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A Soft and Delicate 


Complexion 


The skin surface is always in process of renewal, 
and it is this fact that renders it possible, by proper 
care, to keep it soft and beautiful. 

















If the renewing skin be disturbed 
or retarded in its transmutation by the 
use of common toilet soaps containing 
harmful ingredients, or if cosmetics 
or other artificial agents be resorted 
to, the skin is sure to lose its 
natural lustre. By the daily use of 


Pears’ | 
Soap 




















a soft and delicate complexion is 
secured — a complexion that 
renews its pink and white bloom 
imperceptibly from year to year, 
always looking fresh and refined. 
Pears, by its exquisite emollient qualities, 
assists nature in its beautifying work, and is 
unequalled in its hygienic effect, because it is all 
pure beauty soap. 








To obtain and preserve beauty of 
complexion use Pears, which is balm, 


a comfort and health to the skin. = 




















OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
‘* All rights secured.”” 
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“Full Speed Ahead 
tothe Appetite 














A crystal-clear 
beverage of nature’s 
distillation, bubbling 
with purity, health- 


fulness and pleasure. 


hile Fock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water” 























A good drink in itself, and one that 
makes other beverages better. 
Fresh and sparkling from America’s 


Greatest Mineral Spring. 
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MISS MARGARET ANGLIN 


who will appear in a new comedy 




















MISS FLORA ZABELLE 
' , The Man Who Owns Broadway" 
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MISS EDITH WYNN MATHISON 


with The New Theatre Company 
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MISS JEANETTE BURNETTE 
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MISS EMMA DUNN 


who scored a great success in “Mother” 
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STEEL 


A Story out of the hot heart of America 
BY JAMES OPPENHEIM 
Author of “Dr. Rast,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


JHEY’VE a new man on the crane—green as grass,”’ 
muttered the steel-worker. 

His wife left the dishes at the sink, zigzagged 
across the neat crowded kitchen, and leaned over him. 

“Martin!” her voice was sharp with anxiety. “It’s 
time you quit that job. You’re not as young as you used to be.” 

“T aint scrap-iron yet,’’ chuckled Martin, “nor slag either.” 

His wife took him under the chin, and lifted up the eagle-like 
face with its weathered lines and ashy mustache and sharp eagle- 
eyes. 

“Mart,” she whispered, a throb of fright in the words, “they'll 
bring you home—dead. I’m waiting for it.” She paused. “I’ve 
always waited for it. Every time there’s a knock I think it’s you on 
a stretcher. And now with this green crane-man—” 

He reached out long arms and drew her close—so close that she 
kissed him. 

“Old woman,” he whispered, “I’ve handled steel, man and 
boy, fifty years. I’ve had no more than enough burns to make 
me used to fire. Not a thing else. Do you think I’m feared of 
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mused, “better to burn up in a oven, than rust 
ag Tio 

But. Mart.” she cried, drawing his head to her broad bosom. 

that crane man rolled an ingot at you—if you got scalded—”’ 

She closed her eyes as if to shut out the scene. 

Ugh!” she shuddered, “you can’t know how I’ve shook for 
you these long years. I never get over it. It’s the fear—the fear.” 
Her voice deepened. “I hate the mills—I hate "em—I hate ’em! 
What have they done for you and me?” 





He smiled sweetly at her. 

Well, you know what they do to dirty iron ore—make steel 

Guess they made a man of me.” 

\ man of you!” her voice was a little hoarse. “They’ve ground 
up. It’s all machinery nowadays, and men just tend on the 
machines. The men aint nothing; the machinery’s everything. And 
hose machines have used you twelve hours of every living day, 
u home worn out, and we aint had a home, and the 
Idren aint had a father. That’s why—” 


sen \ 


But she stopped there, and turned away, feeling her way 
blindly back to the sink and letting her tears splash among the 
steaming dishes. She was a neat, gray haired woman, with a calm 


’ 
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irge face, and sweet gray eyes, and the tears became her nobly. 
Martin took a thoughtful pull at his pipe, and at once his face 

ume old and as ashy as his mustache. His heavy eyebrows 
lumped over the eagle eyes, and slowly he clenched his free fist. 

Mother,” he whispered, “has he been home to-day?” 

‘No,” she sobbed softly. 

“No?” he repeated darkly. 

[here was a sharp silence, in which the noise of clattering 
dishes and splashing water seemed to echo through the bright 
room. Martin shuffled his feet on the neat linoleum and gazed 
ip at the unglobed gaslight. Then he arose, though not to his full 
eight. Fifty years of steel were on his back and bent it. He 
ged slowly over to his wife, and stood very near her. 
‘Mother,” he began, in a slow, broken, old-man voice, “‘mother, 
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“Don’t be afraid, old man, I've fifty cents for \ ou . 
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I’m less feared of steel, than of my boy. The boy’s breakin’ me—” 
He lifted his clenched fist, “ The boy’s—killin’, killin’ 

[ears splashed on the dishes again. 

Chen Martin loosed the lashing whine of a broken man. 

“To think of a boy of mine stealin—” his voice rose to a cry, 
“even if it was fifty cents worth—and we Youngs come up through 
‘76 and tl Rebellion and Steel. Do you think I’m feared of a 
green crane-man/” 

[he mother turned and seized him with her wet hands. 

“Mart, the boy’s not all to blame. Who put adventure in his 
head? Who told him stories of the Spanish Main? Who was so 
used up in the mills he hadn’t time for his own son, to bring him 
up right, and show him the way? Mart, he was at the reform 
atory four years—” 

“Yes,” cried Martin hoarsely, “and all those years a dollar 
and a half a week came out of our stint to keep him!” 

“But he’s your son, Mart—he’s ours—our only boy—he knows 
you're cold against him— it takes the nerve out of him.” 

“Shh!” whispered Martin in a hard voice, “‘it’s him!” 

Chey turned from each other as the door opened. 

A pale, pimply boy of eighteen came in timidly, a soft cap on 
his head, and some newspapers under his arm. 

As soon as he saw his father he put on a defiant attitude, tossed 
his cap on a chair, and shuffled his feet. 

“Evening,” he muttered. 

Martin nodded slightly. The mother turned. 

“Jack,” she cried breathlessly, “come here.”’ 

The boy looked at her sharply. 

“What you want ?” 

As she could not speak any further, she went trembling to him, 
and took his arm. 

“Are you afraid of your mother?” she whispered 

“He’s looking!’ muttered Jack. 

“Jack, kiss me, anyhow—kiss me in front of him. Show him 
what you are!” 

The boy broke loose from her. 
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“Aw, I’m goin’ to bed. I’ve sold enough papers.” Then he 

snapped: “Don’t be afraid, old man, I’ve fifty cents for you!” 
He began to whistle shrilly and flung out of the room. 

{ [he mother went back to her dishes—but dry-eyed. It had 
gone beyond tears for her. She only wished she was dead, or that 
she had never had any children. 

But Martin crumpled up on a chair, and leaned his elbow and 
his head over the table. 

‘So he’s the last of the Youngs,” he whimpered. “Good God— 
\ndy Carnegie and I started together, and Andy’s got the world, 
ind I’ve got—this/”’ 

A hoarse whistle shrilled through the night like a summons 
for lost souls that walked abroad—a summons back to the flames. 
Martin arose with the mechanical precision of half a century of 
mill-work. 

“Good-night,” he said softly. 

She turned, flinging her arms about his neck. 

‘Mart! Mart! don’t go! I can’t lose you yet awhile!” 

“Who thinks of losing me?” he asked. 

‘But the new man—”’ her voice quivered with quiet terror; “the 
rane, Martin—stay by me to-night! They’ve no business to put 
on green men.” 

‘There! there!” he said, patting her, “I’ve stayed by steel fifty 
years. Steel aint agoin’ back on me.” 

‘But, Mart—I feel it in my bones—” 

He chuckled. 

“If I'd ’a’ gone by your bones these years, a precious poor mill- 
man I’d been.” 

He gripped her close and kissed her. 

: “There, old woman, you keep a stiff upper lip! My beauty!” 
He struck her shoulder familiarly. “God, it’s good to kiss your 
sweet face!” 

He kissed it, laughed, and picked up a frayed copy of Hamlet 
and stuck it in his overall pocket. This copy, whose every page 
was dented and cut with fine steel dust and black fingermarks 
was to help out the lunch hour. Then he turned at the door. 
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“Send me with a smile.” 
She won out then, for it was a smile to remember, and he 
laughed gayly as he shut the door. The house was on a mud-street 
that clung midway up a steep hill. There were rows of similar 
neat houses either side. The night was soft-warm; the air bitter 
sweet with the smell of soft-coal smoke. Martin trudged to the 
end of the street and started down a long slant of wooden steps. 
hen he paused to look at the mills, for his heart was fighting in 
his breast. 

Down the center of the valley flowed the Monongahela, a sheet 
of smooth water, and for a mile on either bank stood that stu- 
pendous organism that is the Mother of Steel, and brings her 
sons to birth day and night. There was a multiplicity of mills; 
smoke filled the skies from a thousand chimneys; and flames fled 
over the earth like a town a-fire. The smoke-clouds shuddered 
red; mill windows glowed like molten gold; tongues of red flame 
leaped through roofs; and over the river, crowning all, a swirl 
of golden cloud-fire rolled toward the skies showering sparks 
up like an inverted fall of golden snow. 

‘“‘H’m,” muttered Martin, “they’re tapping a heat.” 

He could see it all, for he had been through it all. How the iron 
ore, mixed with coke and limestone, is dumped into the top of the 
big-bellied blast furnace ; how a hundred jets of blazing gas play 
on it for four hours; how the tap-doors are then opened at the 
bottom, and like streams of golden water the fluid iron runs off 
into ladle-cars. How the cars go carefully after the yard-engine 
over the switches and across the bridge to the open hearths, where 
the fluid is poured into great furnaces and subjected to the purifica- 
tion of air-blasts. And so Steel is made—it being really purified iron. 
How it is then poured back into ladles, and from ladles into ingot- 
moulds, that hold the fluid until it hardens on the surface. How 
the ingots are transported to the soaking pits, and dropped into 
fire to re-heat the surface and make it one with the hot heart. 
How then the perfect ingot, the ten-ton ingot, is carried to the 
rolls, and goes through the great wringers, with the howling of a 
lioness, until it is flattened into long steel plates, and sheared. 
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Then he paused to look at the mills 














That was the Machine—and the men? Martin shook his head. 
There was a time when men, not machines, made steel; now the 
men merely pulled levers and let the Machine have its way. 
Martin could see the men, wherever there was a golden, intoler 
able glare and a shriveling, eating heat, hurrying to and fro like 
demons, half in shadow, half in fire-light. 

Used as he was to the sublime hell-spectacle—the flames and 
smoke playing among a thousand black chimney-pipes—he felt 
the glory of it all afresh. That Man had wrought this—that all 
these miles of mills, joined by veins of railroad track and nerves 
of telephone, should be one living organism, a living Mother of an 
infinite brood—the very Mother of civilization—(for whence 
arise our cities and our railroads, our tools and our telegraph?) 
—made him throb with pride. 

“Old Mother!” he muttered, shaking a friendly fist at the hell- 
glare, “I’ve helped be midwife to yer fifty odd years! Good luck 
to you!” 

Chen he went on down the flight of crazy steps. His heart began 
its fight again. He had to admit the failure of his life; he thought 
of Carnegie ; he thought of the young days when he earned sixteen 
to twenty dollars a day; he thought of his present meager three 
a day. Times had changed, and he knew, too, that he was old. 
Soon he would be laid off by the pitiless Machine, and at best he 


could only be night-watchman at a dollar and a half a night. 
Fifty years he had shifted week in, week out, twelve hours a day, 
and then twelve a night, with the “long turn” of twenty-four 
steady hours on the Sunday between the shifts. There had been no 
home-life—or only an hour and a half a day. 


“Steel means workin’ and sleepin’ for a man,” he had often 
said. And yet he loved it—he loved the danger, he loved the smoke 
and the flames, he loved that battle, as great as any in history, of 
Man against Steel. And was he not a seasoned veteran? He looked 
back toward the romance of great beginnings; he himself was a 
part of the process; he had helped create the modern world. The 
new men, of course, were dissatisfied. They wanted a labor union 
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—they wanted a shorter day—they wanted something besides toil 
and sleep. Well, times change! 

And then he thought of his son. He had to grope for the flimsy 
banister then. Yes, he was a failure—a down-and-out failure. The 
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boy had never been any good; he had been an idler and a loafer; 
© had hung about saloons; he had been guilty of petty thefts. 
\nd then came the burning disgrace of arrest, the appearance in 
court, the commitment to the Reformatory. After that when Mar- 
tin looked a man in the eyes he did it defiantly. And gradually his 
fe went to pieces within, until now, with the boy selling papers 
on the street, and impudent at home—a constant challenge to 
his father—Martin felt very old. 

“Well,” muttered Martin with a thought of the green crane- 
man, “if I’m out of the way and his mother after me, he can do as 
he pleases. There’s no steel in slag.” 

But he stopped and gave that terrible whine again. 

“If he’d only an inch of backbone—if he only wasn’t a// slag—” 
He looked up toward the smoke-hidden stars, ‘Livin’ and breathin’ 
Gawd, it’s more’n I can bear!” 

Then he remembered that he was a little late and so he hur- 
ried down the last steps, and down a slanting street, past dark 
smoke-blackened houses, and on down to a little bridge. 

He gave his check and “Good-evening” at the time-keeper’s, 
crossed the bridge over the main-line tracks, and was soon in the 
yards, among the flaming mills, with the dinky engines whistling 
shrilly as they swung over narrow-gauge, with men waving lan- 
terns and swinging arms, and others setting switches in the frac- 
tion of a second. He picked his way over the rails, a mill at either 
side making him radiant and distinct as he walked, and roaring in 
his ears. The terrible, endless birth scene, with its torture, its 
shrieks, its sweat and hurry, was being acted all about him. 

He walked to the river and saw with a quick eye the reflected 
flames falling like Niagaras into the still waters. A mighty loco- 
motive whizzed by with a dozen cars, cinders flying. Martin 
breathed deeply, a man again—for was he not a natural part of all 
this? Was not this his life? Was not this his world? Steel still 
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needed him. He chuckled, rounded a mill, and entered by its wide- 
open river s de. 

Men greeted him, and a man at a lever made way for 
tin took the lever. The night’s work had begun. 

Overhead, resting on two far-apart runways, was poised the 
crane. Double girders bridged across, and at one end hung a cab— 
a steel-box in which the crane-man sat. Running over the girder 
was a “trolley,” a bunch of wheels from which was suspended an 
immense pair of steel tongs that hung down like an eager jaw. The 
crane-man ran the crane like a trolley car. A lever pulled sent it 
traveling down the runways, another sent the bunch of wheels 
across the girders, a third lowered or lifted the tongs, a fourth 
opened or closed the tongs. But the crane was at rest then. 

Che man who made way for Martin stopped to whisper a word. 

“Look out for the crane! That guy’s liable to spill stuff. He’s 
lost his nerve!” 

Martin laughed good-naturedly. 

‘Get your supper and take a snooze!’ he chuckled. ‘‘Don’t teach 
Martin Young about steel!” 

“Just the same—’” began the man. 

But just then a dinky engine—a queer top-heavy affair—came 
whistling and bumping and thumping into the mill with ingot- 
moulds standing upright like little men on tiny flat-cars. A laborer 
ran along knocking the moulds open, and the ingots stood re- 
vealed. One could see how their shells were getting gray-hard, 
though their hearts stayed red-soft. They needed re-heating. 

[he crane-man pulled his lever, and the enormous traveling 
bridge came rumbling and whizzing like a trolley-car. It passed 
over Martin’s head, stopped above the ingots, the tongs moved over 
quickly to position, reached down like two fingers and picked up a 
red ingot very delicately. Martin pulled a lever, and a steel trap- 
door set in the masonry of the floor opened back like a huge mouth, 
revealing the “soaking pit.” This was a well of fire—white hot— 
intolerable to the eye. Nor could the flesh come near it. But the 
big tongs never faltered. They moved over with the red ingot and 
lowered it like a lost soul into the pit. 


him. Mar- 
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“What are you doing?” 
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gut the tongs, released, gave a queer flying motion, very near 
Martin, so that he cried out: 



























‘Damn you, what are you doing?” 

Chey were gone in an instant, and the trap-door shut over the 
steel-soul in its living hell. 

A strang: feeling flowed through the mill on top of Martin’s cry. 
[he engirzer in the dinky engine instinctively leaned out of his 
cab, read, to jump. The laborers stood at attenti n. 

But there was no pause. Again the tongs came down and seized 
an ingot from a flat-car. It was held suspended a moment, abso- 
lutely still, and then it was given a strange swirl. Martin bent his 
head, clutched the lever down, ducked lower. There were days in 
that second of time. And then there was merely a world of fire, 
and a fall into bottomless space, and nothingness. 

Men came running from all directions. 

“Curse him! curse him!” screamed the engineer, leaping down, 
and running. “By God, it’s got him! By God! it’s got him !” 

Chere were wild cries from all lips, a wild; terrible crowding. 
The ingot swung away, and a sane laborer had enough sense to bring 
over a fire-bucket and dash water on the strange heap. 

“Marty! Marty!” the engineer was leaning at the fallen 
and sobbing like a child. “Marty, old boy!” 

Che laborer knelt, leaned, and put a hand on the body 

“Va.”’ he muttered in a foreign voice, “‘dere’s life still in de 
lump. He stuck out a arm—jes’ his tamn luck!—und zip, de 
steel sizzled it off. Dat’s all—chust a arm.” He laughed hoarsely 
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head, 


pons 


“But I guess he loses a suit of clothes, too.” 

“Shut up, you blamed Hunky,” roared a skilled worker 

Martin spoke in a low voice. 

‘No hospital—no ambulance—no fussin’. Take me home to my 
wife. It’s good-night for me, boys!” 

[he company doctor could do no more than place a wad to soak 
up the blood. Then six strong men bore the steel-worker out on a 
stretcher, and Martin, on his last mill-trip, heard the roaring of 
the Mother in her pain, heard the music that had sung in his ears 
half a century, smelt the good smoke, felt the cinders falling on 
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his face. They bore him over the bridge and up the hill, and by a 
roundabout way to avoid the wooden stairway. 

\ blanket was borrowed from a neighbor and Martin was mer- 
cifully shrouded to his neck. 

hen a man went to the kitchen door and knocked softly. 

[he mother opened the door. Her face was deadly calm. She 
spoke in a low even voice. 

“VYou’ve brought Martin home.” 

[he man could only murmur, “He’s still living,” and turn his 
face away. Something struggled in his throat, and he gasped 
strangely. 
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Bring him in very quiet—into the sitting-room. Don’t make a 


” 


noise—my boy’s asleep. 

hen came six silent workmen and the burden on a stretcher be 
tween them. The face above the blanket was very white, but the 
mother did not look at it. She followed the men very quietly into 
the sitting-room. A light burned brightly in the neat place, with 
its red strong-patterned wall-paper, and its comfortable uphol 
stery. The stretcher was lowered onto the long leather couch. 

[hen the men made way, and the calm, sweet woman knelt down 

“Can’t you speak, dear?” she asked. 

“Ves,” came a distant murmur. “Get the boy.” 

She arose and passed out. She climbed the stairs. She knocked 
on her son’s door. 

[here was no answer, and she entered the dark room quietly. 

“Jack !”” she whispered. 

She shook him gently. 

He sat up, confused and dazed. 

“What's up?” 

She spoke very quietly. 

“Jack, your daddy’s dying. Come down stairs.” 

He got out of bed, and she threw an overcoat over his shoulders. 
He followed her down the stairs. 

‘he men were all in the kitchen, standing silent ; none looked at 
the mother or the boy 















































And then the two stepped into the sitting-room. The house was 
so strangely hushed that one could hear the far-off roaring of the 
mills. 

(he boy went stealthily up to the couch and looked at his father. 
[hen his face went very pale, and he stood clenching his fists in 
a sullen fright. 

Che mother stood near him, her eyes on her son’s face. 

Every footstep, every creak was painfully audible, and it seemed 
ages before Martin spoke. Then he spoke faintly. 

“Jack, I haven’t much breath left, and I’m not a talker—I’m a 
laboring man. When I was nine years old I went to work down at 
the mills. I’ve earned as much as twenty a day, and supported my 
family, my brother’s family, and my sister’s family. I’ve been an 
athlete in my day—used to train boat crews—loved to wander in 
the open. I had as many opportunities in my day as Carnegie did. 
3ut I hadn’t quite the education. All my old comrades are million- 
aires or killed. And now—” he paused, “I’m killed, too.” 

Ihe boy stood as if he were frozen; and Martin went on. 

“IT used to think my boy would go into Steel after me. Think of 
those mills—why, they’re like a work of Nature—like the ocean, 
or the Grand Cafion, or Niagara. When I think that man created 
them, it seems to me he’s pretty much of God—and so perhaps 
I’ve been part of God by working in Steel. Perhaps you don’t know 
it—but Pittsburgh’s the real heart of America—and if Pittsburgh 
was wiped off the map, America would go, too. This world is 
built on steel and steam—steel, body, steam, spirit. Understand ?” 

Che boy did not move. 

Che father lowered his voice and it came with a plaintive ten- 
derness, an old loveliness long lost—the old father-voice when the 
boy was a baby. 

“You and me, Jackie, we've been on the outs. But I reckon it’s 
my fault, boy. I used to put in my evening hour—remember ?— 
you on the floor, I in the arm-chair, telling you of our ancestors, 
how they sailed the Spanish main with cargoes of gold, and how 
they were shipwrecked, and how they came to Baltimore after 
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“You've brought Martin home” 
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twenty-six weeks at sea. Do you mind how, when they struck storm, 
the old Captain preached daily of the text about the needle’s eye 
and the rich man, and each day dumped overboard a shovelful of 
gold to appease God’s wrath, and so they come to port with no 
gold left? I put them ideas into your head. I’ll take the blame.” 

The boy still stood, with his sullen, frightened face. Then Mar- 
tin tried to rise, and fell back, and his face was screwed up with 
agony, and suddenly he loosened a terrible cry that went vibrating 
through the hushed house like the cry of tortured steel. 

‘““Jack—Jack—J/ack! You've got to come to me! I’ve got to get 
you. Forgive your father!” 

Then the boy swayed, his mouth opened wide, his body trem- 
bled from his feet to his throat, and he gave a wild, piercing moan. 

“Father! father!” 

He flung himself down, and he sobbed like a small boy. A mo- 
ment later a trembling big hand crept out of the covers and touched 
his head like a blessing. 

“Ah,” said Martin softly, tenderly, “I got him that time—he’s 
my own son—he’s a Young after all!—Boy, you’re adventurous— 
that’s your trouble. Go into Steel. It’s like going to war. Hard it is, 
and terrible, and it gets you in the end, but it has a way of turning 
out men. You’ll go into Steel ?”’ 

The father waited, gasping. He could not die a failure; he 
would not. He waited, hanging on to this world with all his spir- 
itual strength. Through his mortal eyes he gave a last keen look 
at the room, the light, the red wall paper, the two faces—all so 
real, so strangely real. He waited—and then at last, on a strange, 
half-choked sob, it came, the sweetest sound he had heard in years. 

“T’11—do—it— I’ 1|—Father!” 

There was a deep silence, and then: 

“Make room for your mother!” 

The boy edged away; a quiet face leaned near, and there was a 
long, long kiss. Martin had still one arm to draw that head close. 

“Listen,” he whispered, “‘you’ll be happy with Jack, and I’m 
happy. And, old woman—my beauty—Kiss me again !—kiss me—” 
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The Exiles 


BY GORDON THAYER 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


he Seni will, of course, use your judg- 

ment in regard to sending down a 
tutor,” scratched the rusty pen, after 
a protesting splutter that sent a shower 
of ink over the sheet of blue-lined fools- 
cap across which it was laboriously 
crawling. “With regret for your dis- 
appointment at my low standing during 
the year, and a determination to ‘make 
good’ this summer, I remain, as always, 
your dutiful nephew, Ralph McCor- 
mick.” 

“There!” exclaimed the owner of the 
signature, as he savagely licked a post- 
age stamp and thumped it in place upon 
the envelope with an energy that made 
the small-paned windows rattle. “That's 
done—and be hanged to it!” 
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He was a fresh-colored, well set-up 
young fellow: with blue eyes which were 
unaccustomed to looking troubled under 
their level brows; a chin that could be 
aggressively square when his mood de- 
manded it; and a close-cropped mane 
of curling, tawny hair. It was now re- 
belliously on end, and the forehead be- 
neath it knotted with the mental effort 
required to produce the series of unfin- 
ished letters, whose torn remnants partly 
filled the home-made scrap-basket, and 
littered the parti-colored circles of the 
rag-carpeted floor. 

“Six weeks of study to work off those 
infernal conditions,” groaned the boy, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pock- 
ets, and staring back hopelessly at his 
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reflection in the landscape dressing-glass 
over the mahogany bureau. “Six weeks, 
of seven days, of twenty-four hours each, 
in this forsaken, avuncular farmhouse— 
and the Governor writes as if he expected 
me to enjoy it!” 

Striding to one of the windows he 
flung back the half-closed shutter with 
a force which sent a shower of flame- 
colored petals to the ground from the 
clinging trumpet-creeper that held it 
fast; and then resting his elbows on the 
narrow sill, leaned out and surveyed the 
prospect before him with a mingled sense 
of injury and consternation. 

“Great Scott!’ he ejaculated softly, 
after a moment’s silence, which only 
deepened the frown upon his forehead, 
and blotted out all trace of the dimple 
upon the square cut chin. “It’s the prim- 
eval ‘Back of Beyond;’ it’s the original 
of ‘Twelve Miles from a Lemon;’ it’s 
the ‘Simple Life’ and ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ and ‘Darkest Africa’ rolled into one 
and boiled down! It it wasn’t for the 
Governor—”’ 

His eye wandered from the straggling 
red barns of the farm-yard to the stony 
upland pasture, across which a white 
road wound like a twisted ribbon, until 
it lost itself in the wind-swept sky above 
the crest. A breeze sweet with the scent 
of buckwheat and clover set the vine 
astir over his head, and a roving bee, 
heavy with stolen honey, poised for an 
instant upon a trumpet-flower’s brim, 
then plunged with eager wings and feet 
deep into the shelter of its crimson 
heart. 

“Lucky beggar!’ commented the boy, 
enviously. “If it wasn’t for the Gover- 
nor !—” 

Turning from the window he again 
inspected the line of daguerreotypes on 
the buff-striped walls; the kaleidoscopic 
colors of the worked motto above the 
four-post bedstead; the case of waxen 
flowers upon the shelf over the closed 
fireplace; the row of straight-backed 
chairs, disdainful of repose. With a 
smothered exclamation he once more 
found himself confronting the tiny look- 
ing-glass, from whose frame a fresh- 
colored face stared back at him, across 
whose reflected features a whimsical 


smile of self-ridicule was just beginning 
to steal. 

“Stung!” he murmured, apprecia 
tively, with a grin, to which the mirrored 
lips responded engagingly. “It’s the only 
word, old pal. We’re stung! But as for 
you,” he added, turning toward the pile 
of books still lying on the floor where he 
had tipped them from the table before 
commencing his epistolary labors, “the 
sight of your Dry-as-dustness offends me, 
and you must hence!” 

As a well directed kick sent the last 
volume flying under the valanced bed, 
the victim of judicious rigor heaved a 
deep sigh of relief, and strolling toward 
the door, waved a jocund farewell to the 
vanishing figure in the glass. 

“The fresh air is going on, and so is 
the sky,” he remarked cheerily, over his 
shoulder. “You can wreck your health 
doing the model nephew act in here if 
you choose; but you better believe I 
know a stunt worth two of that; and it’s 
‘Under the greenwood tree, who loves 
to lie with me’ for mine!” 


“As if sending me away like a naughty 
child could ever make me give him up!” 
Miss Marjory Mainwaring’s stylographic 
pen protested, racing over the mauve 
sheet with a rapidity which put to shame 
the pace commonly in vogue among stage 
heroines. “If Aunt Cordelia imagines 
that six weeks of a white farmhouse, 
and ten de-horned cows, and a garden- 
patch, and a knock-kneed mare, can 
make me forget Hugh Pendleton—she 
is more mistaken than she has ever been 
in all the seventy-two years of her life! 
I should hope a girl of eighteen was old 
enough to know her own mind; and I 
know Hugh is the most splendid, hand- 
some, clever—” 

But here a large tear splashed upon 
the mauve paper, and the pen was tem- 
porarily retired from active service in 
favor of a dainty lace-trimmed handker- 
chief, which had been drying upon a 
neighboring twig in preparation for this 
not improbable emergency. 

To say that Miss Mainwaring was 
pretty, would convey little definite in- 
formation in a day when youth and 
beauty commonly go hand in hand; but 
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She was sitting in the sun-flecked shadow of a birch-grove 


to declare she was so very pretty as still 
to deserve that adjective after she had 
been. crying, is at once to distinguish her 
from the majority of her contemporaries. 

She was sitting in the sun-flecked 
shadow of a birch-grove, through whose 
open foliage she caught glimpses of 
a stony upland pasture, over whose 
rounded cobble ran the white loop of a 
winding country road. The filmy ruf- 
fles of her gown suggested relationship 
with the clouds racing across the August 
sky; its wind-swept blue was reflected in 
the troubled depths of her brimming 
eyes; while a bee, winging his flight 
homeward from a fragrant buckwheat 
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field, hovered near her for a bewildered 
instant, lured from his native haunts by 
the quivering ripeness of her lips. 

“And it isn’t simply that I can’t see 
Hugh, that’s killing me,” the pen re- 
sumed, after a punctuating dab with the 
handkerchief, “but Cousin Abner’s 
place is miles from anywhere ; and there 
isn’t a soul to speak to excepting Cousin 
Sophia, who is deaf as an adder, and 
stupid as an owl, I only hope I sha’n’t 
go quite out of my mind, or do something 
perfectly desperate, before I—” 

But here both pen and handkerchief 
were discarded as Miss Mainwaring 
sprang to her feet with a little shriek of 
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dismay; for in an unguar-'cl moment, 
the sheet of mauve letter paper, spread- 


ing its wings on the breeze like some 
new-fledged butterfly, had fluttered be 
tween the silvery trunks of the clustered 
birches; and was now skimming rapidly 
along the roadway toward the approach- 
ing figure of a well set-up young man, 
with a close-cropped mane of curling, 
tawny hair. 


“IT saw you read it!” 

Miss Marjory’s tones were icy, and 
her bearing suggested the dramatic pose 
commonly known to the histrionic pro- 
fession as “The Scorn of Scorns.” It has 
been said that she was pretty enough to 
cry with impunity; it may be added that 
under the stimulus of anger her pretti- 
ness flamed into a beauty which some- 
times placed the beholder at a serious 
disadvantage, and in this particular in- 
stance it left him standing before her, 
conscience-stricken, and all but speech- 
less. 

“Oh, but—See here, you know!” he 
stammered. “TI hadn’t the faintest idea it 
was yours. Of course, if I’d supposed—”’ 

“You had no right to suppose any 
thing about a perfect stranger’s private 
correspondence,” she retorted, holding 
out a slender hand imperiously. “My 
letter, please. No; no apology can pos- 
sibly excuse such ungentlemanly curios- 
ity.” 

“Then I wont attempt to make one,” 
young McCormick answered, folding his 
arms and facing her with heightened 
color. “I'll simply tell you it was Kismet. 
Fate. That the very winds of heaven 
were in the conspiracy. That I could no 
more help reading it than the sun can 
keep from shining, or the grain from 
growing, or you from looking—lovely! 

“Oh, I know,” he added, quickly, as 
she turned from him in indignant pro- 
test, “you’ve set me down as a cad when 
you’d no right to, and now you think I’m 
living up to my reputation !” 

Pulling out his scarf-pin he impaled 
the mauve sheet upon a birch-trunk, and 
turning on his heel, strode back to the 
road. 

“T make my apologies and my adieux,’ 
he called over his shoulder. “You can 
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a classmate of Pendleton’s; and before 
he had the chance to speak a word, you 
informed him he was curious, and that 
you didn’t consider him a gentleman.” 

“A class-mate?” Miss Marjory cried 
in consternation, as throwing down the 
writing-tablet she had just picked up, she 
hurried after him, regardless of the dan- 
ger to her ruffles. “Please wait! Please!” 

He paused at the sound of her voice, 
but without turning, his hands. still 
thrust deep into his pockets; his whole 
bearing suggesting outraged virtue. 

“I’m so sorry I spoke as I did,” she 
continued, coming close to him. “Of 
course, if I’d had the faintest idea you 
were a friend of Hugh’s—If I’d sup- 
posed for an instant—” 

“T’ve just been informed no one has a 
right to suppose anything about a per- 
fect stranger,”’ he echoed gloomily. 

She stood still for a moment, staring 
at him with puzzled eyes; while a fugi- 
tive dimple, which had been banished 
since entering her Cousin Sophia’s doors, 
struggled to assert itself, and regain its 
old position near the bewitching curve of 
her fresh lips. Then with a little laugh 
that seemed a part of the August day— 
of its breeze and sunshine and glowing 
wealth of life—she turned from him; 
and going to the birch-tree, stood on tip- 
toe, and with upstretched hands re- 
claimed the bone of their contention. 

“At least you'll take your scarf-pin 
away with you,” she said, demurely. 
“Please don’t make me add the injury of 
theft, to the insult of having doubted 
your—discretion.” 

He was at her side in an instant, look- 
ing down at her with eyes which re- 
flected the veiled mischief sparkling in 
her own. 

“I’ve often thought Pendleton had 
rather more than his share of luck,” he 
said, meaningly, “but I’ve never envied 
him quite so sincerely as I have during 
the past few minutes. Can’t you be a lit- 
tle good to an old chum of his, Ralph 
McCormick, who’s rather up against it? 
Who’s just as stranded and lonely here 
as you are; and who’s ready to toss up 
any second as to whether he'll work off 
a lot of beastly conditions to please some 
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one else, or join in the rush to the South 
Pole, or take to drink, or throw himself 
in the nearest river to please himself?” 

“But how can I?” she answered doubt- 
fully. “You know we’ve never been in- 
troduced ; and—’”’ 

“Oh, I only mean just as harmless, 
rural neighbors,” he urged, eagerly. 
“When we happen to meet, as we often 
may, you know, we can talk of the 
weather, and the live stock, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“But I don’t think anything about 
farming,” Miss Marjory objected, the 
dimple now reéstablished in its accus- 
tomed place. 

“Only another example of the old say- 
ing that ‘Ignorance is bliss,’ ’’ he quoted 
appreciatively, as seating himself on the 
ground beside the rock upon which his 
companion had tentatively perched her- 
self, he looked up at a most satisfactory 
angle under the brim of her lingerie hat. 

“Tf I tell you, for instance, the drought 
has been good for the corn and potatoes, 
you can’t contradict me; and you don’t 
really need to understand whether the 
new dairy rules call for evening-dress or 
white flannels to be worn while milking ; 
or how many pairs of rubber overshoes 
are allowed each cow yearly; or what 
brand of cologne the Board of Health 
recommends for their baths; or whether 
it’s good form among classy bovines to 
wear their horns before six o’clock in the 
afternoon; or—” 

At this point, however, Miss Main- 
waring interrupted his flow of eloquence 
with a little shrug of protest. 

“Please don’t make fun of me, Mr. 
McCormick,” she pleaded. “If you were 
really unhappy, you would understand 
how hard it is for me; and that—and 
that I need some one to be good to me, 
quite as much as you do yourself.” 

He looked at her keenly from under 
his level brows, and a short silence fell 
between them. 

“T didn’t dare suggest it at first,” he 
said slowly, in a changed tone. “You 
mean you want me to talk to you about— 
Pen?” 

She turned toward him impulsively, 
her hands outstretched, the color flood- 
ing her cheeks with a sudden vivid blush. 
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“Oh,” she breathed tremulously, “if 
you only would! If you’ll meet me some- 
times and talk to me about Hugh, I'll 
come and listen to you all day long!” 


Extract from a letter written by Prof. 
Grindly to the Hon. Ralph Fuller Sey- 


more: 


While I cannot deprecate the undue 
proportion of time awarded by your 
nephew to exercise in the open air—his 
robust appearance hardly suggesting the 
necessity for the long walks upon which 
he insists—I am on the whole satisfied 
with the spirit he displays and can as- 
sure you he has every prospect of pass- 
ing his examinations. 


Extract from a letter written by Miss 
Sophia Abercrombie to Mrs. Cordelia 
Mainwairing Schemerhorn: 


At first the poor child peeked and 
pined so I was worried over her; but 
I’ve always claimed there is nothing 
like Vermont air for every trouble. Now 
she just about lives out of doors; and 
as Abner said yesterday she’s looking 
as fresh as a wild-rose and seems as 
happy as a lark. 


They were seated in a sheltered glen 
that dipped abruptly from the roadway 
to meet the murmur of a hidden spring 
bubbling beneath a pile of mossgrown 
rocks, Through the boughs of black 
birches and twisted hemlock trunks, they 
caught glimpses of high-shouldered 
hills, purple with autumn mist, across 
whose flanks ran the vivid flame of turn- 
ing maples, and above whose crests 
stretched the hazy blue of a September 
sky. 

“T can’t bear to see the leaves chang- 
ing,” the girl said wistfully. “Why can’t 
it always be summer all the year?” 

“T know the fall never came so early 
before,” he answered, resentfully. “Here 
it’s only five weeks since we met—” 

“Five weeks and a day,” she corrected. 
“Tt was just twelve o’clock when you left 
me that first morning.” 

“No,” he corrected in turn, “it was 
11:53. I looked at my watch the second 
I was out of sight. Do you remember how 
you called me down that day; and how 
I got back at you by saying you could 
write you’d just met a classmate of 
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Pen’s, and told him he was no gentle- 
man?” 

She nodded with a little ripple of 
laughter, which died away, leaving her 
eyes troubled. 

“By the way, weren’t you telling me 
something about him just’ now?” she 
queried, a note akin to weariness creep 
ing into her voice as she spoke. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he answered 
vaguely. “We usually are talking about 
him. 

“It’s the strangest thing,” he added, 
with returning animation, “how your hair 
changes in the sunlight. It’s black as jet 
in the shadow ; but as you sit there it’s a 
sort of deep wine color—the color old 
Homer must have meant for his ‘wine 
dark sea.’ I wish we were early Greeks, 
we two,” he added, dreamily. “I could 
give poor Grindly points in syntax then. 
And I'd carry you off in my ‘swift bark’ 
to an enchanted island, Miss Mainwar 
ing, and all day long we’d—” 

“IT remember now,” she interrupted 
hurriedly; “‘you were describing a foot- 
ball match, and Hugh had just been 
tackled by the Harvard quarterback 
What came next ?” 

“Oh, the usual scrimmage,” McCor- 
mick answered lazily. “I guess I’ve for- 
gotten the details.” 

“You were Captain, weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he answered grimly. “I wasn’t 
playing second fiddle then to him or 
anyone else.” 

A short silence fell between them, in 
which she idly scattered a handful of 
coral barberries she had been picking, 
ind he watched her covertly, with 
squared jaw and frowning brow. 

“Oh, well,” he said, in an altered tone 
after a little, “I suppose a bargain’s a 
bargain. It was this way, as I remember 
the game: he hadn’t been on the field ten 
minutes when that fellow tackled him, 
and—” 

“Him?” she questioned, rousing her- 
self with a start and turning puzzled 
eyes upon her companion. “What in the 
world are you talking about? Who tac- 
kled whom ?—Oh!” she added, blushing 
as she noted the change in his expression. 
“How stupid of me! Of course you mean 
Hugh!” 


“Yes,’’ McCormick answered, with sus- 
picious gentleness. “Of course I mean 
Hugh. Hasn’t he always the center of 
the stage, as specified in the contract? 
Haven't I kept the lime-light on him for 
five weeks and a day? Haven't I raised 
the curtain, and set the scenes, and led 
the applause; and jolly well run the 
whole show for his benefit ?”’ 

She glanced at him for a startled 
ond, then stooped, without ri 
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plying, to 
pick up a fallen berry; but he saw th 
color stealing over the white curve of her 
slender throat, and noted the trembling 
of the fingers that groped across the 
Moss. 

“Haven't I been on the square?” h 
persisted, “Haven’t I done my best to 
make him out a regular gallery hero? 
Haven’t I hurled bouquets at him till my 


up lines for him to speak ?” 

He rose slowly to his feet, and throw- 
ing back his shoulders, as if to free him- 
self from the yoke of an outworn prom- 
ise, stood staring down at her bent head, 
his jaw set, a dark red burning in his 
tanned cheeks, his breath coming quickly 
between his parted lips. 

“It’s no use,” he said at last, unstead- 
ily. “I know there are only six days 
more, but I can’t pull it off. 1 guess we 
both of us forgot that | was—human. | 
can’t go on any longer talking to you 
about Hugh Pendleton, because — be- 
cause I want to talk to you about—my- 
self !’”’ 

“But I never asked you to,” she fal- 
tered, burying her face in her hands with 
a little sob. “I never told you to keep it 
up—forever’ It was only just at first, 
when I thought I cared for him—” 

“What?” cried McCormick, dropping 
to his knees at her side. ‘You mean to 
say you only thought you cared for him? 
Marjory! No, look at me,” he pleaded, 
gently drawing her hands from her 
averted face, and clasping them close in 
fingers as unsteady as her own. “Look at 
me, you little fraud! You witch! You— 
darling !” 

“Oh, I can’t,” she whispered, “you 
know I can’t.” 

But even as she spoke he saw the 
downcast lashes quiver, then slowly raise 
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*Weren’t you telling me something about him just now?” she queried 


their fringe above her brimming eyes; 
and bending closer he looked for an 
intoxicating moment into their clear 
depths, while they felt their quickened 
pulses beat with a new rhythm in their 
veins, that seemed to keep time to the 
measure of the eternal wonder-song of 
youth. 

“Did you ever really love him?” he 
whispered at length, his lips close to her 
cheek, her unresisting hands still fast in 
his. 

“I thought—I truly thought I did, 
until I knew—you,” she murmured trem- 
ulously. 

“And did he ever—kiss you?” 
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“Never! Oh, Ralph! How could you 
do it in broad daylight!’’ she protested, 
hiding her shamed eyes upon his gray 
tweed shoulder. “Those horrid crows up 
there are laughing at us. They are! I 


? 


know they are! 


Telegram received by Mr. Ralph Mc- 
Cormick, in reply to a special delivery 
letter : 

Remain where you are. Arrive to- 
morrow on 4:50 train. 
R. F. Seymore. 

Telegram received by Miss Marjory 
Mainwaring, in reply to a special deliv- 
ery letter: 
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Expect me 4:50 train to-morrow. Pack 
to return next day. 
C. M. SCHEMERHORN. 


As the whistle of the afternoon ex- 
press roused the gray mare from her 
peaceful slumber between the shafts, 
Professor Grindly, more round of shoul- 
der and serious of aspect than usual, dis- 
mounted from the creaking carry-all, and 
took his place upon the station platform. 

At the sight of a florid, gray-haired 
man descending from the parlor-car, he 
hurried forward, and taking possession 
of the newcomer’s suitcase, despite his 
protests, led the way with somewhat 
nervous haste in the direction of the wait- 
ing vehicle. 

“T need hardly say, Mr. Seymore, that 
| deeply regret this most unfortunate af- 
fair,” he began in some agitation. “Per 
haps the natural predilections of youth, 
and the influence of propinquity may in 
part account for—” 

The other waved his hand in impatient 
dismissal of the professor’s tentative 
suggestion. 

“It is always useless to waste time in 
theorizing as to how or why the horse 
was stolen,” he said, dryly. “I am here to 
get him back if possible, and double-lock 
the barn door. How such an affair could 
have been going on for weeks under your 
very eyes, and you not discover it, is a 
detail we perhaps had better not discuss. 
The main thing is to put a stop to the 
boy’s insane idea of giving up his col- 
lege career to go into business—the 
young fool imagines he’d have an income 
to marry on by the end of six months— 
and to convince him the whole affair is 
utterly preposterous, and must come to 
an end without an instant’s delay.” 

The Professor sighed, and, stooping, 
gathered up the reins from the loop in 
which he had tied them about the handle 
of the whip. 

“Youth is indeed a difficult period,” he 
said, regretfully, “and yet—” 

“It depends entirely upon who has the 
handling of it,” Mr. Seymore responded, 
tartly. “May I ask if we are to sit here 
till that animal awakens, or are you wait- 
ing for some other reason?” 

“Tt’s a matter of rural courtesy,” Pro- 


fessor Grindly responded mildly, peer- 
ing shortsightedly through his spectacles 
in the direction of an elderly lady who, 
accompanied by a maid, laden with bags 
and umbrellas, was walking slowly to- 
ward them from the other end of the 
station. 

“Mrs. Abercrombie, the farmer’s wife, 
with whom the young lady is staying to 
whom your nephew is engaged—” 

“Merciful Powers!” exploded the in- 
dignant uncle, striking his closed hand 
upon his knee. “Don’t use that word in 
my presence again, sir! It’s offensive ; it’s 
absurd ; it’s utterly untrue !”’ 

“The farmer’s wife with whom the 
young lady is staying, in whom he is in- 
terested,” the other, corrected hurriedly, 
“asked me to give two seats in this con- 
veyance to a relative of hers, who ar- 
rives with a companion upon the 4:50 
train. She had expected to drive over her- 
self to meet her, but she discovered too 
late that your nephew and the young lady 
to whom—in whom— In short,” the 
speaker concluded confusedly, “they 
have taken the only horse and gone off 
buggy-riding together, leaving the Aber- 
crombie family carriage without any 
available means of locomotion.” 

“Can you tell me,” a crisp voice broke 
in, “if it is possible to find any sort of 
conveyance to carry me to my destina- 
tion?” 

“If this is Mrs. Schemerhorn,” the 
professor replied, “I have been commis- 
sioned to take you to your cousin’s—No, 
no trouble, I assure you, madam; her 
home lies on our direct road—a mile this 
side of the Junction—so your presence 
involves no change of route and occasions 
us no inconvenience whatsoever.” 

“You may speak for yourself, profes- 
sor,” Mr. Seymore unexpectedly broke 
in, as dismounting from the carry-all, he 
stood hat in hand upon the platform. 
“But when Mrs. Schemerhorn discovers 
the identity of your other fare, she may 
possibly decline your invitation—that is, 
if she feels about driving with me, as I 
remember she did on a certain memor- 
able morning some fifty years ago.” 

“Bless me! If it isn’t Ralph Seymore, 
as impudent as ever, and almost as good 
looking!” she laughed, holding out her 
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hand while a flush mounted to her deli- 
cate cheeks. ‘‘How did you recognize me 
after all these years? And how do we 
happen to meet here, of all the unlikely 
places in the world ?” 

“It would take more than half a cen- 
tury to make me forget that voice and 
those eyes,” he answered, bending over 
the hand she had given him. “Ah,” he 
added in a lower tone, “I’ve learned wis- 
dom since the old days at the Springs, 
Cordelia, and the next time I ask you to 
elope with me, I’ll adopt Eighteenth Cen- 
tury methods and carry you off in spite of 
yourself.” 

She laughed again, drawing her slen- 
der figure to its full height ; and flashing 








‘*You can add a postscript telling you’ve 
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net a classmate of Pendileton’s”’ 


dark 


a look at him from under her 
lashes, which carried the momentary illu- 
sion of youth, in spite of the white hair 
framing the aristocratic face, and the 
marks of time marring its once piquant 
beauty. 

“Considering the presence of two 
chaperons, and the apparently docile na- 
ture of your steed,” she said, “I think I 
shall not compromise myself if I accept 
the present invitation. And, indeed,” she 
added, as he settled himself beside her, 
“T shall be thankful of any means of 
reaching my journey’s end; for, al- 
though you almost made me feel young 
again, Ralph, I’ve reached a point where 
a hurried journey is a great tax; and I’m 
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not ashamed to confess I’m tired out.” 

“That’s one of the penalties of age— 
or rather, in my case,’’ Mr. Seymore cor- 
rected himself, “one of the penalties of 
having to deal with youth. Since I’ve had 
the guardianship of my nephew, Cor- 
delia, I assure you I never know when I 
may be called to the ends of the earth to 
untangle his affairs, or what new scrape 
the boy has got himself into over night, 
when I think that matters are satisfac- 
torily settled for a time. Just now, for 
instance, he fancies himself in love with 
some dowdy little country girl down 
here, and I’ve posted all the way from 
Boston to convince him that he hasn’t 
discovered the fourth Grace, or the tenth 
Muse, and that he’s quite enough of a 
fool as it is, without ruining his career 
for life by marrying her.” 

“Tt’s this horrible democratic mixing 
with one’s social inferiors,” Mrs. Schem- 
erhorn sighed. “Now, in our day we 
knew who was who, and the lines were 
drawn so sharply that we couldn’t over- 
step them. When you eloped with Ruth 
McCormick, everyone knew you’d have 
come together sometime anyway, and my 
family felt the same way about my secret 
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marriage. But this little niece of mine, 
whom I’ve come here to pack off to a 
convent, has no sense of the fitness of 
things; she’s taken to falling in love 
with the most undesirable creatures, and 
has wound up the season with a grand 
passion for some impossible country 
bumpkin. Of course one can’t argue the 
case: she wouldn’t understand what I 
meant if I said, ‘My dear Marjory, your 
Ralph may be all very well in a cornfield, 
but in my drawing-room—’ ” 

“God bless my soul!” interrupted the 
startled Mr. Seymore. “You don’t mean 
to say—but then it can’t be possible! And 
yet the name—My dear madam,” he ac- 
ded, turning a flushed face upon his as- 
tonished companion, “I fear I must warn 
you that you are referring to my nephew, 
my nephew, Ralph McCormick, who 
never handled a hoe in his life, and who, 
I assure you, is quite as much at home 
in a drawing-room, as any young fellow 
of his day, or even yours—” 

“Your nephew! But in that case,” 
Mrs. Schemerhorn interrupted somewhat 
frostily, “I would suggest that your lan- 
guage concerning my niece has been most 
discourteous, and that your attitude in 
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yard to his attentions to her is not only 
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extraordinary, but to me absolutely in- 
comprehensible !”’ 

‘My dear sir! My dear madam!” in- 
terrupted the Professor, mildly. “I can- 
not but overhear the discussion in regard 
to our young friends, and I am filled 
with emotions, both of pain and pleas- 
ire. I am so attached to your nephew, 
Mr. Seymore, and I have been so won 
by the evident sincerity of his affection, 
that—” 

‘Here they come now,” exclaimed the 
maid, delightedly. ‘“They’re coming 
down the cross-road in a buggy, madam. 
He’s got hold of her hand, he has indeed, 
madam; and they don’t see us no more 
than as if we wasn’t here!” 

“Hold your tongue, Maria,” Mrs. 
Schemerhorn retorted with old-fash 
ioned asperity. “If I approve of my 
niece’s conduct, it calls for no sort of 
comment from you.” 

Silently the occupants of the carry-all 
watched the leisurely approach of the 
\bercrombie horse as, with drooping 
head and loosened reins, it strayed at will 
ilong the grass-grown road, pausing 
from time to time to crop some tempting 
morsel, or brush away the flies with 
switching tail. In the shelter of the rusty 
buggy it was drawing, sat Youth and 
Beauty, hand fast in hand, eyes fixed on 
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eyes, oblivious of the passing moments, 
the waning sunshine, the quivering bal- 
ance of the waiting scales of Fate. At 
the crossroads the old horse paused, and 
turning round, surveyed the couple be- 
hind it with a sort of mild surprise ; then, 
shaking its shabby harness with a rattle 
which set the gray mare whinnying, it 
resumed its way, and rounding the clump 
of alder bushes by the guide-post, grad- 
ually disappeared from view. 

“Et in Arcadia Ego, ”’ 
Professor, softly. 

Mrs. Schemerhorn 
and laid 


quoted the 


irned impulsively, 
her hand on Mr. Seymore’s 
tremor in 
“ought we—must we spoil it ?”’ 
“Of course it’s most imprudent,” he 
answered, doubtfully. “Mere children, 
both of them! Indeed, you might say it’s 
utterly absurd—’”’ 


“Ralph,” she said with a 


“Yes,” she sechoed, with a_ tender 
laugh. “It’s deliciously, romantically ab- 
surd !” 

“And yet,” he hesitated, “I hardly 


know—I am loath to say—” 

A veil of mist dimmed the luster of 
her eyes, as her hand slipped down until 
it rested on his own. 

“We missed our Arcady, we two,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Why should we try to rob 


the boy and girl of theirs?” 


Chum 


BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 


| DONE it, all right, yer Honor. There 

aint no goin’ back on that. All them 
witnesses seen me do it, an’ the lawyer’s 
been tellin’ the jury that I didn’t have 
no cause fer to do it. Mebbe I didn’t. I'll 
leave it to you, Judge. 

“The lawyer has showed you by the 
cops that I’ve served a term. That’s 
right, too. I was No. 1734 in Moya- 
mensin’ fer seven years, barrin’ one year 
off fer good behavior, after a job me an’ 
another feller done at Scranton. They 
didn’t make no mistake that time, 


neither. They caught us with the goods, 


in’ they sent us up 


right and proper. 


When they let me out o’ Moyamensin’ 
with a new suit o’ clothes on my back an’ 
seventeen dollars an’ a half in my pocket, 
I made up my mind I was goin’ to be 
straight. I’d had a good long time to 
think it over, an’ I’d figgered it out that 
it wa’n’t no use tryin’ to beat the law. 
“Well, yer Honor, I come to New 
York, thinkin’ I’d make an honest livin’. 
I tramped roun’ fer a week, but there 
didn’t seem to be no show fer me. Time 
an’ again, when I spoke fer a job that 
was waitin’ fer a man, I’d get throwed 
down just as they was goin’ to hire me, 
mebbe. I don’t know whether they got on 
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to my prison white, er whether they just 
sized me up fer a crook. Anyhow, there 
didn’t seem to be no work lyin’ ’round 
loose fer Jim Dunn. 

“One night, after I’d been on the 
move all day lookin’ fer a job, an’ had 
been turned down hard at a couple o’ 
dozen places between the Battery an’ the 
Bronx, I sat down on a bench in Central 
Park, near the Fifty-ninth Street en- 
trance, to think it over an’ see what I was 
goin’ to do next. It was a blustery, raw 
evenin’, an’ there was a cold drizzle, an’ 
I was wet to the skin. That didn’t bother 
me partic’lar, though, fer I was dog- 
tired, an’ my feet ached fr’m walkin’, an’ 
I was hot inside at the idea of my tough 
luck. 

“Well, Judge, as I was a-settin’ there 
in the glim of the electric lights t’rough 
the rain, restin’ myself an’ tryin’ to cool 
off, I got to dopin’ out the whole game 
ever since I could remember. As I was 
a-sortin’ out one thing fr’m another, it 
struck me between the eyes like, that the 
layout had been dead ag’in me fr’m the 
start-off. To begin with, I didn’t remem- 
ber no father nor mother. Mebbe the jury 
knows what that’s apt to mean to a fel- 
ler. On top o’ that, it come to me that 
I’d been cut off fr’m other human bein’s 
since I was a kid. I aint sayin’ that I 
never had no pal, er anythin’ like that. I’d 
had pals, all right; one o’ them went to 
Moyamensin’ with me fer the same job, 
as I was tellin’ ye. But I’d never had 
what you might call a frien’—a feller er 
a woman who'd keep an eye on ye an’ 
give ye the tip when you was headed fer 
trouble. 

““*Mebbe,’ says I to myself, as I was 
a-settin’ there wi’ the drizzle beatin’ in 
my face, ‘I’d never have been inside of 
Moyamensin’ if I’d been better fixed that 
way.’ An’ then I figgered it out that I 
needed a frien’ worse than I needed a 
job. I was dopin’ out how much I’d give 
fer a frien’, when somethin’ queer hap- 
pened to me. 

“T’d shut my eyes fer a minnit, when 
all of a sudden I feels a warm touch on 
the back of my hand. I opens my eyes in 
a hurry, an’ I sees a little dog a-shiverin’ 
in front o’ me. I had two thoughts about 
that dog, sir. One of ’em was to kick it 


out o’ the way. I’d been used to kickin’ 
things, yer Honor, an’ mebbe gettin’ 
kicked myself. Well, just as I raised my 
foot to give ’im one, the little feller he 
wags his stump of a tail an’ he pricks up 
his cropped ears, an’ he looks up at me 
an’ I stoops over an’ I pats that dog on 
the head. Ye oughter have seen that little 
tramp carryin’ on! He barks an’ he wags 
his tail, an’ he jumps up ag’in me, an’ he 
starts to paw me all over, like I was his 
master an’ he’d given me up fer dead an’ 
had just found out I was livin’. It was 
more ’n I had bargained fer, so I orders 
‘im down. He drops on his haunches just 
like that, an’ he sets there a-lookin’ at 
me with them big brown eyes of his, like 
a human bein’ that’s had a call-down 
that wa’n’t comin’ to it an’ would like to 
find out what it’s all about. 

“Well, yer Honor, that was the first 
livin’ critter that had taken a shine to 
Jim Dunn, an’ that’s the honest truth, I 
keeps thinkin’ things over fer mebbe an 
hour, while the rain keeps a-drizzlin’ 
down on me. By an’ by that dog, he comes 
right up to me again, an’ he puts his 
head on my knee with a queer kind of a 
look in his eyes, like he might be sayin’ : 

“*Well, w’atcher goin’ to do with me?’ 

“T pats ’im on the head again, to make 
up fer the time I was goin’ to kick ’im. 

“Pretty soon along comes a copper, all 
bundled up in his rubber cloak. He sees 
me an’ he comes right up to me, as if he 
was lookin’ fer me. 

“*W’atcher doin’ here?’ says he. 
‘Don’t ye know enough to get in when it 
rains, er d’ye want me_to run yer in?” 

““T aint botherin’ nobody, mister,’ 
says I. 

“Ve aint, ay?’ says he. ‘Ye’re both- 
erin’ me. Move on, I’m tellin’ ye, an’ get 
off the earth.’ 

“While he was a-talkin’, the dog was 
kinder sizin’ ’im up all the time. All at 
once he bristles up an’ the hair on his 
neck stands up straight. 

“ ‘Come, walk along,’ says the copper. 

“An’ he puts his hand on my shoulder 
to give me a push. 

“That dog, sir, he lets out just one 
growl, an’ he goes fer the copper, ’s if he 
was fer chewin’ ’im up, rubber coat an’ 
all, right on the spot. 
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“I aint much on talk, Judge, an’ | 
couldn’t tell ye what come over me at 
that minnit. But it kinder broke me all 
up—bowled me clean over, you might 
say, ’s if I’d been drinkin’, er takin’ dope, 
er somethin’—to think of that little yap 
of a yaller cur offerin’ to take care of me! 
It come nat’ral-like to me at that stage 
of the game to call ’im ‘Chum’—fer he 
wanted to be chums with me, all right. 

‘Down, Chum,’ says I. 

“That dog, yer Honor and gentlemen 

f the jury, he just quits barkin’ an’ he 
slides down to my feet like he’d been used 
to mindin’ me all his life er was tickled 
to death at the idea of havin’ a name. 
Then he looks up fr’m me to the copper 
an’ fr’m the copper to me, first waggin’ 
his tail an’ then growlin’ under ’is 
breath, like he was sayin’, ‘Will I eat ’im 
up now, er will I wait a while? It’s up 
to you, Boss.’ I quiets him down some 
more, an’ then I gets up to go. 

‘All right, mister,’ says I to the cop, 
‘we'll move on.’ 

An’ so me ’n Chum we mosies along 
down Sixth Av’noo. When we comes to 
the German bakery, near the Fiftieth 
Street ‘L’ Station, I goes in an’ I counts 
out five pennies fer two coffee-cakes. I 
takes one myself an’ I gives the other to 
Chum. Ye oughter seen that dog eat! 
Why, he bolted that cake down in three 
er four swallows, like he aint had a feed 
fer a week. It done me more good to see 
that dog eat that coffee-cake than any- 
thin’ that had happened to me in my life 
before. ’T'wan’t much of a thing to buy 
a dog somethin’ to eat, Judge, but— 

“Ye say f’r me to c’nfine myself to the 
case, Judge? All right, yer Honor; I was 
gettin’ to it all the time. 

“The way he stuck right to me ever 
since he found me on that seat in Central 
Park that rainy night, gave me a lot to 
think about—c’nsiderin’ as how I was 
Jim Dunn, who never had no frien’. He 
kinder made me feel, Judge, that it was 
up to me to keep straight, so ’s I could 
have ’im keep on likin’ me. Ye can figger 
it out fer yerself, Judge. When a feller’s 
got somebody to keep an eye on him, 
‘taint as if he didn’t have nobody that 
cared a picayune. An’ Chum, he cared, 
yer Honor—he cared a whole lot. 
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“I found out how much he cared, an’ 
how much he knew, the night I met a 
feller on the Bowery—an old pal of 
mine—an’ he took me into a saloon an’ 
set me down to a table in back, an’ bought 
me a schooner of beer an’ started to put 
me wise to a job him an’ another feller 
was goin’ to pull off at Garden City. 

“Tt struck me that Chum didn’t take 
to that feller the first time he laid eyes 
on ’im. That dog kinder bristled up and 
sneaked in under my chair. Every onc’t 
in a while, as Bill was talkin’ to me, 
Chum would move roun’ an’ change the 
place he was layin’ on, like he wa’n’t 
easy where he was. 

“Well, the job Bill put me onto was a 
good one. It was a dead sure thing, with 
plenty of real silver fer swag an’ no 
risk to speak of. They was in cahoots 
with the caretaker. He told me about it 
—how they was goin’ to work it, an’ 
everythin’, as we was sippin’ our beer. 

“*VYou get on to the idea, Jim, don’t 
ye?’ says Bill. ‘Ye’re a kind of a slob,’ 
says he, ‘but we’s got to have a feller to 
watch the roadside, an’ you're elected, 
see?’ 

“Tt looks mighty good to me, Bill,’ 
says I, ‘there aint no use talkin’.’ 

‘“*Ve’re next,’ says he, ‘an’ there aint 
no more chance of gettin’ caught at it 
than nothin’ at all.’ 

“T thought the idea over pretty hard, 
Judge. I’d been playin’ in tough luck 
ever since they let me out o’ Moyamen- 
sin’, an’ I hadn’t a job fer more ’n two 
or three hours at a time in all them 
weeks. The seventeen dollars an’ a half 
the warden give me was gone—all but 
a quarter an’ two dimes. | figgered it out 
that in two days, unless there was some- 
thin’ doin’ fer me right away, I wouldn't 
have coppers enough to buy me an’ Chum 
a plate o’ beans an’ a cruller. As it was, 
I’d been sleepin’ at the city lodgin’ house 
fer a week. 

‘An’ right here, yer Honor, I want 
to put in a good word fer the cops. Only 
onc’t did they offer to part us. The night 
they tried it, me an’ Chum we curled up 
on a bench in City Hall Park, an’ I 
stuffed myself out with noospapers under 
my coat, an’ we two shivered it out till 
mornin’ an’— 
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“Yes, yes, yer Honor, it’s all got to do 
with the case. I’m comin’ right to it 
now. As I was sayin’, Judge, the chances 
looked pretty slim to me fer a meal an’ 
a bed when that feller— His real name, 
yer Honor? Let me off, Judge, fr’m 
tellin’ it. I aint got nothin’ ag’in ’im. He 
meant all right. If I wa’n’t tryin’ to be 
straight, I’d have jumped at the job. 
But I was different now. I had a frien’ 
to think of when I was dopin’ things 
out. So I calls Chum out fr’m under the 
chair. He jumps right out an’ he plants 
himself before me, his ears pricked up, 
a-lookin’ at me, all ready fer a confab. 

““Chum,’ says I, ‘the game’s about 
played out fer me an’ you. I’m goin’ to 
hitch up with Bill. What d’ye say?” 

“Now, Judge, I aint sayin’ that dog 
took in what I asked him same ’s you 
an’ me would, but he caught on to the 
idea somehow—just as sure as I’m in 
bad now, a-standin’ here before a judge 
an’ jury. He backs out fr’m me, an’ he 
starts to act uneasy, like the fleas were 
gettin’ at him. 

“All right, Chum,’ says I, ‘if you 
aint got no more to say about it, we'll go 
ahead.’ 

“An’ with that I gets up an’ puts out 
my flipper to Bill. 

“‘l’m wid ye, Bill,’ says I. 

“ ‘Good fer you, Jim,’ says he. 

“We were shakin’ hands on the deal, 
when Chum butts into the game. He 
kinder backs away fr’m us some more, an’ 
looks fr’m me to Bill an’ fr’m Bill to 
me, like he was tryin’ to size things up. 
Then, all of a sudden, he lets out a 
growl, an’ he bristles up an’ he shows 
them teeth o’ his—the little yap!—an’ 
he squares himself to go fer Bill. 

“*Hold on, Chum,’ says I, droppin’ 
Bill’s hand sudden. ‘Down, down, son’ 

“*Wat ’n hell ’s the matter wi’ that 
cur?’ says Bill, sidlin’ out o’ the way in 
a hurry. 

“*Nothin’,’ says I, sore at the idea of 
his callin’ Chum a cur, ‘but it aint no 


go.’ 


“ ‘Why aint it no go?’ 
“*Cuz Chum sez “No,” an’ I go by 
what Chum says.’ 

“*Well, I’ll be damned,’ says Bill, an’ 
he lays down his dime fer the beers on 


the table, an’ he walks out madder ’n a 
hornet that’s been man-handled. 

“So that was the end of that, yer 
Honor. 

“Next day but one I struck a job 
workin’ on Mad’son Av’noo, tearin’ up 
the tracks. I’m gettin’ pretty near the 
end of it now, Judge. They hired me 
at the barn on a Friday, as it was gettin’ 
to be evenin’. We loafed roun’ the barn 
till about seven o’clock—me ’n Chum— 
an’ then they made up a gang an’ took 
us down to take the place of a gang that 
was quittin’ on an eight hour shift. 

“T tell ye, I felt mighty good when 
they handed me that crowbar! It looked 
like a long job, an’ the pay wa’n’t bad, 
an’ it figgered out like a fine start fer 
me an’ Chum. Mebbe it would have pan- 
ned out good, too, if it hadn’t been on a 
Friday. Anyhow, I was walkin’ on air 
as they started us off. 

“That dog, sir, he acted like he knew 
just how I was feelin’. He kept a- 
jumpin’ roun’ me an’ waggin’ ’is stump 
like he was crazy to wag it clean off, an’ 
yappin’ like his sides was splittin’ with 
laughs at the idea of my good luck. He 
kept right on, close to my heels, till we 
got to the place we was to start in 
workin’. 

“*Twan’t more ’n four hours after 
that when I done this job they’ve got me 
up fer, yer Honor. A whole bunch of 
witnesses what seen me do it has been 
tellin’ you how I done it, an’ the lawyer 
he’s been makin’ it out ’s how I didn’t 
have no cause fer to do it. I claim that 
I had cause, Judge. The chaplain up at 
Moyamensin’ uset to tell us every onc’t 
in a while in chapel, when he was pray- 
in’ to Gawd with a guard with a loaded 
billy at the end of each aisle, ’bout some 
old law "bout an eye fer an eye ’n a tooth 
fer a tooth. I figger out that that’s the 
law they’re tryin’ me by. Well, Judge, if 
I’m under that law, why wa’n’t the other 
feller? But mebbe I’m all wrong. Any- 
how, I done it, an’ I wish to Gawd I 
never done it, now. But at the time I 
didn’t see how I could have done differ- 
ent. 

“T aint sayin’ nothin’ agin that feller. 
Mebbe he was born that kind, an’ he 
couldn’t help doin’ what he done no more 











than I could help doin’ what I done. Any- 
way, the first time I ever laid eyes on him, 
[ says to myself: 

“*TLook out, Jim, he’s goin’ to make 
trouble for ye.’ 

“The trouble came quicker 'n I 
counted on. We'd hardly got to work, 
Chum kinder hangin’ aroun’ me as clos’t 
as he could, when the boss—the feller the 
lawyer ’s been sayin’ was such a good 
man—he sings out to the gang: 

‘*Whose damn cur is that?’ says he. 

‘*Mine, sir,’ says I, respectful. 

‘““*Well, get "im out o’ here er go down 
to the barn an’ get yer pay fer an hour’s 
work an’ get out yerself. He’s in the 
way,’ says he. 

“It made me hot all over fer a min- 
nit, ’cuz that dog wa’n’t botherin’ no- 
body; but I puts the brakes on myself 
hard, an’ I says, obedient like : 

“All right, sir.’ 

‘An’ I steps to that dog an’ I points 
to the corner of the sidewalk, ’crost the 
street, an’ I says in his ear: 

“ ‘Chum,’ says I, ‘ye’re in the way. Get 
over there an’ stay there till I knock off, 
an’ then we'll get t’gether an’ talk it 
over.’ 

‘Chum knew fer sure what I was tell- 
in’ ’im. He sniffs up at me like he was 
sorry he butted in, an’ then he turns 
roun’, knowin’ as ye please, an’ he walks 
over slow an’ ashamed, lookin’ back every 
few steps to make sure he was doin’ the 
right thing this time. 

“Well, Judge, I got down to work 
again, as hard as I knew how. That 
crowbar it felt light as a feather duster 
in my hands. Onc’t in a while, when I 
straightened up to rest my back fer a 
minnit, I see Chum a-sittin’ up at the 
edge of the curbin’, near a lamp-post, 
a-watchin’ me with them ears cocked up, 
like there wa’n’t no other critter in the 
world fer him but me. It done me good 
to see him there, like he was my side 
pardner waitin’ fer me, an’ I got to 
thinkin’ what kind er a feed we was goin’ 
to have. 

“Pretty soon, when ‘it was gettin’ to 
be pretty near time to knock off fer sup- 
per, we got mighty busy a-haulin’ an’ a- 
shovin’ all together to raise a big frog at 
the crossin’. All at onc’t I sees t’rough 
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the corners of my eyes like, that Chum 
was comin’ ’crost the street toward me. 
I smiles to myself as I thinks that mebbe 
he’d got the idea that I’d forgot ’im an’ 
he was comin’ over t’ let me know he was 
waitin’. 

“Just then, yer Honor, the boss steps 
sudden to one side, an’ Chum gits in ’is 
way, him not knowin’ no better. Well, 
Judge, that feller he steps back an’ he 
braces himself, an’ he lets the poor little 
dog have it with his heavy hob-nailed 
boot. I seen ’im do it with my own eyes, 
an’ I hears a yelp, an’ then I sees Chum 
almost beside me, tryin’ to creep up to 
me. He wa’n’t whinin’, either, as some 
other dog might have whined, but he was 
a-moanin’, like he was a human bein’ 
that didn’t want to let on to how it was 
hurtin’ him. 

“*T told you to get that cur out o’ the 
way!’ sings out the boss, turnin’ roun’ 
to give a dago a dressin’ down. 

“TI felt like somebody’d poured a gal- 
lon of boilin’ water down my back. I 
kneels down by the little feller, an’ he 
cuddles up ag’in me an’ he starts fer to 
lick my hand, draggin’ himself closer to 
me an’ lookin’ up at me sorrowful. 

“*Get busy, now, er get out!’ yells the 
boss, an’ he starts fer me. 

“Judge, I saw red at that minnit. That 
little critter was dyin’—the only critter 
that’d ever given a damn what become 0’ 
Jim Dunn. To me +e wa’n’t no dog. He 
was a frien’—the only frien’ I'd ever 
had. An’ that feller had killed ’im fer 
no fault at all. 

“IT was havin’ a hard time keepin’ 
myself fr’m goin’ for him, when up he 
comes an’ he starts to push Chum away 
with his foot. 


“Get out—get out, both o’ ye!’ he 
hollers. 
“At that yer Honor I goes clean 


crazy, an’ I jumps up an’ pitches into ’im 
‘fore he could draw another breath. 
“Now, yer Honor an’ gentlemen of 
the jury, I’ve told ye why I maimed that 
feller fer life, without intendin’ to. I 
aint got nothin’ more to say. I guess ye’re 
goin’ to send me up fer a good long 
term—an’ mebbe ye oughter. I don’t 
know as I care a whole lot anyhow, 
seein’ ’s my Chum’s gone.” 
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Boss Grogan’s Pull 
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FLAHERTY was in a pretty bad way, 

although he did not know it. He lay 
in his bed under the roof of his story- 
and-a-half shanty and stared at the bare 
boards of the roof through which the 
shingle nails extended their points down- 
ward, and felt better than he had for 
several days; for the visit of the Boss 
had cheered him. The Boss—not the 
mill boss, but the Boss of the Third 
Ward, Boss Grogan—had come up with 
Doctor Thompson to pass the time of 
day. For ten full minutes the small, 
poorly furnished room had been crowded 
with warm, pulsating life, and Flaherty 
had absorbed some of it. 

The Boss was big. He was ruddy and 
ever-perspiring, and his breath was warm 
with clean fumes of whiskey, and his 
front was one huge spread of white 
waistcoat, dotted here and there with 
watch chains. Cigars stuck out of various 
pockets in the most hopeful guise. The 
visit was good for Flaherty; it gave him 
a new grip on life. 

Boss Grogan was the kind of man that 
always seems most out of place at sick- 
beds. He was too big for the chairs, he 
had no sick-room voice, no sick-room 
talk, but he was invariably a visitor at 
the sick-beds of his ward, and the most 
welcome—for he was the warm Life- 


* As-It-Is-Outside coming into the long, 


eventless day of Life-Behind-Drawn- 
Blinds. For the rest, he ran a saloon in 
the Third Ward. He was also rather 
busily occupied, and succeeded well, in 
running the ward itself. 

When Boss Grogan had smelled the 
corned beef and cabbage he had stood 
up and put on his hat. The doctor was 
already standing. 

“Well, so long, Mike, I smell dinner 


a-cookin’,” he said, ‘‘an’ I must be get- 
tin’ along. Ye’re lookin’ fine, an’ ’twont 
be long before ye’re as good as new ag’ in. 
Good luck t’ ye!” 

Flaherty let his thin, hard right hand 
rest a moment in the soft, warm hand 
of Grogan. His left, wrapped in many 
white bandages, lay heavily on the 
blanket. 

“I’m glad ye kem up, Grogan,” he 
said, weakly, ‘‘an’ mind ye beware av th’ 
top step. I’ll be fixin’ it whin I git awn 
me feet wance ag’in.” 

“Sure ye will!” said Grogan, cheer- 
fully. “Well, so long!” 

Grogan felt carefully with his foot 
for the broken top step, and descended 
the narrow stairway slowly, and a mo- 
ment later Doctor Thompson followed. 
At the foot they turned into the little 
kitchen to have a word with Mrs. Flah- 
erty. As they entered, she turned from 
the hot stove and looked at the doctor 
with a question in her anxious glance. 

“He’s doin’ fine!” said Grogan, cheer- 
fully. 

“He’s worse again to-day,” said Doc- 
tor Thompson. “Not hopeless, but he is 
pretty bad. I’ll drop in again before 
supper.” 

“But don’t ye fret, Maggie,” said the 
Boss. “If there’s anny pull-through to 
him, we'll pull th’ old boy through yit. 
He aint dead by a long ways.” 

Mrs. Flaherty smiled bravely until 
they had gone, but then she dropped into 
the yellow pine chair, covered her head 
with her apron and rocked back and 
forth in an agony of woe. It was not be- 
cause she was losing the provider ; it was 
not because she would be left to support 
the five young ones and the one un- 
born; it was because Mike himself was 
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going She mourned as long as she could 
afford to mourn, with dinner on the 
stove, and then she wiped her eyes on 
the corner of her apron, and once more 
bent over the stove. 

Flaherty’s accident had not made as 
much of a stir in the town as accidents 
usually made. It was scarcely mentioned 
n the evening paper. He had gone to the 
mill one morning and had, as usual, fired 
up his furnace a full hour earlier than 
the other hands appeared, and had 
started his engine. But when the other 
hands did arrive, they found Flaherty 


lying white and still ag: 


iinst the engine. 
His left hand was crushed and his life 


was flowing out of him in the red stream 
that trickled from his wrist to form a 
pool in the pit under the big flywheel. 

On any other day the evening paper 
would have made much of the accident, 
but that evening the paper was full of 
the first-ward murder—and a murder, if 
it be a little mysterious, is far more im- 
portant than a mere mill accident. It has 
more human interest. 

Boss Grogan was one of the few to 
whom Flaherty’s accident meant more 
than the murder; for Flaherty was a 
vote in the Third Ward, and old Blar- 
com had been a First Warder, and tied 
to the other party, anyway. Grogan could 
stand having the other side’s majority 
reduced, but if Flaherty went, he took 
his vote with him, Flaherty had that 
much pull with the Boss, but Mrs. Flah- 
erty had more, for there had been a day 
when Flaherty and Grogan had worked 
side by side, pounding ballast on the 
railway, and when it had been nip-and- 
tuck whether Maggie would be Mrs. 
Flaherty or Mrs. Grogan. Perhaps the 
fact that she-had become Mrs. Flaherty 
had nothing to do with Grogan’s remain- 
ing a bachelor. Perhaps it had. 

“Ve think he’s a goner, then?” asked 
the Boss when he and the doctor were on 
the street. “Is he so bad as all that?” 

“He is,” said the doctor. ‘““There seems 
to be no hope for him. I had Brown and 
Mogridge in to see him last night. We 
all agreed. Of course, if he had a special 
ist, a man like Calthorpe, for example, 
he might have a ghost of a chance; Cal- 
thorpe has done some wonderful things. 


But we can’t have Calthorpe. I don’t 
suppose you have any pull there, Gro- 
gan? 

The doctor smiled, but Grogan did 
not. He frowned. 

“No,” he said, “not a dang bit av a 
pull. ’lis a new name to me entirely. 
W’u’d ye mind sayin’ it again, doctor?” 

“Calthorpe,” repeated the doctor, but 
thought best to add: “Though there 
would be little chance of his coming 
here from the big city, even if you had a 
pull. A thousand dollars would not 
tempt him.” 

Grogan wrote the name-and address 
carefully in the little vest-pocket memo- 
randum book that was the only account 
book he kept, and slipped the book back 
into his pocket. 

“So poor old Mike’s goin’ t’ kick th’ 
bucket!” he said, regretfully. 

“There is not the least doubt of it, 
I’m afraid,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, well!” said Grogan, cheerfully. 
“We all got to die—it’s all in a lifetime, 
as th’ feller says. So long, doc.” 

Grogan walked toward his saloon, 
and as he walked he rattled the small 
change in his trousers-pocket as he had a 
way of doing when he was thinking. 

It was the noon-hour, and the Third 
Ward wore the noon-hour quiet. The 
saw mills had ceased their screeching, 
and the loud buzz of the sash-and-door 
factories was stilled. The sun made a 
stout round shadow of Boss Grogan into 
which he stepped at each forward stride, 
but at each step the shadow moved for 
ward too, as impalpable and difficult to 
hold as the idea Boss Grogan was trying 
to formulate. 

Along the shady side of his saloon 
several mill hands were sitting, close to 
the building, with their dinner buckets 
open and pails of beer near at hand, and 
inside the saloon there were others, 
lounging in a few chairs or leaning 
against the bar. Boss Grogan had a word 
for those outside, and then pushed 
through the swinging doors into his sa- 
loon. 

None of the men along the bar wore 
coats, and nearly all had blue cotton 
shirts in various stages of fadedness, and 
they were all talking loudly, as men do 











when gathered thus, each trying to make 
lis own words heard above the general 
noise of conversation. But midway of 
the line was one man whose shirt was a 
bit more faded than the others, and who 
talked a little louder and looked more 
like a mill hand than the oldest mill 
hand there. As Grogan passed along the 


line he had a word for each—and when 
he came to this man he not only spoke 
but touched him on the arm. ‘There was 
a quick exchange of glances, and Gro- 
gan walked on. When the one o’clock 
whistle blew this one man had still half 
a glass of beer before him and he loi 
tered over it until the others had gone 
out. Then he went into the back room 
where Grogan was awaiting him. 

“Anythin’ doin’ ?” asked Grogan. 

“It is too early to say anything yet- 
began the man. 

“Nothin’ doin’, then,” said Grogan, 
shortly. “I didn’t think there’d be when 
[ got th’ mill boss t’ put ye on th’ pay 
roll. | knowed ye’d be wastin’ ye’re time, 
an’ I told ye so. But I let ye do it. for | 
thought Flaherty was goin’ t’ get well. 
But he’s goin’ t’ kick th’ bucket.” 

“Flaherty? You mean the engineer 
who had his hand hurt?’ 

“That’s th’ boy,” said Grogan. “Mike 
Flaherty.” 

The man shook his head and smiled, 
scornfully. 

“Oh, well!” said Grogan, rising. “I 
but mentioned it t’ ye. "Tis no matter.” 

“Sit down here!” said the man in the 
faded shirt, with a voice of authority 
that did not harmonize well with his ap- 
pearance. And Grogan sat down again. 

“Now,” said the man, “what have you 
got to say? If you suspect Flaherty, why 
didn't you say so in the first place? Why 
did you let me go to the mill?” 

Grogan leaned over the table and 
looked straight into the detective’s eyes. 

“Mike Flaherty alive,” he said, “was 
a good, straight vote, but he’s not wan 
whin he’s dead. If I had throwed Flah- 
erty’s vote away, ’twould have been th’ 
first vote Grogan iver throwed away. 
That’s between you an’ me. But if he’s 
goin’ t’ die, I hev no more use fer him.” 

The detective searched Grogan’s face 
with his crafty eyes, but he only saw there 
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the hard, calculating face of a tough- 
ened ward politician, with narrowed 
eyes full of guile. He was satisfied, but 
it was not his business to say so. 

“What do you expect to get out of 
it?”’ he asked. 

“Nawthin’!” said Grogan. “Naw- 
thin’! I might git a bit of pop-larity if 
‘twas knowed I had helped to catch th’ 
murderer, but I don’t want to be knowed 
in it, at all. | want t’ be kept out of it.” 

Naturally, thought the detective, as 
Flaherty was one of your right-hand 
men, the popularity might work the 
wrong way. He made a mental memo- 
randum to look up Gregan’s record a 
little to learn the real reason—but half 
a minute later he found it—Grogan and 
Flaherty had been rivals in the old days. 

“What makes you think it was Flah- 
erty?” he asked. 

“If ye knew Flaherty like I do, ye 
would not be askin’ that,” said Grogan. 
“[ worked side by side with Flaherty, 
wance, an’ both av us was coortin’ th’ 
same girrl, an’ I know Flaherty th’ same 
as I know mesilf. He’s th’ mean wan, 
Flaherty is. Twas a fine idea, stickin’ his 
hand into th’ enjine t’ mash it!” 

There had been a struggle when Old 
Blarcom was murdered, and the old 
man’s room had given evidence of it; 
but this was not all. The old man had 
fought with nails and teeth; there were 
bits of flesh found under his nails, and 
a bit of skin between his teeth. There 
must have been blood on the clothes of 
the murderer. Grogan’s eyes glittered as 
he explained it all to the detective. 

“An’ where was Flaherty th’ night av 
th’ murder?” he concluded. ‘Ask Missus 
Flaherty, was he at home? Ask Missus 
Flaherty.” 

Che man from Chicago arose. 

“You will say nothing about it?” he 
said to Grogan. 

“Not me!” said Grogan. ‘‘Would I be 
wantin’ Maggie t’ know I had done 
annything about it?” 

lhe detective noted the “Maggie.” He 
did not go back to the mill again that 
afternoon, and he never went back. He 
spent the afternoon at the Blarcom 
house in building up the evidence that 
was to convict Mike Flaherty. It was 
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not hard to erect a structure of circum- 
stantial evidence on what Grogan had 
suggested, but it was difficult to build 
one strong enough to convince a jury. 
He had a great deal to do before he 
could put Flaherty under arrest. 

That evening Grogan walked to Flah- 
erty’s shanty and his face did not bear 
its usual look of placid power. He 
looked the ward politician, hard and 
crafty; but when he entered Flaherty’s 


kitchen he forced himself to look as 
usual, and he was unusually pleasant to 
Maggie. He took the third little Flah- 
erty on his knee. 

“An’ how’s Mike th’ evenin’?” he 
asked with a simulation of his usual easy 
manner. ; 

Maggie’s voice trembled, but she tried 
to answer bravely. 

“Bad, th’ doctor says,” she replied. 
“He’s out of his head a bit, like. Oh, 
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Tim,” she said, suddenly, “is there naw 
thin’ we can do fer him? "Tis breakin’ 
me heart t’ see him lay up there, an’ me 
not able t’ do a thing fer him, an’ him 
always that good t’ me when th’ kids 
was comin’—an’ all th’ time. Can’t ye 
do nawthin’ fer him, Tim? Ye wont let 
him die, will ye?” 

“There there now, Maggie!” 
said Grogan. “Don’t take on so, girrl.” 
wouldn’t ask, Tim,” 
she said, “but I aint afeard t’ ask you. 
You an’ me was always good friends, an’ 
you an’ Mike—an’ you’ve got a pull. 
Can’t ye save him fer me an’ th’ kids? 
He’s always stood by ye all he could, an’ 
yell stand by him, wont ye, ‘Tim ?” 

“Don’t take on 
“Ve'll be makin’ yerself sick.” 

For answer she threw 


now, 


‘““There’s some | 


so,” said Grogan, 
herself on her 
knees at his feet and begged, her sobs 
making her words incoherent and tu- 
multuous, and the child on his knees 
wept also, not knowing what it was all 
about. 

“There, now,” said Grogan, again and 
again, “there, now!’ It seemed to be all 
he could say. Presently he set the child 
carefully on the floor and raised Mag- 
gie. 

“There, now,” he said. “I'll just step 
up an’ see Mike a bit.” 

He walked slowly up the dark stairs, 
and turned into the little room where 
one lamp, turned low, burned on a forty- 
cent table. Flaherty was not asleep, and 
he turned his head toward Grogan and 
stared at him. He did not seem to recog- 
nize him at first, and muttered unintelli- 
gibly; but when Grogan took his hand 
he seemed to know his visitor. 

“*Tis you, Grogan,” he said, in his 
feeble voice. ‘I’ve been wantin’ t’ have a 
worrd with ye. About Maggie an’ th’ 
kids. ’Tis a harrd job t’ leave thim—her- 
silf an’ th’ five little wans an’ th’ wan I 
wont be after seein’ at all—’twill be a 
harrd day’s worrk, Tim. An’ me, but th’ 
other day so strong an’ hearty, an’ think- 
in’ what a lot I’d be doin’ fer hersilf an 
thim. ’Tis not fer mesilf I care, mind 
ye, but *twill be harrd for Maggie with 
thim six on her hands. I was wonderin’ 
would ye keep an’ eve awn thim whin 
I’m planied, Grogan. Ye hev a pull, like, 
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an’ ‘twould be no harrd job fer ye t’ see 
she had some sorrt av a job. Ye'll do it 
fer me, Tim, wont ye? I’ve done what | 
could fer ye in th’ votin’ way, now an’ 
ag’in.” 

“Sure ye have, Mike,” said Grogan. 

““An’ ye’ll see they don’t starve, may 
be?” asked Flaherty, eagerly. 

“I'll see they are took care of,” 
Grogan. 


said 


“May our Lady bliss ye!” 
herty. 

When Grogan went down he did not 
go through the kitchen again. He felt 
he could not stand it, and his rea 


that 
son for coming was satisfied. He went 


said Fia 


back to his saloon. 4 

When he was gone, Maggie went up 
to Mike’s sick-room and took her hus- 
band’s hand in her She always 
managed to hide her tears when she was 
with Mike, for the doctor had told her 
a nurse should be cheerful—and she was 
the nurse. 

“Mike,” she said, softly, “I had a 
word with Grogan, an’ mebby he’ll be 
doin’ somethin’ fer ye. ’Tis a grand pull 
he has, an’ he was always yer friend.” 

But Mike did not hear. Already he had 
lapsed into his mild delirium, and was 
talking unintelligible things. Maggie 
turned away again, but she felt less hope 
less, for she had spoken to Grogan, and 
Grogan had a pull. 

If she could have heard Grogan she 
would have cursed his name. 

In his saloon Grogan found the Chi 
cago detective waiting for him, as he had 
expected, in the little back room. 

“Anythin’ doin’ ?” asked Grogan. 

“Ves,” said the detective, “I think I’m 
on the right track, now, but—”’ 

“T have been up havin’ a worrd wid 
Flaherty,” said Grogan, slowly, “an’ 
there is no ‘but’ to it. He’s dyin’, An’ he 
knows he’s dyin’. So he let-out th’ whole 
thing t’ me.” 

The detective leaned forward eagerly. 

“He confessed ?” he cried. 

“From beginnin’ t’ end,” said Grogan. 
‘He says it was him that done it, an’ it 
was this way—” 


own. 


Slowly. now answering a question, and 
now speaking without prompting, Gro- 
gan poured forth the full confession— 
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with details so minute and concise that 
there could be no doubt in anyone’s mind. 
From time to time the detective made a 
memorandum as Grogan relentlessly gave 
his old sweetheart’s husband up to the 
law 

\s he ended, 
bedside, 


t} - io} bl 
lather might bless 


Maggie, by her hus- 
praying that the 
lim Grogan 

‘And you are willing to swear to this ?” 
asked the detective. 


vand’s 


Was 


“Sure!” said Grogan. “But if ’twas all 
th’ same, ’twould be no harm not t’ say 
I coaxed it out then gave it 
away.” 

“It would be better,’’ said the detec- 
tive, with shrewd eyes twinkling, “to say 
that 
evidences of his guilt, he confessed. 

“Tis that I was meanin’,” 
gan. “’Twas natural whin ye told me 
what ye had found out that I should tell 
Flaherty. But ye wont be arrestin’ him 


soon ?”’ 


av him an’ 


when he was confronted with the 


said Gro- 


“To-morrow morning,” said the de 
tective, shutting his book and rising. 

“Well, twill make no difference,” said 
Grogan. “‘He’s a dead man already, Mike 
is. There’ll be no hangin’.”’ 

But Grogan was mistaken, and even 
the detective smiled as his train bore him 
hrough the night with the memorandum 
of Flaherty’s snug in his 
pocket. He reflected that in this case, as 
in all others, there was a woman, and he 
blessed all women, for if there had been 
no Maggie Flaherty he could not hav 
made a tool of Grogan, and he would 
still be doing hard days’ work in the saw- 
mill on a bootless errand. 

But Grogan would soon enough learn 
his mistake, the mistake of thinking that 
the law would let a murderer die. 

lhe next morning Flaherty was placed 
under arrest, though he knew nothing 
about it. He was lost in the mazes of tan- 
gled delirium and aware of nothing. But 
Maggie knew. She stood dry eved and 
astounded when the police came to place 
Mike formally in the hands of the law, 
and drv-eved she read the long account 
with which the detective had been made 
to supply the morning paper—for she 
knew Grogan had a pull, and he had 
gotten men out of fixes as bad as this. 


confession 
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She read dry-eyed until she came to 
the paragraph that told of Grogan’s visit 
to her home the night before, and how he 
had confronted Mike with the evidence 
of his guilt, and how Mike had con 
fessed. Then her heart jumped once, as 
if it would leap out of her body, and 
then it contracted, as though iron bands 
had drawn tight around it, and, 
still holding the paper, she fell heavily 
to the floor. 

When she recovered her senses one of 
the litthe Flahertys was climbing over 
her, whimpering, and another was stand- 
ing beside her, bawling. She did not seem 
to hear or see them. She arose, clinging 
to the edge of the kitchen table, and 
steadied herself until her limbs had re- 
gained some of their strength. 

Then she took the long meat knife 
from the table, hid it in her dress, and 
went out. 

White-faced and large-eyed she en- 
tered Grogan’s saloon, pushing the 
swinging doors with one hand, while the 
other rested on the handle of the knife. 
Che bar-room was empty, except for the 
bartender. He stared at her curiously. 

“Grogan?” she asked, in a tone that 
she did not recognize. 

“Tim? Why, Tim’s down th’ 
river fer a two-weeks’ fishin’ trip. Noth- 
in’ I can do fer ye?” 

“No, nothin’,” she said. “I wanted t’ 
see Tim. I can wait till he gits back.” 

Through the weeks that followed Mag- 
gie walked as through a dream. When 
they took Mike away from the shanty 
she seemed to have lost everything. The 
neighbors came in to get the meals and 
to do the little that the Flaherty young 
ones needed hich little 
enough. Mike had been taken away from 
her. Grogan had gone away, and she must 
wait until he returned before she could 
kill him. There was nothing to do but 
wait. 

But Flaherty did not die; the law saw 
to that. If Calthorpe were needed to save 
Flaherty for the hanging, Calthorpe 
must come; if a thousand Calthorpes 
were needed, the law could and would 
afford them. When Flaherty came out of 
his delirium he found himself waited 


been 


gone 


done, w was 


upon by a trained nurse and adminis- 
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tered to by the great surgical specialist. 
He was very weak, and he had no arm 
on the left side, and they would not al- 
low him to say a word; but he had no 
pain and felt that he was himself again. 


[he day came when they said Maggie 


could go and see him. They told her he 
would get well. That was the first day 
since Grogan had fled that she knew she 
was a human being; and she lay on 
Mike’s empty bed on the second floor and 
wept for an hour before she could put on 
her hat. 

At the end of the hour she had lost all 
idea of killing Grogan; she had bigger 
work to do—she had Mike’s life to save. 
She could kill Grogan later, if need be, 
but she could not allow her great work 
to be interfered with by small things. 
But above all, she was happy. 

Mike was going to get well! 

She almost ran to the room in the jail, 
that had been converted into a temporary 
hospital, and when the nurse left her at 
the door she trembled so that she could 
hardly turn the knob. But she opened the 
door. 

Grogan, big and perspiring, was sit- 
ting beside the bed! 

He was sitting beside the bed, and he 
was holding Mike’s thin, white hand, and 
Mike was smiling at him with a pale 
smile. 

Maggie stood in the door, panting, her 
eyes dilated and her hands hardening 
into clenched fists. The snake! The de- 
ceiving snake! Her hand rose mechan- 
ically to her hat and grasped the long, 
sharp hat-pin—and Grogan turned. 

“Hello, Maggie!” he said, in his big, 
sonorous voice. ‘He’s doin’ fine!” 

It is not by being as other men that one 
becomes a Boss. 

As Grogan turned he was but turning 
to greet a woman—an ordinary woman 
who had come to see her sick man—but it 
was none the less Grogan the Boss that 
turned toward her; it was Grogan, the 
big, fearless, autocratic. Maggie was 
less than an incident, she was nothing. 
With a quick sob she jabbed her hat- 
pin through her hat, and dropped her 
hat on the chair, and the next moment 
she was kneeling beside the bed with 
her face against Mike’s hand, sobbing 


incoherent soft words of endearment 
that only Irish wives and Irish mothers 
know—words that are half a_ prayer 
and half a caress. 

“Ah, Mike, Mike, darlin’,”’ she cried, 
“an’ me so near t’ losin’ ye, an’ me 
heart that’s broken! But they’ll not be 
hangin’ ye, Mike dear, Hiven bliss us! 
whilst I hev me life left t’ save ye!” 
Her words softened into a caress. 

Flaherty drew his hand across her 
cheek and let it rest against her warm 
neck. 

“Hang, is it?” he said, weakly. 
“Sure, darlin’, they'll not be hangin’ 
annywan.” 

Grogan stopped with his hand on the 
door knob. 

“She’s meanin’ th’ joke I was tellin’ 
ye about, Mike,” he said, good-natur- 
edly. “What I was tellin’ ye about how 
I stung th’ Chicago detective, an’ got 
ye arrested—so th’ gran’ Republican 
state av Iowa would save a vote fer th’ 
Democrats in th’ Third Ward. ’Twas a 
good joke, Mike.” 

“Twas a fine wan!” said Flaherty, 
feebly. 

Grogan opened the door, but before 
he could set foot outside, Maggie was 
at his side, with her hand on his arm, 
drawing him back. He had to tell her 
everything, and he did, jokingly, mak- 
ing fun of what he had done, making 
light of it. But it was no joke to Mag- 
gie. As the full meaning dawned upon 
her, her hatred and anger fell, leaving a 
bottomless abyss of gratitude, and she 
took Grogan’s fat, moist hand and 
kissed it again and again. Grogan stood 
it as well as he could, which was not 
well at all. His big face turned red 
with embarrassment and he_ backed 
slowly toward the door. 

Mike lay looking at them. 

“An’ me thinkin’ ye was a snake!” 
wailed Maggie. “An’ all th’ time ‘twas 
nothin’ ye was thinkin’ of but savin’ th’ 
life of himself—fer me an’ th’ five kids 
—an’ th’—th’ five kids. "Tis a noble 
man ye are, Tim Grogan, an’ th’ saints 
will repay -ye, an’ if I thought wrong 
of ye ‘twas because I was thinkin’ of 
poor Mike dyin’—an’ him disgraced— 
an’ th’ five wee little ones with no 





























father at all—an’ him hanged! An’ t 
think that all th’ time I was cursin’ ye 
ye was workin’ a pull fer him, gittin’ 
him out of his death-bed, an’ gittin’ him 
here t’ be cured—” 

“There now, there now!” said Gro- 
gan, backing away. ‘“‘’ Twas nawthin’ at 
all!” 

“Nawthin’!” cried Maggie. “An’ can 
ye say that, Tim Grogan? Who but you 
would have thought of doin’ it? Who 
but you would iver have thought of 
puttin’ Mike in jail t’ save th’ life of 
him ?” 
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Grogan pulled gently at his hand, 


and with the »ther wiped his perspir- 
ing face. 
He was very uncomfortable and he 


didn’t hesitate to Say SO. 

“Let be!’ he said, gruffly. “’Twas a 
pleasure t’ put him in jail. I was glad 
t’ do it.” 

He rescued his hand from Maggie’s 
grasp. 

“An’- I'll be glad t’ 
need be,” said the Boss, 

“Thank ye!’ said 
emotion. 


‘ 


do it ag’in, if 


Flaherty, with 


The Koomeriah 


BY D. E. DERMODY 


Author of ‘Wherever They Roam.” et 


ILLUSTRATED BY P V E IVORY 


HE morning sun, seen through tropic 


vapors as a disk of incandescent fire, 
glared over the black-green hills of low- 
er Burma, like the eye of Things Eter- 
nal, and lighted on Skipper Ezra Stacey, 
of the bark, Hope Stacey, in the act of 
“taking sights.” Beside him _ stood 
First Mate Snod Fergus, jotting down 
the observations with a stubby pencil 
on a fly leaf of a very old New Testa- 
ment, in characters wholly unintelligible 
to anybody other than himself and his 
superior. When the hieroglyphics were 
completed, the Scot’s thick cornsilk curls 
and the skipper’s thin, iron-gray locks 
were brought into oddly contrasting 
juxtaposition as together the two low- 
ered their heads above the chart, with 
compass dividers and parallel rulers in 
hand. 
“She'll be close on Martaban, I 
reckon,” premised the skipper. 
“She’s no so far up, sir,”’ disagreed the 
whose Gaelic accent was distin- 


mate, 





guishable to the ear, though long exile 
from his native Highlands had lost him 
the charm of the distinctive Scottish dia- 
lect. ‘““We’ll be about fifteen north, see; 
which would leave the Salwin river far 
above us.” 

“An’ I wish we were there,” groaned 
the skipper; “though I expect the 
stream’s salt for miles up. We must find 
a spring or fresh pool back from the 
beach. And, Mr, Fergus, in good time 
[ want you to find out who was the lub- 
ber, and son of lubbers since Noah 
cruised, that secured those hogsheads. 
Adrift and stove in before the blow was 
fair begun! ’T'was one of them Liverpool 
limpets, I’ll shake dice!—the Eng- 
lish, Irish, Sco—um—Welsh Son of a 
shop-sweeper !” 

The irate skipper bared his big, 
tobacco-stained teeth in an orgre-ish 
smile, through a crevice in the veritable 
haycock of tangled whiskers that hid 
his face. “Is there any water left, Mr. 
Fergus?” he asked. 

“There’s a little to do us the while, 
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sir—a matter of three gallon, belike ; 

d greasy of the cook’s pails, for he'd 
drawn it for the galley just before the 
casks carried away.” 

“We yotta have water immeejit,” as- 
serted the skipper, thoughtfully raking 
the haycock with scrawny fingers. “We 
couldn’t make even Rangoon in a fair 
wind without parchin’, and there’s never 
no knowin’ how long those infernal 
doldrum-ca’ms that follow the blanked 
‘phoons will last, or what quarter the 
breeze’ll come from when you've 
whistled it up. Put out a boat, Mr. Fer 
gus; and go you, yourself, to look for a 
sprin Them English_—Ir—them fish 
mongers for’ard couldn’t find Cochin 
China with a searchlight.” 

“Shall I take the la’nch, sir?” 


“Ves: it’s all we got that’s broad 
igh to go out through the surf with 
a hogshead of water aboard. And bear 
1 hand, Mr. Fergus; there’ll mebby be 
a breeze by noon.”’ 

The Al p Stac y, one of the few 
\merican barks that still plough the 
seven seas as in days of old, bound from 
\ugusta, Maine, to Singapore, had been 
caught in a typhoon off the Nicobar is- 
lands to the north, while striving toward 
the strait of Malakka. For four days, 
under double-reef foresails, she had been 
driven swiftly and steadily northward, 
in direct opposition to her desired des- 
tination, past the inland site of Singora, 
past the isthmus of Kra and the Mergui 
archipelago, and lay now like a ruffled 
gull, preening herself with repairs, be- 
calmed a mile and a half off the mud 
beaches of the Tenasserim coast, where 
a lean strip of Burma hangs down into 
the Malay peninsula, in the semblance of 
an uncouth tail to crouching India. It 
is a region of wild, tropical jungles, 
sparsely inhabited by man, but swarm- 
ing with weird and predatory animals, 
ranging from the shy squirrel, familiar 
to American forests, to the lumbering ele 
phant and lunging tiger ; from the slug- 
gish python to the agile orang-outang. 
Of these geographical and zoological 
facts, Captain Ezra Stacey, of the bark 
that bore his dead wife’s name, had but 
a doubtful knowledge. Wallowing ever 
northward in the murk and mastery of 


the storm, approximating his position 
only by dead reckoning, he had been 
until now sure of nothing but that he 
was becalmed and helpless, off a coast 
strange to him and in imperative want 
of fresh water. 


I] 


The ship’s sailing launch, minus sails 
and under oars, leaped like a frolicking 
fish from the crest of a breaking roller 
onto the Burma beach, sending a shower 
of mud from under her nose as she slid 
through the soft sea-slime. The nimble 
Liverpool men, whom Skipper Ezra de- 
lighted to slander, jumped out and hur- 
riedly dragged the boat free from the 
wash. 

With instructions to await him there, 
Mate Fergus, after a sharp study of the 
beach in either direction, scrambled up 
the scraggly bank beyond the fore shore. 
on the abrupt edge of which the jungle 
began. Unable to discover a roadway or 
path of any kind, or other evidence of 
human occupation, he plunged boldly 
into the forest undergrowth. 

Within a few hundred yards of the 
foreshore, he found water in abundance, 
but not to his liking. Every depression 
of the soil was filled with water, but 
nowhere did he find it flowing, and he 
assumed that the pools were stagnant. 
Had he reasoned about the matter, he 
might have understood that these pools, 
from which the water drained rapidly 
into the porous vegetable earth, were 
freshly filled each day by the heavy rains 
that drenched the region every afternoon 
of the year. 

Squirrels barked, monkeys chattered 
and bird-songs shrilled through the dense 
leafage. He came upon a patch of 
durian trees, recognizing them by the 
fruit, one of his favorite dishes to be 
found in the market of the Orient, and 
gathering several of the succulent, if 
malodorous, delicacies, ate them with 
gusto. He was throwing the prickly hulls 
at a particularly bold and babbling krah 
monkey overhead, when his attention was 
arrested by a blast of sound, ringingly 
sonorous, which was taken up in chorus, 
the concert varied by a series of shrill 
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squeals. He located the sounds as being 
thead of him and to his right 

Now what the dumfoozle is that?’ 
( inquired of the trees. and went on 
\\ ird 

His route was devious by reason of 
laving to skirt the numerous pools of 
water, that sometimes spread over wide 
ireas and which might have been his 

lvation, had he known it. 

His environment brightened suddenly, 
and a moment later he emerged unex- 
pectedly onto open ground, loamy and 
covered with short grass, interspersed 
with thinly scattered dwarf shrubs. A 
roadway, not greatly worn, but free from 
bstructions, ran along the edge of the 
jungle, and a few hundred yards beyond 

r ad arose a series of detached hills, 
uriously formed in irregularly combined 
segments of white limestone and green- 

imbered patches of earth. Between him 
ind the hills was feeding a herd of per 
haps twenty horned animals, the wild 
cattle of the Malay peninsula. Almost 
in the instant that he saw it, the herd 
took to its heels, with broken bellowings 
that seemed an echo of the bugle chorus 
which had broken out afresh within the 
jungle to the southward. The cattle 
‘tampeded madly toward the hills, 
through a pass in which the last strag- 
rler quickly disappeared. 

‘If all the beasties hereabout are as 
easily scared as that—” began the mate, 
ind stopped with protruding eyes. 

Down the road from the right a Bur- 
mese girl was coming. There might have 

startling in this fact alone: 
but her appearance and demeanor were 
puzzling. She was dressed in the ordi- 
nary flowing robes of the Hindoo shop- 
keeping caste, save that the mantle. 


} 


been not 


ing 
Mny 


1 


which should have been drawn modestly 
about the lower part of her face, had fallen 
to her throat and trailed out behind 
her in two vividly red streamers as she 
ran—for she was running, or rather 
stumbling hurriedly along the rough 
road. Her bared face no darker than that 
of a pure Castilian, was lifted upward 
until unquestionably she could not see 
the path before her, and was turning 
momentarily to right and left over a 
nude, shapely shoulder, as if she were 


watching a pursuer. Once she fell down, 
and as she regained her feet with a lithe. 
animal-like leap, Mate Fergus started 
running to meet her. 

He recalled ever afterward that his 
unseasonable thoughts on this occasion 
were, that she was rarely beautiful, and 
that she was not an East Indian, but 
was seemingly of a race that he had never 
seen before—though he had mingled 
with many. Except where the darkly 
rich blood dyed her skin, she was of the 
coloring of faintly tinted marble, so 
that her beauty was that of a painted 
statue. 


II] 


“Stop!” he warned her, as she was 
close to him, She evidently did not hear 
him, and he did not step aside, but per- 
mitted her to run unwittingly into his 
arms. In her palpable terror, she did not 
question his intent. 

‘“Ah—a—ah!”’ she wailed breathless- 
ly, pointing a hand of soft ivory toward 
the hills. “dni—meergas 

Ihe words “ani’’ and “meergas” Fer- 
gus knew. The former is the Hindoo word 
for elephant ; the latter a definite appella- 
tion for a bad elephant, or one of the less 
tamable species. “Gua” was unfamiliar 
to him, but he conjectured that it meant 
the hills. And thither he turned with 
the girl’s right hand in his left, walk- 
ing rapidly across the grass that covered 
the flower-tufted, uneven and sometimes 
miry plain. 

He soon observed that the girl was 
for some reason hanging back, so that 
he had fairly to pull her along; that she 
stumbled and swayed in her progress, 
lifting her sandaled feet high, yet fail- 
ing by her cautiousness to avoid either 
stepping into holes or tripping on hill 
locks; and when presently she stumbled 
over a tuft of stalk flowers and went 
down on both knees at his side, he turned 
on her with a half-angry exclamation. 
But as he caught both her hands to raise 
her up, he was suddenly smitten with a 
mighty tenderness of pity. She was little 
more than a child—though in India and 
all southern Asia a woman matures at 
thirteen, and this one was probably three 
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years older than that—and as she knelt 
at his feet, her mauve and rose-tinted 
face upturned, two great dark eyes were 
fixed on him, but in them was no light 
of beholding. She was blind. 

Che stalwart sailor, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to say something that would 
offset his querulous reproof of a moment 
before, which effort ended in his throat 
with a sound like a sob, gathered the 
girl in his arms and hurried hillward. 

Reasoning along the train of incidents 
that had placed him in his present pre- 
dicament, the mate concluded that the 
bugling and squealing that he had heard 
came from a herd of elephants; that 
the blind girl, however she came to be 
alone in the wilderness, had heard the 
trumpeting and in her alarm had en- 
deavored to seek refuge in the hills, be- 
ing probably acquainted with the con- 
tour of the land in that vicinity. Ar- 
rived at this conclusion, he instinctively 
glanced backward, and with a jump of 
the heart beheld the herd of pachyderms, 
seven in number, which had just emerged 
from the concealment of the forest, strid- 
ing statelily across the open field on a 
line parallel with that he was himself 
following and perhaps a half a mile to 
his right. 

“Meergas,’ he whispered in his fair 
burden’s ear, and started on the run. 

“Ah—a—ah!” she panted softly— 
“gua—gual”’ 

The hills did not look to be anywhere 
precipitous. As he gained the foot of 
what appeared to be the easiest incline, 
he glanced again at the journeying herd, 
and discovered with consternation that 
one, the most gigantic of all, had de- 
tached itself from the group and was ad- 
vancing in his direction, slowly. Its com- 
panions, trumpeting madly, started to 
follow, but the leader turned violently, 
and half crouching on the ponderous, 
crooked pillars of its hind legs, thrust 
its huge trunk heavenward and emitted a 
blast so long and loud that the seaman’s 
heart quaked. The girl shuddered on his 
breast, gripping him more tightly, while 
the rampant herd beyond the leader 
stopped and began a quick trampling to 
and fro, weaving in and out among each 
other amid tumultuous bugling and 
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squealing. The master mammoth, rear- 
ing himself majestically to his full height, 
turned and resumed his slow march 
toward the fugitives at the foot of the 
hill, but was no longer followed by his 
fellows. 

The sailor started to ascend the slope, 
when the girl, who until now had re- 
mained passive in his protective hold, 
began struggling to release herself. 

“Ah--a—ah !”” she gurgled, the word 
seeming to be like her cry of appeal and 
remonstrance of affirmation and denial. 
“Gua—gua!”’ she reiterated. 

Unheeding, except to tighten his grasp 
of her, Fergus would have gone on, but 
she writhed so obstinately in his arms, 
with a strength and agility her slender 
proportions belied, that he felt impelled 
to put her on her feet, comprehending 
that she had in view some object of her 
Own. 

She went stepping and slipping down- 
ward with out-groping arms. On the 
level ground she knelt down and began 
feeling about with both hands among 
the stones at the base of the slope. 

““A—ah!” she breathed presently, as 
in relief. She turned an appealing face 
toward Fergus, as with a sweep of her 
bare, slender arm, her index finger de- 
scribed a circle against the hillside at 
the height of her head. 

Regaining her feet with a graceful 
spring, she reached out a hand, and, 
assuming the leadership, drew him along 
the edge of the slope. 

He understood. Her pantomime had 
indicated a cave. He knew that caves 
are numerous in all the hill regions of 
the Indias, and are a common refuge of 
the natives from wild beasts, many of 
them being kept in readiness for a state 
of animal-siege. 

Masterful to do, when he knew what 
was to be done, he now caught the girl 
around the waist and conducted her, 
hurriedly but carefully, along the level 
ground, his face turned backward over 
their touching shoulders, his glance al- 
ternating between the hillside and the 
approaching elephant, now no more than 
a quarter of a mile distant, though its 
regal, measured pace was never quick- 
ened. 
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It had been Fergus’ intention, should 


the cave not be found in time, to seize 
the girl and endeavor to reach some pin 
nacle of the hills unattainable by their 
cumbrous pursuer. As the search for it 
was made over his shoulder, he had 


passed by the orifice in the hillside be 
fore discovering it. The opening looked 
to be merely a hole, a few feet up the 
‘p as a man’s head, 
and leading straight downward. But 


when he had lowered the girl into it and 


slope, possibly is det 


dropped to her side, he saw that a natural 
tunnel about four feet in diameter led 
from the hole into the bowels of the 


hill. 
IV 


Through this passage the fugitives 
crept on hands and knees for a few yards, 
when, though now in thick darkness, Fer 
yus sensed space and stood up, lifting the 
girl with him. A sputtering match dis- 
closed that they were in a large cavern, 
the limits of which could not be made 
out in the inadequate light. As the match 
died away, the girl took him by the arm 
and guided him to the left. He could 
hear her patting the wall as she felt her 
way along it. Presently she stopped and 
placed something in his hand. Another 
lighted match showed this to be a candle, 
to which he applied the flame. The girl 
took it from him and set it in a deep 
niche in the wall, evidently carved out 
by hand, in which he discovered a goodly 
pyramid of the invaluable tallow bars. 
He lighted several of them including two 
that he carried in his hands, and was thus 
enabled to acquaint himself with the 
nature and dimensions of their retreat. 

He continued to follow the wall to 
the left, the blind maiden accompanying 
him with a timid hand on his arm. The 
place swarmed with bats, which, star- 
tled by the illumination, flew thickly 
about with a veritable roar of beating 
wings, crowding into shadowy corners, 
where, in the struggle to gain their hab- 
itude of darkness, many were overbal- 
anced and fell squealing to the floor. 
instantly whirring upward again. The floor 
was covered with a soft, spongy guano, 
resilient under the feet. But it was the 


walls of the cavern that held the sailor’s 
he darkness, he had 


been conscious of a faintly luminous 


fascinated gaze. In t 


vari-color, indefinite of location, seem 
ingly pervading the air of the enclosure. 
Now, Inspecting the wall at close range, 
with his two candles held against it, he 
saw that it was veined in many hues, 
had emanated the vague il 
lusion of kaleidoscopic light. In the ex 
citement of this discovery, he forgot the 
girl for the moment and exultantlysolilo- 
quized aloud, in the parlance of his pro- 
fession. 

“By Dunderhead!” he exclaimed, ‘as 
I live, it’s huor spar—enough to decorate 
Davy Jones’ locker with. Ha’n’t I 
.trimmed sail over many’s the cargo of 
the stuff? Yee-ho and a bottle of rum !— 
there’s pretty pickin’s here for some 
body.” 

A suppressed gasp from the girl re- 
called him to himself. Turning solicit 
ously, he beheld her face lifted, and the 
spectral beauty of it in the pale light of 
the tapers was humanized by an expres- 
sion of amazed delight. When she spoke, 
he received the greatest shock that he 
had yet experienced in this Malayan 
adventure. 

“Are you an Englishman, sahib?” the 
girl asked, in accents that could hardly 
have been criticised by a Boston school- 
ma’am. 

He stared at her dumbfounded, lift- 
ing both candles to her face as he peered 
into it. A sensation of awe came upon 
him as he scanned the dark-rose cheeks 
and looked into the dewy dusk of the un- 
seeing eyes. The weird cavern seemed 
suddenly a haunted place, the home of 
magic and of miracles. 

“Girl,” he stammered, ‘“‘what—who are 
you ‘sda 

She hesitated. “Ellen Mountjoy is my 
name,” she answered him at last, tremu- 
lously, dubious of the effect her statement 
would have on him. “I am not a Hindoo 
or a Malay, as I thought vou were. My 
father was an English trader among the 
islands of the Malavs. He married a 
woman of the Sea Dvyaks. a princess 
among them then, and now a poor 
woman of Burma, where he brought her 
and where I was born.” 


from which 
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“Where do you live, Ellen?’ The 
girl’s heart bounded with joy, for she 
knew by the gentleness of his voice 
the voice of Celtic chivalry addressing 
a woman of its kind—that he was pleased 
by what she had told him. 

“In the village of Yay, sahib. It is 
only a little way from here, northward 
by the sea.” 

‘Now you're Miss Ellen Mountjoy, 
and you'll never be mem to me, little 
girl; and I’m Snod Fergus, a Scotchman 
from America, and I’m no sahib—don't 
forget these gospels, Ellen,” adjured the 
seaman solemnly. ‘““And how came you to 
be out here in this bloomin’ wilderness 
alone ?” 

Che girl, gripping his sleeve, turned 
her face to his and then away from him, 
where the shadows transformed it into 
a rose in the night. She dropped her head 
on her breast. 

“T am blind, safib,” she explained 
mournfully. “We are very poor, who 
ynce were riders in golden howdahs and 
powerful among our people. When my 
father died, evil men, European men of 
the shops, took our treasures from us 
by tricks on paper that we did not under 
stand. My mother, of need, married a 
Malay merchant afterward, and that new 
father is not good to me. And most sor 
rowful thing of all, I am not like the 
others of my people. O sahib/ they do not 
understand how it is with me, and too 
grieved have I been to live. I ran away 
this morning, early, into the forest, that I 
might meet a maree—a tiger, or any wild 
beast that would eat me to death; but 
when I heard the mad am, I was sorry 
and afraid, and I ran from it.” 

She spoke low, and her companion 
knew that attheend she wascrying. Look 
ing down at the pathetically forlorn crea- 
ture, alien among her own race and kin- 
dred, he understood what they could not, 
and his Highland blood was heated with 
a chivalric impulse more compelling than 
had ever before been aroused in him 
by either the need or the charm of 
woman. Slipping an arm around the 
blind waif, he led her to a large, flat 
stone tilted against the wall further on. 
where he sat down and drew her to his 
side 


“Don’t cry, child,” he urged brusque- 
ly, yet soothingly. “‘And you must never 
try to die again. You are young and—and 
strong, and you must live to be happy 
and to make others happy. Seems if 
you've studied in books, Ellen, by your 
bravery of words. Since when came the 
blindness on you?” 

The vacant eyes swerved trustfully up 
toward his, ‘‘] have been blind but a week 
of days. | had the measles.” 

It was a simple statement, but the sea- 
man started. He knew all about that 
commonplace plague of the Malays, with 
its inexplicable train of blindness. He had 
seen whole crowds of them so afflicted 
in the islands to the south. And there 
flashed something else in his mind of 
which he was about to speak, but pro 
gressed only to the parting of the lips. 
After a moment’s reflection, he asked: 

“In what books did you study? And 
who taught you, Ellen?” 

“IT was in a school of the English at 
Rangoon,” she stated, “among many 
proud Hindoo young ladies, who spoke 
with many languages and were kind to 
me, because, so I think, I was partly a 
white mem. But when my father died 
and we became so quickly poor, I had to 
leave the school.” 

“You did shrewdly well while you 
were there, little woman,”’ complimented 
the Scotchman, who had all the love of 
learning inherent in his race. “And when 
the day comes, as we'll hope for, when 
you go out among—”’ 

“Listen, sufi’ Ellen interrupted with 
him in a whisper, perking up an ear and 
waving spread fingers in air, in the Dyak 
manner of asking for silence. 

A sound like the remote bellowing 
of a bull came faintly to their hearing, 
muffled by the confinement of the cave. 

The girl sprang to her feet, clapping 
her hands. 

“O) sahib’ it is, I think maybe—it is 
the koomeriah from Yay. Let us go out 





where we can see.”’ 

“Wait you a minute, Miss Mountjoy,” 
interrupted Fergus, whimsically and 
forcibly detaining her. “Of this island 
turned inside out I’ll allow you’re the 
queen, and I’ll go where your majesty 
makes the wish. And I’m not sayin’ 


























there’s no good elephant about—but I’m 
statin’ there’s no safibs in this manhole 
the moment. My name’s Snod Fergus, 
and I don't savvy sahtb except 
wrath.”’ 

‘Pardon, Sahib Fergus—” 
was beginning humbly. 

“Snod, Ellen—Snod !” 

“Sahib Snod—” 

“Ellen Mountjoy!” 

Some dim reflex of Anglo-Saxon co- 
quetry, come out of an English sire in 
other generations, must have stirred FE] 
len’s breast. “Snod,”’ she breathed, and 
though her face was averted, Snod’s keen 
ears caught the note of laughter. 

“That’s better, Miss Ellen,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘Now you go out and let the 
koomeriah, that’s sure to turn out a meer- 
gas, eat you up while I watch him do it; 
'tis a sweet morsel he’ll swallow.” 

A smile, as of something seen far 
away, wreathed her face. 

‘The others, my people,” she said, “if 
they heard you say that, would believe 
that you would do as you speak. But I— 
I understand. Ah!” she gasped, “you 
white men—how you fight and are wise— 
and how you laugh at all!” 

Each was thinking of that bond of un- 
derstanding between them, as they crept 
out through the tunnel. Standing on tip- 
toe in the entrance hole, Snod recon 
noitred the landscape. 

“There’s nothin’ to be seen about,” he 
reported. ‘““And where’s the koomeriah, | 
wonder ?” 

‘Perhaps he has gone home to Yay,” 
suggested Ellen. “Let us go also. It is 
but a little journey of the one-half of 
an hour, Sahib Snod.” 

“Better let me go out and have a look 
round for the meergas first, Wem Ellen.” 

“No, no, no!—don’t leave me to be 
alone and with fear. Where we go, let 
us go together, sahib.” 

“Amen to that, Ellen. But my name’s 
Snod.” 

She turned a radiant face on 
“Tift me high, Snod,” she laughed. 

As the sailor’s brawny arms swung 
her aloft, she clutched the flower-tufts 
on the edge of the hole and drew herself 
out. Turning she knelt to give a helping 
hand to her companion in adventure. 


with 


the girl 


him. 
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V 


They had gone ‘a considerable way, 
when they were alarmed by a fresh out- 
break of the discordant bugling. Through 
a pass to their right, the elephant herd 
was bearing down on them with a thun- 
derous trampling of Titan hoofs, With 
the incubus of the girl in his arms, Fer- 
gus raced strenuously back toward the 
cave. Over his shoulder he saw the gigan- 
tic leader again detach himself from the 
group of his fellows, turn and intimidate 
them as before, and then come on alone. 
But his solitary march was no longer 
laggardly; he came on the run, trunk 
curving aloft and emitting blood-curd- 
ling squeals. Fergus foresaw that flight 
was hopeless, but ran the faster. With 
the cave hole yet several hundred yards 
distant, the monster pachyderm appalled 
them by his close presence. 

The great cylinder of flesh swung over 
their heads, casting an ominous shadow 
in their path, descended and twined, cold 
and _ suffocatingly, about the sailor’s 
throat, almost enveloping his head, and 
dragged him remorselessly backward: 
Blinded, strangling, he could not hold 
on to his burden. Ellen clung to his an- 
kles, trailing at his feet a little way, 
then curled up into a crumpled little 
heap, face-down on the stony earth. 

The python-like proboscis was loosed 
from Fergus’ neck, but immediately 
caught him around the waist and swept 
him high in the air. Dazedly, he dis- 
covered himself sitting upright in a box- 
like structure on the animal’s back, which 
in the excitement of the pursuit he had 
not observed. Before he could collect 
his wits, Ellen, coming angel-wise from 
overhead, with outspread arms and robes 
fluttering in the sunlight, was gently 
deposited in his lap. 

““Ah—a—ah !”” she peaned, “the how- 
dah—the koomeriah—my Ahkoon-be- 
lah!” and fainted on her companion’s 
breast, which was proof sufficient, if any 
were needed, that she was of the breed of 
women of the West, since it is not on 
record that any Dyak damsel ever showed 
such a lamentable weakness under lesser 
provocation than that of a blow of a 
club. 
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that this was the & neriafis name 


strode away to the northw ird with dig 
nity, if with some speed, and twenty 


minutes afterward perm tted his ple ased 


iptives to climb down a ladder that 
friendly hands raised against the / 

Jah, in front of a certain nipfa house on 
igh teak stilts, in the village of Yay 


\ comely Dyak woman of early middl 

ige emerged from the house, loudly and 
tearfully applying sundry native epithets 

f confused anger and endearment to EF] 


len Mountioy, who was now quite herself 


I 


ain, except for a subdued display « 
tremulous ecstasy, possibly inspired by 


1 telepathic knowledge of kisses rained 
upon her pallid face during the time 
that Snod Fergus was striving frantically 
to bring her back to consciousness. 

The sun was not yet overhead when 


village was reached. About the time 
it began to decline, Snod and Ellen, 
accompanied by a Burmese mahout, set 
out on Ahkoon-belah for the mud beaches 
where the Hope Stacey drifted in the 
offing. A slight breeze had sprung up. 
ind the vessel was being held in the wind, 
with foretopsail flapping, to keep her off- 
shore. Fergus, leaning out from the how 
dah, now fitted with a rude fafa canopy 
for protection from the afternoon rain 
that would presently drench the whole 
vast peninsula, signaled to the ship with 
a red shawl of Ellen’s and shortly after- 
ward the longboat came in on the surf. 

The girl fixed wide, distressed eyes 
upon Fergus, expecting momentarily to 
hear his careless word of farewell. But 
instead, he took pencil and Testament 
from his jacket pocket, laboriously erased 
the navigating memoranda from one of 
the fly leaves, and wrote a message there- 
on to Skipper Ezra. The appeal was 
pointed 


Come ashore. There’s pickings here. 

Bring my testament back with you. 

As the boatswain in charge of the 
landing party, who knew no distinction 
between good and bad elephants, cannily 
refused to put a greater distance between 
himself and his boat than between him- 
self and Ahkoon-belah. Fergus had re 


luctantly, as performing an act of pro- 
fanation, to stand up in the Aowdah, and 
hurl the book at him, with instructions 
to give It to Captain Stacey. 

During the ninety minutes that the 
three ashore had to await developments, 
they dined satisfyingly on baked yams 
ind bananas, preserves of pomegranates, 
melons and a variety of fruits, provided 
yy Ellen’s grateful mother—grateful, 
less for the bringing back of her truant 
daughter, then for the smiling patience 
with which the sailor saAzb had listened 
to her broken English exploitation of 
herself as an exiled princess, in private 
life now Mrs. Salo Abra-ka. Meantime, 
the afternoon rain came and went, and 
with its going, the bearded Skipper Ezra 
emerged a dripping Neptune, from the 
slime of the sea. 

g from the howdah 
by the emergency method of falling off 
feet first, engaged the captain in long 
and earnest conversation, Ellen again 
studying him apprehensively. She was 
relieved in the end,, when Fergus per- 
mitted Ahkoon-belah, at the mahout’s 
command, to lift him back to her side. 

Before sunset of the same day, a 
Malay fisherman from the village 
boarded the Hope Stacey, the vessel was 
put about, and, in the remnant of the 
afternoon breeze, tacked slowly north- 
ward about a mile, where the chains were 
run out in a little bight that afforded 
a safe anchorage. 


Fergus, descending 


VI 


At the ortive hour next morning, the 
village of Yay was thrown into a com- 
motion by Mrs. Abra-ka, who climbed, 
wailing, out of her elevated abode, bear- 
ing in her hand a paper which she had 
found pinned to Ellen’s pallet. Captain 
Stacey came up about the same time, 
and was soon expressing himself in the 
sea vernacular concerning the eccentrici- 
ties of his first mate, who could not be 
found. Ahkoon-belah was also notice- 
ably absent. 


The exiled princess could speak Eng- 
lish, but could not read it. As a matter- 
of-fact, Captain Ezra was the only per- 
son in the world who could translate 
































Mate Fergus’ hieroglyphics, and the pa 
per was adorned with his writing. The 
captain perused the message handed to 
him, with a slowly broadening smile, 
which, because of the hirsute profusion 
on his face, could be discerned only 
through the medium of his expressive 
eyes. 

He bowed low to the ex-princess. “It’s 
all right, madame—M/em Abra-ka. Your 
daughter and my first officer have gone 
to Maulmain; they may even be com- 
pelled to visit Rangoon. In fact, mem, 
knowing Mr. Fergus as I do, I may say 
that he will go to Patagonia and Paris 
by way of the North Pole, should such 
a cruise be found accom- 
plish the purpose for which he is go- 
ing. And the purpose is good, mem, have 
no fear.” 

With the additional reconciling in- 
fluence of the skipper’s deferential mien 
and tone, and kindly twinkling eyes, 
Mrs. Abra-ka grasped this hardly lucid 
explanation sufficiently to become tem- 
porarily mollified. 

Another document Skipper Ezra had 
in his possession ; a chart drawn by First 
Officer Fergus, much resembling an ir- 
regular fragment of a Chinese compass. 
With this in hand, the shrewd mariner 
from Maine was for the next few days 
engaged in some mysterious explorations 
ashore. 

It was on the morning of the fifth day 
after their nocturnal flight from Yay, 
that Snod and Ellen Fergus returned 
to the village. The entire population of 
the settlement was massed to greet them, 
their approach having been heralded by 
the joyful antheming of Ahkoon-belah 
while they were yet miles away. 

“Did you find a land port, sir?” Fer- 
gus called from the howdah to the cap- 
tain, who, standing on a teakwood stump, 
towered, with bared, bushy head, Jove- 
like in the midst of the mob which was 
raimented fantastically in many hues of 
cloth. 

“There’s right good pickin’s, lad— 
right good pickin’s!”” bawled back the 
skipper gleefully. 

“That’s as I’d hoped, sir. For myself, 
I’ve already picked the choicest plum 


necessary . to 
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that ever blossomed east of Suez. Climb 
down, girlie, and tell them all about it.” 

Without Ellen found the 
ladder and climbed nimbly down it, 
followed by Fergus. ‘My wife, Captain 
Stacey,” the latter announced proudly, 
his arm about her. 

Pressing his way through the packed 
assemblage to meet her, Captain Stacey, 
placing a rough palm on her smooth 
brow, pushed back Ellen’s head and 
looked questioningly into the dark eyes. 
They were still standing beside Ahkoon- 
belah, who unobserved laid the tip of his 
proboscis on the skipper’s breast and 
shoved that discomfited son of the sea 
violently backward. At this juncture, 
the girl, unable longer to restrain the 
emotions that were exalting her, slipped 
from her husband’s embrace and ran 
screaming among the awe-stricken ranks 
of her dusky townsmen. 

“T see—I she shrieked. “O 
mother — my princess mother — where 
are you? I see—I see!” 

Fergus turned calmly to the skipper. 
“It only took a knife-prick and a night’s 
bandaging,” he explained briefly. “In 
Sarawak, once, I saw a missionary pill- 
maker restore sight to a score of measles- 
blind children in but little more time 
than that. And of course, while we were 
there—”’ 

He broke off his speech abruptly and 
ran toward the near row of houses, hav- 
ing discovered Ahkoon-belah in the act 
of swinging Ellen high over the heads 
of the crowding villagers. But the girl 
stood up laughing in the howdah, under- 
standing that her faithful anz, hearing 
her screams, had supposed her to be in 
some sort of danger. And that pachyderm 
knight-errant uttered a little squeal, re- 
sponsive to the laughter of the rescued 
fair one. 

“Ellen dear,” called Fergus, “what- 
like is the koomeriah’s name Ahkoon-be- 
lah—in English?” 

“It means a prince worth two, dear 
one,” cried back the happy girl. 

“And what word of that 


assistance, 


. "7? 
see: 


Burmese 


means a hundred, Ellen mine ?—or think 
you the prince is too old to learn another 
name for himself?” 
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The Quitter 
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a HERE'S Bartley ?” 
A girl pushed aside the tent 


flap, a palette hanging from one thumb, 
the cleansing knife still in the hand that 
parted the.curtain. 

‘“‘He went over to the Magdalena for 
grub—started before day,’”’ she said, in 
what tried to be an assured tone. 

“Good Gad!” 

The man outside turned away and 
looked blankly down the trail across the 
San Mateo plain. “You sent him? His 


picture for Hagenheimer needs just 
about three hours work on it—and you 
let him go?” 

The dull fire that had smouldered in 


the girl’s eyes, a fire between fear and 


anger, flashed up into flame. She turned 
and flung the palette to some limbo at 
the back of the tent, and came out, lay- 
ing hold upon her visitor and speaking 
in carefully lowered tones. 

‘Now see here, John,” she began. “We 
had to have things from town. Bart 
might as well go over as any of the 
rest of them, and—and he was deter- 
mined to go. You weren’t here. What 
could I do about it?” 

“Of course he was determined to go,” 
echoed John Holton. “Wasn't his pic- 
ture within sight of finish? Isn’t that 
just the time he always quits? Laura,” 
with a sudden drop of voice and a care- 
ful glance around to the other tents to 
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see that his words could not be overheard, 
“how much money did you trust him 
with ?” 

The girl smiled suddenly. “Good old 
John,” she murmured. “Good old, careful 
John!” She put both small, paint-stained 
brown hands on the tall man’s arm and 
looked up into his face. 

“TI wonder what Bartley and I would 
do without you? You’ve been taking care 
of him ever since he was born I suppose, 
and you had to add me when we went 
to the same kindergarten—and Bartley 
began to break my heart. They don’t 
make many such brothers as you, Johnny 
boy.” 

Holton seemed scarcely to hear her 
words. 

“Had the money come? Did you give 
him much?” he reiterated, earnestly. 

“No, there wasn’t a cent in the last 
mail, and only a letter from Beardsley 
saying they had expressed currency to 
Magdalena. Expressed it! Did you ever 
hear of anything so idiotic? Those East- 
ern people can’t understand that it may 
be more than twenty-five miles to the 
town you date from—-and that over a 
desert. MacPherson signed an order so 
Bart could the money, and he’s 
loaded up with commissions from all of 
us. The Schroeders are almost entirely 
out of chalk—you know they use those 
Berlin pastels—but fortunately they got 
the druggist man at Magdalena to order 
a lot when we first came over. Mrs. Mac 
Pherson’s baby will need some sort of 
food she uses, and I’m down to my last 
two sheets of sketching canvas. 

“There’s hardly a scrap of grub left, 
but everyone of us was doing such worth- 
while stunts that nobody wanted to leave. 
I thought it was generous of Bart to 


” 
Oo 
oO. 


get 


sc 


You thought nothing of the sort,” 
returned John Holton, with sudden 
passion. “You knew well enough it was 
one of his regular tricks. To get this 
crowd all out here in the desert, forty 


miles from a lemon, a gang of flat- 
dwellers—hall-bedroom-bred _tenderfeet 


—with his tales of the wonderful color 
effects and sun effects! To do the mar- 
velously fine work he’s done on Hagen 
heimer’s picture—and then go and— 
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He simply over-per 


quit! You knew it. 
suaded you you in the 
gush of his eloquence—as he always 
does. 

“When you and Bart are married,” 
he went on more slowly, “you'll have 
to begin to see things straight; and one 
of the first things you must look at 
squarely is that he’s a quitter.” 

The red tide rose slowly in the girl’s 
face, and her eyes shone. 

“John—John Holton,” she choked. 
“Is this you—speaking of Bartley— your 
absent brother? He has gone over to 
Magdalena—very generously—to get the 
supplies for us all. When he comes back 
you'll be ashamed of such words.”’ She 
reiterated the concluding statement, like 
a child repeating its lesson. 

“Yes—when—he comes back with the 
supplies,” muttered Holton, stepping 
into Bartley’s tent. He stood looking 
with angry, reprehending eyes at the 
great canvas on the easel—a solemn sun 
set in the desert, magnificent with its 
jumble of crude, raw tones that swam 
and blended into the very glamor of th¢ 
that had taken all the little 
group of city dwellers by the throat. 

He tested it carefully with his finger 
ends before covering it—the beautiful. 
beautiful, incomplete thing which would 
probably never come to its full realiza 
tion. Mechanically and deftly he sorted 
the sheaf of dashing sketches in which 
Bartley Holton’s genius was at its best, 
simply because they were completed be 
fore the impulse had time to wane. 

John Holton was, himself, a worker 
of some ability in an amateur fashion, 
and an engineer who put his sturdier 
creative passion into the building of rail- 
ways. It was his description of this des 


folks—drowned 


scene 


ert land which had first brought his 
brother Bartley to see and paint it 
Afterwards Bartley had gathered to 


gether this Bohemian crowd for a tent 
vacation, in which they should store 
their portfolios with a harvest of won 
derful sketches from a fresh field. 


Il 


In Magdalena, Bartley left his pony 
at the corral and stretched his long legs 
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luxuriously, start 
down the 


bia i 


} . 
street to the eX- 


he money. Of 
course it was a 
fund that be 
longed to them 


~ 


ill, but money al 


wavs looked good 
to Bartley Hol 
ton. It had a way 
of leaking 
through his pock 
ets and slipping 
ast his finger 
ends that was a 

most miraculous : 
vet when he ad 
dressed himself to 


| 


the task he could 
make plenty of it, 
and he always 
dearly delighted 
n its handling 
He carelessly 
thrust the roll ot 
currency the 
agent Yvave nim 
into his hip 
Pocket and came 





Magdalena 
swung into the 
main street, zig 
zagging down in 
their car. 

Bartley waved 
a ready sombrero 
and halted them. 
Chey greeted him 
with enthusiasm 

-four young 
Eastern men, 
long exiled from 
their kind, and in 
their midst an 
Englishman on 
tour. 

“Come on and 
make a day of it 

ind a_ night,” 
they urged him. 
“Plemmons has 
just got his car 
out, and we're 
trving her. We 
killed a hen of 
the vintage of 


‘O97. three dogs, a 
goat and a Mexi 
can, on the way 
down. We've al 


aan ny ici ssap tk 


back to the sun pa ready named her 
light. pean ~ ‘The Mugger of 

“Tots of time Nebo ene eee Z Mugger Ghaut. 
to kill,” he re The cowboy cook of the Lazy F she’s so deadly— 


not going to ride that plain in the day 
time again. I’—he glanced about him 
eagerly; he was dead weary of daily 
work, and in a mood when even Magda 

na allured—‘I’ll hit it up here till the 
moon rises.” 

In such a humor, plain virtue, the 
timely purchase and loading of other 
people’s traps, lest accident interfere 
with its later doing, was positively re 
pugnant to him. In Bartley Holton’s 
moral anatomy the limber legs of the 
grasshopper had kicked out any patien 
ant or busy-bee traits that he had ever 
possessed. 

Suddenly, far up the street, he heard 
the toot of an auto horn, and a moment 
later the crowd from Riley’s—the min 
ing settlement in the mountains above 


now we're going 
to baptize her—break a bottle of fizz over 
her nose !” 

Bartley looked dubiously toward the 
supply store. 

“Aw, come on,” urged another voice. 
“We'll let you play ingénue, in a white 
dress and blue sash, and break the bottle 
on The Mugger’ 

And the Englishman put in: 

“Really, they’re stringing you, Mr. 
Holton. The car’s a good car. I fancy 
we didn’t really hurt that Mexican. The 
beggar got up and walked off very 


bl bow e 


lively.” 

The joyous roar which greeted this 
statement swept Bartley from the curb 
and half-way into the auto. With the 
pleasure-thirst strong on hitu he was as 
inevitably carried away by the gale of 



















their gayety as a leaf parts from its stem 
ind is launched on the summer breeze. 
()f what use was it for him to tell them 
of his errand? 

Why should he detail to these care- 
less, fun-hungry fellows that the Ma 
Pherson baby was out of sustenance, and 
that the Schroeders needed warm-sepia 
colored pencils which he alone could 
bring ? 

In point of fact he attempted no such 
explanations. He made a hasty calcula- 
tion—Bartley’s calculations were always 
hasty, yet ever warranted to come out as 
he wished them to—and surrendered. 
stipulating only that he must start on 
his return trip by moonrise. 

“\foonrise 2—moonshine !”’ they hooted 
as they dragged him into the tonneau. 

“They’ve_ got 
something fit to 
drink down at the PMQgg 
\ndalusia, and a 
quiet room where 
we might have a 
game; a game—do 
you hear, young 
man? You cleaned 
us all out the last 
time you were here. 
\re we to be balked 


of our just ven- 
geance? Got cold 
feet? Perish the 
thought! Nobody’s 
feet are cold. 





“We wont go home 
till morning, 

We wont go home till 
morning, 

We wont go home till 
morning, 

Till daylight do-o-o-th 
appe-e-ear !” 





And the auto 
rolled away, down 
the long slope, wal- 
lowing dissipatedly 
through the deep 
dust. 


[II 


‘“‘What makes the 
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John Holton stopped in front of 
laura French’s tent in almost the same 
spot of yellow dust where he had stood 
the day before. 

rhe girl inside was not painting; she 
was not even cleaning palettes and 
brushes or working over sketches, With 
the curtains looped back so that she 
could see far down the Magdalena trail, 
she sat, very pale, chin on hand, fighting 
with heaven knows what dragons. 

“The baby ?—oh,” she answered him 
absently, fretfully, as a sick person 
speaks when disturbed from his pain. 
“It—why, Mrs. MacPherson says it’s 
hungry. I walked over to the Mexican’s 
place and got some milk for it; but the 
poor little thing didn’t like it—or some- 
thing. | wish | knew what to do.” 





—— 
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baby cry so id That which had smouldered in the girl’s eyes flashed up 
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She raised to the man in the doorway 
a countenance so pitiful that he had not 
the heart to mention the absent quitter. 

“Chuck!” roared MacPherson, cheer 
fully, from the grub tent. 

He had warmly adopted the cowboys’ 
manner of announcing meals. From ad- 
jacent tents the somewhat disconsolate 
little group gathered and started in to 
the dining tent—all but Mrs. MacPher- 
son, who was still engaged with the wail- 
ing baby. 

“T fried the last of the bacon,’”’ Mac- 
Pherson announced as they seated them- 
selves at the board. ‘““The meal and flour 
are both out; but there are a few more 
crackers besides those on the table.” 

“Wel, put ’em on, then,” grumbled 
Schroeder, gazing in grave alarm at the 
small heap of crumbling biscuit in the 
midst of the board. 

“Oh, no,’ remonstrated little Mrs. 
Bensley. “This’ll be plenty for break 
fast, folks. We’ve got to be economical. 
Suppose Bart doesn’t get back to-day? 
Those Mexicans are perfect adamant. 
They wouldn’t let us have a bite of any 
thing if we were starving.” 

“T’d rather have one yood feed before 
the fast,” persisted Schroeder ; and, his 
opinion holdivg with the majority, the 
small balance of crackers was added. 

‘here’s plenty of salt left,” remarked 
MacPherson dryly. He was a Scotch- 
man. “I think there may be enough 
pepper to last, and a little baking soda. 
But aside from that, we’re now eating 
our last meal on earth.” 

They managed to get through break- 
fast with some attempt at jest, though 
all those whose backs were to the trail 
ate with gaze over shoulder. The Mac- 
Pherson baby found comfort somehow 
during the breakfast hour; and its fag- 
ged, tired mother came straggling in to 
announce that it was asleep. 

“‘T suppose I ought to have begun feed- 
ing her general food when we started 
on this trip,” the little woman added 
apologetically. 

“That wouldn’t help us out much in 
the present pinch,” John Holton reas- 
sured her. ‘‘We haven’t any general food 
left, and we may as well get over to 
Magdalena and bring back the right 


thing for the baby when we get grub for 


the rest of us.” 

“Oh, there he is!” shrieked Mrs. Ben 
sley, leaping to her feet like a_ well 
wound-up mechanical toy——and upsetting 
her coffee cup. 

At the clink and splash, her face fell 
tragically. She gazed down upon the 
spilled beverage in anguish. 

“My head will sure ache if I miss my 
morning coffee,” she lamented; then she 
laughed out gaily. “Why, of course Bart 
will have plenty of coffee—and there he 
is. Look—all of you ” 

They ran to the front of the tent, and 
made out a moving speck that wavered 
and glimmered far over in the haze which 
hung above those mirage-haunted levels. 

“IT believe it is,’’ corroborated John. 
“I wish I had your eyes, Leonora Ben- 
sley.”’ 

“It wasn’t my eyes,” deprecated Mrs. 
Bensley, “it was my appetite. I was 
cooking—helping Mac. anyhow — and 
you greedy things ate up everything be- 
fore I got to the table. I was just sitting 
there wondering what would be most 
appropriate on the tombstone of a worthy 
woman who died of starvation, when I 
saw that thing flickering down there and 
knew it was Bart. 

“Whoo-ee—Bart !” 

The gray-haired little woman cupped 
her hands about her lips and sent forth 
the long clear hail for which she was 
famous among the group. They thought 
there was an added motion in the speck 
which might mean the waving of a som- 
brero. They all began to yell and caper. 
The MacPherson baby slept through. 

Suddenly Laura French stopped still 
in her tracks and stared. 

“That’s a buckboard,” 
in a queer, toneless voice. 

“Well, Bartley was going to get a 
vehicle of some sort over in Magdalena,” 
put in Mrs. MacPherson. ‘He couldn't 
pack all that stuff on his pony, child.” 

“No,” agreed Laura soberly. “It’s 
true, he couldn’t. But—but he’d be more 
likely to have a wagon. That’s what he 
was going to get. Juan comes in a buck- 
board. It might be—” 

She broke off and stood silently watch- 
ing. All the air of joyous expectancy had 





she said firmly, 


























departed from the group. Each, after 
his own fashion, was concentrated on the 
approach of whatever it was coming 
down the trail. Schroeder stood with his 
big pipe in one hand, in the other a 
small bag which contained a pinch of 
tobacco dust—his last—but did not fol 
low up his intention of filling for an 
after-breakfast smoke. 

Suddenly Laura French turned. 

“It is Juan,” whispered Mrs. Bensley, 
and they all moved forward at the word 
and waited mutely for the Mexican boy 
who twice a week brought the mail. 

“There’s nobody with him,” said John 
Holton, grimly, to MacPherson. 

“No, but— Well, Bart may have sent 
over the things, and be riding in him- 
self, later,” MacPherson suggested. 

“He may,” said Holton, doubtfully. 

There was nothing in the buckboard 
except the lean brown mail-sack; and 
out of it came only one envelope of 
interest to the campers. 

There were letters from home ; invita- 
tions to feasts they were a thousand miles 
away from; papers telling the happen- 
ings in blessed towns where there were 
stores, hotels and restaurants—but all 
these were thrown aside to learn the con- 
tents of that bulky epistle directed to 
Laura French in Bartley’s dashing, up- 
standing, ingenuous hand, which John 
Holton carried to her tent and handed 
through the curtains. 

For the fifteen minutes that elapsed 
there was a stir of painful expectancy 
in the air. Nobody could settle to any- 
thing. Then the girl emerged in si 
lence—her eyes so scalded from tears 
that her friends considerately avoided 
looking at her—and put the letter in 
John’s hands. 

“T guess you'd better read it out to 
them,” she said, huskily. “I’ve been try- 
ing to think, for what seems to me an 
hour, what I should say—and I can’t 
think of anything. Just read them the 
letter.” 

With a gesture that was at once des- 
pairing and febrile, she turned away and 
walked to the gate of the little corral 
that they had fenced for their saddle 
ponies, standing with her arms on it, 
staring over toward the sky. 
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“Great Caesar! This is hard on her, 
said MacPherson under his breath. 

John Holton had been glancing rap- 
idly through the numerous sheets of 
closely written paper between his fingers. 

They held the record of a weak soul’s 
compliance with the pleasure-thirst, of 
the habitual treachery of one who could 
not keep a trust. They told how Bartley 
had met old friends in Magdalena, and, 
with the money in his pocket, had sat in 
for a quiet little game. The money was 
He was a beast—a wretch. He 
knew Laura could do nothing but despise 
and hate him. He thought it likely that 
he would blow his brains out—his pistol 
was all he had left, and he could devise 
no better use to which to put it. 

Over the elder brother’s mind swept a 
sick wave of disgust at the able phrases 
in which Bartley described his own short- 
comings. He fancied a certain pride in 
them, a doting and dwelling upon them, 
which fairly maddened. He knew from 
experience that after such a debauch of 
remorse, when the sufficiently abased 
and penitent letter was written and des- 
patched, Bartley would be as gay as a 
sand-boy, and ready for any amusement 
that came up. From the MacPhersons’ 
tent came the wail of the baby—and 
John Holton’s jaw set. 

“Bart’s lost the money,” he said to the 
group around him, speaking thickly, 
passionately ; yet they all recognized the 
overmastering pain in the tones, and re- 
spected it. ““He’s lost every cent, and he’s 
too much of a child to make any arrange- 
ments. We’ve got to get out of this some- 
how.” 

He looked around upon them, show- 
ing a countenance as drawn and harried 
as though he were himself the defaulter. 

“T reckon we'll have to soak our 
watches and that sort of thing,” he said, 
with a ghastly attempt .at taking the 
matter jocosely. “That’s what we’d do 
if we were at home in good old New 
York. I can get that Dutchman over 
there at the Lazy F ranch to take us in 
to Magdalena in his big freight wagon, 
if we'll put up collateral.” 

Mrs. MacPherson had hurried away to 
quiet her child. Mac. stayed and threw a 
loving arm over John Holton’s shoulder, 


gone. 
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while he thrust the other hand into his 

waistcoat por ket, drawing out a big sil 
ver wat | 

“Sure,” he said. yvenially. “There's mv 


contribution, Matilda’s got a good little 
gold watch. I'll gO and get it. Hustle up, 


emer 
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Bohemia in the proceedings raised the 
spirits of everybody. 

“Well, we’ve had a good time,” de 
clared Schroeder, stoutly, as he came in 
to help John pack Bartley’s artistic para- 
phernalia. “I could wish that I’d got a 
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; Bartley waved a sombrero and halted them 
folks; bring in your breastpins and fin chance to stay a week longer and finish 
) ger-rings, @ /a Queen Isabella outfitting up those illustrations I’m doing for that 
Columbus.” book of animal stories; but I shall al- 
lhe valuables of the party were pain- ways praise old Bart for bringing us out 
fully scant; yet when all had been col- here— 
lected, Holton rejected Mrs. Bensley’s “Herr Gott! but that’s noble work,” 
‘ nickel watch with the statement that he broke off, as he paused before the big 
: hev’d have to have something to tell canvas on the easel. Suddenly he burst 
, time by. A certain reminiscent flavor of forth with passion: 
off 

















“T can understand a man being false 
to a woman—that comes in the way of 
nature. But to his art, when it has given 
him the power to do—that—and the like 
of that!—no. Great gods, it’s as though 
he turned traitor to the mother who gave 
him life!” 

“Yes,” assented John, drearily. “You'll 
finish up here, wont you, Schroeder? [’1l 
hike over to the Lazy F and see about the 
wagon. Dutchy wont want to let us have 
it on such short notice, but I'll tell him 
about the baby. Lord, if anything hap- 
pens to that kid on account of this, I'll 
never forgive myself! 


IV 


There was an hour of frantic pulling 
up and packing; nerve and muscle 
straining work at the best of times; and 
this morning they were all half-fed, dis- 
mayed, and bitten to the bone with dis- 
appointment. Yet when John brought up 
the big freight wagon—poor John, with 
his stricken face, who had been author 
of none of this, who was due at that mo- 
ment in his engineer’s camp, ten miles 
away—they all assisted to load, and then 
climbed in, with an air of hectic gayety. 

John had brought a lunch, supplied by 
a sullen cowboy cook at the Lazy F, who 
animadverted on people that got so far 
away from their mothers when they had- 
n’t been properly weaned. Holton was 
everywhere, helping Schroeder see to it 
that his chalk sketches were stowed 
where they would receive the least jar, 
giving MacPherson a lift with the kitch- 
en paraphernalia, bringing Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson a little basin of thickened milk 
which a Mexican woman had been coaxed 
to prepare—and which seemed providen- 
tially to please baby MacPherson’s pal- 
ate. 

When they were all seated on their 
baggage, when the long whip was cracked 
over the four mules and they lurched 
forward on the first steps towards home 
and civilization—wild first steps that led 
at the outset into the mysteries of the 
plain—John swung up to a seat at the 
back of the wagon beside Laura French, 
where the big round of the luggage some- 
what separated them from the others, 
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and began a low-toned conversation with 
her. 

“I’m going over with you,” he said 
briefly, in response to her astonished 
look. ‘And when we get to Magdalena, 
I am going to telegraph my railroad 
folks at El Paso and get funds for this 
batch to go home on. Thank Heaven 
your tickets are round-trip. People who 
trust themselves to Bartley ought always 
to buy round-trip tickets.” 

The girl looked at him mutely. Her 
face was pale, gray-lipped, in spite of 
the heat and the glow out on the open 
levels. 

“I’m sorry,” John answered the look. 
“I hate to hurt you, Laura; but I’ve 
thought this thing over, and I’ve come to 
a conclusion. You’ve been engaged to 
Bartley five years—ever since he began to 
teach you to paint. It’s been such a five 
years as no good woman ought to be 
called on to go through. Isn’t that so?” 

She shaped, “Yes,” with her lips, but 
no sound came. 

Holton nodded and looked down 
gravely at a little packet he held in his 
hand. 

“T didn’t read out any of Bart’s letter 
to them. Do you understand what he 
means by that last part? The Epoch has 
been after him for some time to sign with 
them for exclusive use of his drawings. 
They've promised him a good salary to 
and now he’s—he’s signed. He’s 
wired them, and gone on to accept.” 

“Do you think that is what it means?” 
whispered Laura, aghast. “He only says, 
‘I am going away. You will not see me 
again.’ I thought he meant suicide. Not” 
—with a quick, impatient lifting of the 
shoulders—‘“that I believed for an in- 
stant he’d do himself any harm. I just 
thought he considered that an effective 
touch to close with.” 

“No,” said Holton. “Juan brought me 
a letter—only a short note. It wasn’t in 
the mail. He just handed it to me. There 
it is.” 

With a glance forward toward the 
others, John almost stealthily proffered 
the sheet. Her fingers refused it ; and he 
held it while she read: 

Have signed with the Epoch 
for the East on the 10:30. Tell 


do SO; 


Leave 
Laura 
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and t rest. Please put as good a face 
on it as you can. You must all know | 
meant no treachery or unfairness; and 


I'll work like a tiger and live like an an 

chorite to earn the money to pay every 

thing back 

Hope you can make some arrange 
ment to stay out the time we agreed on 
| veryhe nly was doing good work 
Pack my stuff and send it along when 

ever the rest of the bunch comes. Sorry 

to leave you in the nine hole, old man 

but I'll make it up to you some day 

BART 

Che girl stared at the rumpled scrap 
of paper dully; then with a listless mo 
tion she reached forward and pushed it 
from John’s hand and out of the wagon. 
It fluttered a moment in the hot plains 
wind, and the heavy wheels went over it, 
grinding it into the sandy dust. Holton 
made no move to recover it. 

“Help me down, John, and let’s walk 
a little while,” she said, nervously. 

The wagon was stopped, John lifted 
her over the big wheel, and they soon 

: : 

dropped back where they were practically 
alone together on the plain’s savage im- 
mensity, plodding with bent heads 
through the choking dust. 


V 


“Laura,” John began shakily, “I can't 
see you go on this way. This sort of thing 
is heart-break—it’s death, for a woman 
of your temperament. You'd never have 
given Bart up—but he’s given you up, 
now. Still, you’d never be safe from him 

[ know that—I know what his charm 
is—unless some other—’”’ 

He broke off, and began untying the 
little parcel. 

“Ves,” agreed the girl, “it’s heart- 
break—it’s death. And you've just said 
that those who travel with Bartley 
should have return tickets. There’s no 
return ticket in marriage.’’ Her eyes 
were on the ground as they tramped for- 
ward. John had got his package open 
now, and showed her a plain gold ring. 

“IT bought it from Dutchy,” he said, 
gently. ““The old fellow has his money 
in a safe, and when he was putting away 
our watches and stuff I saw this ring 
there, and gave him all my spare change 
for it. 


“Laura,’—John’s voice softened di 
vinely on the name, and he turned his 
faithful eyes on the tired girl beside him 

“T’ve loved you, hopelessly but utterly, 
ever since that time you spoke of when 
you and Bart were in the kindergarten 
and I was the big boy that took the two 
of you to school. 

“I don’t expect you to love me; but 
you like me, and—dear, you'd be safe 
with me. I'll try to make you happy. 
lhat’s what I got the little ring for. Kan- 
sas Joe was riding in—he started ahead, 
and he’ll go faster than we will—I told 
him to have the Methodist preacher ready 
at the hotel. 

“If you marry me when we get there, 
my heart will be at rest about you. I—I 
could let you go East with the others, 
and follow after awhile if—if you should 
ever want me—or do anything you say.” 

There was silence between the two for 
a long minute, a silence scarce stirred by 
the soft, rhythmic fall of their feet on the 
deep dust of the trail. 

“Good old John,” said Laura, as she 
had said the day before. ‘‘I—let me think 
of it till we pass that big bunch of cactus 
on the rise up there, and then I'll tell 
you.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered John, and said 
no more. 

They moved ahead, side by side, across 
a long swale, or depression, ghastly white 
with alkali; passed the deep pool of 
clear, sparkling water, bitter as potash, 
and began slowly to mount the rise. When 
the bunch of cactus on the hill was 
reached, the girl, without a word, threw 
out a hand to her companion. 

They looked mutely into each other’s 
eyes, then turned again to the trail, walk- 
ing thereafter like a pair of children, 
with clasped hands swinging. 

There must have been something in- 
finitely suggestive in Laura’s movement, 
and in the lines of her drooping figure, 
for MacPherson, who had taken their 
seat, watching them from the back of the 
wagon that stood waiting not far ahead, 
muttered a heartfelt: “Thank Heaven!’ 
into his red beard. 

The mules could make no speed at such 
a time—indeed, Dutchy was within rea- 





son when he objected to undertaking the 

















**Let me think of it ti 


trip in these circumstances at all. The 
great wagon strained through the sand ; 
those who rode in it dropped through all 
the grades of forced hilarity to a dumb 
endurance before the setting of the sun 
brought a coolness that somewhat re- 
vived them. 

He went down in all his unspeakable 
splendor. No tithe of the customary pag 
eant lacked. Grand, insolently gorgeous 
—unutterably alien to their plight—gold 
and green, vermilion and madder aerial 
fires rolled and rolled in from the West, 
as the little band of outcast artists jour 
neyed forlornly eastward, faces over 
shoulders, gazing regretfully back to 
ward the land they had found so good. 

“T’ll see it again of nights—when the 
Elevated wakes me up—and die in my 
bed of despair!” groaned MacPherson. 

The heavens burned through all their 
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| we pass that big cactus’’ 


solemn glories down toward dusk, before 
the long, straggling main street of Mag- 
dalena came in sight. At the upper end 
was Fay & Hartmann’s big supply store, 
where they had always bought every- 
thing. As they came closer to this, they 
noticed a lithe, graceful figure in front 
of the store, slouch-hatted, and with the 
cowboy’s red handkerchief around the 
neck. Plucky, sharp-eyed Mrs. Bens- 
ley, somewhat relieved by the evening 
coolness, raised her bandaged head and 
sent out a feeble reminiscence of her us- 
ual clear hail: 
““Whoo-ee—Bart !”’ 


VI 
The man on the sidewalk whirled to 


face them, tore off his hat and waved it. 
shouting in return. 
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Good Lord! Why are all you folks 
piling over here?” he cried eagerly, run 
ning straight to the wagon as they drew 
near the curb. “I’ve just bought every 
thing, and the boys are loading it into 
1 buckboard around at the side there. | 
was going to make a night trip of it 

“Lossie,”’ addressing Laura French 
by the baby name he had always used, “I 
got that Navajo blanket you liked so 
much. It came high, but we had to have 


— 


He was so flushed, so full of good 
feeling, so eager and voluble in his ex 
planations, that none there had the heart 
to say just what needed saving. 

“We—well, you know, we were out of 
everything, and we thought we might as 
well hit the trail now as a little later,” 
MacPherson explained awkwardly, as 
though they needed to apologize. “Had 
n't you better go in and tell those fellows 
not to load? You'll have to call off your 
order now.” 

John Holton’s eyes had scarcely left 
L.aura’s face since Bart appeared. He 
pushed his brother aside, and helped the 
girl down, drawing her a little away from 
the others, where he spoke to her low 
and urgently. 

“Laura,” he said, ‘what passed be- 
tween you and me back there doesn’t need 
to make anv difference. Bart’s here—he’s 
here after all. I’d never think of holding 
you to it. You know I wouldn’t.” 

“Vou don’t mind, then?” she said in a 
bewildered tone. ‘“You—you think, John, 
it’s better to overlook what Bart has 
done, and—”’ 

“T didn’t say that,” said the man. “It 
just doesn’t make any difference. He’s 
Bart. You love him, and will always love 
him—I should, if I were a woman. But I 
think—I really think, dear—that the 
only wav is to—to—well, I have the li- 
cense, and it could be fixed to answer as 
well for you and him as for—for what 
we intended. The preacher is down at the 
hotel. Don’t you believe that would be 
better ?”’ 

He looked at her with a terrified 
pleading in his eyes, the first time in her 
knowledge of John Holton that she 
had seen him afraid or asking quarter. 
Plainly the man hoped that with her 


Bartley’s wife he would be able to win at 
least the negative peace of resignation. 

“John,” Laura began almost passion 
ately, then broke off. 

“T’ll speak to Bart,” she said, briefly. 
“Where is he? Oh, there in the store. | 
must tell him to let the Navajo blanket 
go back with the other things. I wonder 
where he got the money!”’ And she has 
tened into Fay & Hartmann’s. 

By the time Bart and Laura emerged 
from the store, arm in arm, talking ear 
nestly together in low tones, John Hol 
ton had told the others of the wedding 
that was to be. The younger Holton was 
a little pale; but there had come into his 
countenance a strange, awakened look, 
something fine and illuminated, that 
rather quieted the noisy comment and 
good wishes which would have broken 
forth. 

“I got the money from the Epoch peo 
ple,” he was saying, swiftly. “I wired 
them for it; but they wouldn’t send till 
| had wired a contract which calls for me 
to be there within three days.” 

“But you couldn’t have made it in 
three days,”’ protested Schroeder. ‘You'll 
have a harder time to do it now, lad.” 

“IT didn’t expect to,” returned Bart, 
coolly. “I was going back to camp to 
finish up the week with you folks; and 
if the Epoch people kicked, it would give 
me a reason for breaking a contract | 
know I oughtn’t to make, and don’t 
want to keep. 

“T could finish the picture and get the 
money from Hagenheimer to pay them 
back their advance, by that time, of 
course,” he concluded, lamely. 

There was a moment’s hush of blank 
amazement following this remarkable 
statement. Then, in a glow of embarrass- 
ment, almost everybody at once began to 
utter some amiable remark. 

The wagon was moving on to the hotel. 

“Going to let me walk down with the 
bride ?”’ Bart broke in, smiling, on the 
confused talk. ‘I suppose it isn’t the reg- 
ular thing ; but Laura and I have a lot to 
say to each other, and—you three go on 
ahead, we'll join you.” 

MacPherson and Schroeder walked 
with John Holton, feeling like men who 
mount the scaffold with a friend. 

















“Herr Gott, but it’s hot here!’ mut 
tered the big German, taking off his hat 
and wiping his broad, white brow. 

‘The women seem to ‘have announced 
the matter,’ commented MacPherson, 
uneasily. “I guess that’s the preacher 
looking out of the window, and the 
crowd’s in the parlor. We—hadn’t we 
better turn in here?” 

They stopped in the doorway for Bart 
and Laura to come up. Still that look of 
strained exaltation on the man’s face—a 
look that was almost pain. It was as 
though he were awakening at last to the 
realities of the situation. The girl’s coun- 
tenance, though calm, was wholly in- 
scrutable. As they reached the two in the 
doorway she looked up at John Holton 
with her unreadable expression and put 
out her hand. 


“Who giveth this woman?” quoted 
Bart softly. “There isn’t anybody to 


stand in loco parentis. | suppose I might 
as well give the bride away as anybody. 
Johnnie, I hope you'll live happy ever 
afterward. Heaven bless you—you surely 
deserve it.” 
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MacPherson was Scotch. He took the 
bomb with an unmoved countenance. But 
Schroeder uttered a guttural German 
ejaculation, half under his breath. John 
Holton standing bewildered, made no 
move to take the hand held out to him. 

The other three passed quickly inside 
and left them there in the gathering dusk 
together. A flicker of dismay went across 
the girl’s countenance. 

“John,” she whispered, ‘“it—it. wasn’t 
just pity made you ask me? You—you 
meant it—didn’t you? I told Bartley—I 
told him fair and honest, John. He said 
I must follow my heart. I did—I am fol 
lowing it now; and it leads—straight— 
to you. F 


Mrs. Schroeder had found, somewhere 
inside the over-crowded room, a little old 
cottage organ, and the swell of the 
Lohengrin wedding march, uttered in its 
thin, sweet, reedy tones, suddenly filled 
the lighted space behind them. 

Laura!’ whispered John Holton, 
“Laura!’’ as he caught her hand, and 
turned to lead her in. 


ce 


The Great Reader 


BY EARL DERR BIGGERS 


AS the clock struck six William 
Parker climbed down from his un- 
comfortable stool in the office of Jenks & 
Company, Importers, and reached for 
his shiny, blue serge coat. Precisely at 
the same instant forty other young men 
climbed down from similar stools, fling- 
ing at each other meanwhile pale, sickly 
jests garnered from the city’s roof-gar- 
dens. In this persiflage Mr. Parker took 
no part. Silently he adjusted the ready- 
made garment to his comic shoulders, 
jerked his bargain sale tie a trifle to the 
left, covered his straw-colored hair with 
a dinky derby, grown green in service, 
and set out for the land of his dreams. 
In reality, oh, ye literally minded, 
Mr. Parker pushed through the swing- 
ing gate into the cool corridor without, 


and descended to join the great mass 
of humanity that clogged the street be- 
low. Past the mighty skyscraper that 
sheltered in one of its pigeon-holes the 
carefully indexed destinies of Jenks & 
Company, overloaded open cars crept 
wearily, pausing now and again as 
though for breath. To the running board 
of one of these William Parker attached 
himself, and clung like a mollusc to its 
rock, viewing dispassionately the dis- 
mayed faces of the girls who vainly 
sought a place by his side. 

Up the narrow canon crawled the 
car, between monstrous buildings wink- 
ing yellow eyes, while far above the au- 
tumn sky faded accommodatingly into 
the darker background demanded by the 
electric signs. Over Mr. Parker, and the 
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shabby means of transportation afforded 
him by the Traction Company, the city, 
magnificent, magic, preposterous, cast 
her spell. Before his pale face she 
flaunted her innunerable wiles. But Wil- 
liam Parker was as blind as if he had 
been a beggar standing on a corner with 
the legend of blindness about his neck. 
Fighting for his foot-hold on the run- 
ning board of that jerky car, in his 
mind’s eve he saw a desert bathed in the 


sunset, cactus-strewn, solitary. At a 
quarter-past six he was already safely 
landed in the country of his dreams. 

Dropping from the car at a shabby 
corner, Mr. Parker hastened into a street 
that lay like a shadowy path between 
two rows of. battered brick fronts. 
Homeward-bound grocery and delica 
tessen wagons rattled over the uneven 
pavement. From the basement windows 
of each house glared a sickly white light 
—a light that shone within on the soiled 
linen and blackened silver of lodging- 
house dining-rooms. 

Mr. Parker stopped at a certain house 
he knew from its fellows by number, 
and mounted the steps into the musty 
hallway. Perfunctorily he examined the 
mail rack, then he climbed a pair of 
stairs. And then more stairs. With him 
rose the odor of cheap cooking. From 
behind closed doors came voices that 
wheedled, complained, cajoled, cursed, 
argued, whined, explained. Mr. Parker. 
oblivious, went on up, and up, to his 
room under the eaves 

Once inside its narrow confines, he 
slammed the door and tossed his green 
derby toward the shabby cot. His pre- 
parations for dinner toilet, however, 
went no further for the moment. Instead, 
his eager hands sought the table for a 
book drawn the night before from a cir- 
culating library. It was a huge volume, 
battered, soiled; one that suggested 
germs. William Parker lighted his scanty 
gas, and turned lovingly the pages of his 
treasure. 

“It is a strange region,” he read, 
pausing opposite an engraving that rep- 
resented a man posing hopelessly in the 
midst of desolation, ‘‘a region of under- 
ground rivers that never see the light, of 
lakes gone dry, ages ago, that still pro- 


claim themselves from afar as cool, 
wave-tossed waters, of lofty table-lands 
where forests of yuccas lift them 
selves—” 

Mr. Parker sighed, laid down the 
book, and removed his coat. ‘Taking 
from his washstand the inevitable white 
pitcher, he opened the door and stepped 
out into the hall. In one of its dark 
corners was the sink with the “running 
water,” mentioned so feelingly in all 
advertisements of the house. 

Around this had gathered a nonde- 
script throng; women in weird dressing 
sacks ; men without their coats, revealing 
ugly suspenders and eccentric tastes in 
shirtings. Mr. Parker stood meekly aside 
until the last had gone, and then waited 
patiently while his pitcher filled with re- 
luctantly running water. 

Several times during his economic 
toilet he turned back to that volume of 
wonders, which was entitled “‘Remini- 
scences of the Plains, or Fifty years of 
Ranch Life.” He learned that by the side 
of the only road, crossing that deceitful 
region, are many graves, where sleep the 
victims of Nature’s treachery. This sol- 
emn fact he pondered deeply as he de- 
scended to his evening meal. 

Gsathered round the long table in the 
basement, in the white glare of the 
patent burner, sat the hangers-on of the 
house, typical derelicts of the city, home- 
less, hopeless, cynical. Mr. Parker took 
his place between a little down-town 
stenographer and a “vaudeville lady,” 
temporarily out of the limelight, and 
dipped his black spoon into the name- 
less fluid on the plate before him. 

Desultory conversation drifted back 
and forth across the spotted cloth. A 
flashy youth gave what was evidently 
expert opinion regarding the charms of 
various musical comedy choruses then 
before the public. The men all listened 
attentively—all save Mr. Parker, whose 
thoughts were afar. 

‘““That’s the bunch for my money, every 
time,” finished the expert, slicking down 
his greasy black hair with a long, thin 
hand. “Say, there’s a little blond in that 
outfit that has Lillian Russell lashed to 
the mast and—” 

William Parker pondered that region 





























of underground rivers that never see the 
light, he thought of the lofty table-lands 
where— 

“Have you had the liver, Mr. Parker?” 
the little stenographer at his side was 
saying. She handed him the platter, 
glancing slyly up into his face as she 
did so. ‘Been over to the Garden to see 
the circus?” she asked. 

“Not yet,” he responded. 

“TI was up, last night,” the girl went 
on. “Seems funny to see a circus indoors. 
Out home in Peoria they used to show in 
the vacant lot right across from our 
house. When I was a kid—” 

“Yes, sir,” a large, commanding-look- 
ing woman repeated, in a tone for the 


‘table to hear, “tried to steal my bag right 


on the street, he did. But they got him. 
I screamed like murder, and they pinched 
him. Now I ’spose I’ll get a chance to go 
to court and testify against him. I won- 
der how much I'll make in witness fees. 
Mr. Harwood, you’re a lawyer, do I 
get paid for this testifying? I’m hoping 
for a trip to Coney out of it, anyhow.” 

Mr. Harwood, legal, wizened, with 
the cordial manner of a card-index, 
spoke ponderous words. William Parker 
seized the opportunity to gallop back to 
that far region, where lakes, gone dry 
centuries ago, managed still their wiles 
from afar— 

“When I was playin’ Tucson, Ari- 
zona—” began the vaudeville lady at his 
side. 

Mr. Parker dropped his knife, and 
turned to her with sudden interest. 

“Why, I didn’t know you was ever in 
Arizona,” he said. “How long ago was 
that ?” 

“Too long ago to give dates, sonny,” 
snapped the woman, glaring at him from 
under her overhanging coiffure. “As I 
was sayin’—” 

Mr. Parker blushed, and turned to a 
minute study of a yellow crack in his 
plate. He listened attentively to the 
woman’s story, however, hoping to hear 
of lava-strewn deserts, shadowy ravines, 
red-shirted ranchmen of the plains. But 
the tale was a sordid one, of a manager 
who eloped to ’Frisco with the funds of 
the expedition. 

“Some day,” thought William Parker, 
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“T’ll ask her all about the country out 
there.” And he looked at her with a new 
awe in his eyes. 

After the inevitable Wednesday even- 
ing rice pudding, the lifeless party rose, 
and most of them, following the habit of 
boarders, went out to sit on the stoop. 
Not William Parker, however. He 
climbed again the many flights to his 
room, turned up the weak, faltering gas, 
and reached for “Reminiscences of the 
Plains.” 

Outside his little window the million- 
eyed city sought to wink to William 
Parker the sly intimation that there was 
something doing. Like a gay coquette it 
flashed, taunted, allured. But Mr. Parker 
paid no heed. He was alone on a bound- 
less desert that lay deathly white in the 
moonlight. From afar a lake, gone dry 
ages before, proclaimed itself as cool, 
wave-tossed. He heard the barking of 
prairie dogs. Mr. Parker was not sure 
that prairie dogs could exist on this sort 
of desert, but he did not care. He heard 
them, anyhow, as he wandered. 

He opened the “Reminiscences” at 
page 127. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Parker closed the 
book, yawned, and reached for the dinky 
derby. Turning the gas low, he felt his 
way down the creaking stairs, dimly 
lighted by hall lamps, such as are known 
only to landladies. On the front stoop a 
few of the boarders still lingered; 
through these he carefully picked his 
way. A facetious comment as to his des- 
tination he greeted with a laugh. 

Aimlessly he wandered down the dark 
side-street to the Avenue, where the street 
cars clanged and the drug stores and 
rathskellers bathed the sidewalk in white. 
There life rushed up like a wave and 
engulfed him. He drifted on its crest 
until inevitably he found himself in the 
city’s street of streets, where existence is 
like a Christmas tree with all the candles 
lighted. The phantom of false-day 
blinded him. He paused, a trifle dazed, 
on a corner. 

About him the city, genial giant, 
roared tremendously as it ground out its 
night’s quota of tragedies and comedies, 
to the rollicking tune of a street piano 
that came drifting from the shadow of 
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a side-street. Men with strange stories in 
their faces jostled William Parker from 
the curb. Romance elbowed him; mys- 
tery crowded by. He did not see, or hear, 
or feel. He thought he was standing at 
the bottom of a rock-bound chasm, whose 
Haming peaks rose steep on every side. 

Walking on, Mr. Parker came—in re- 
ility—to a quiet park, where the lost 
souls of the city wait, Micawber-like, on 
the benches, and the lovers whisper in 
the shaded corners. Into this he turned 
and found a seat. Then, looking out to 
ward the mighty city, aglow with the 
million lamps of the night, Mr. Parker 
thought of a road through the desert: 
“It winds away among the _ boulder- 
strewn sand-hills. For a few miles it 
hugs the base of the mountains. Then 
it nears the bottom of the sink and 
skirts it, where lava lies above sand- 
stone, weird, black, overlapping a 
dead—”’ 

William Parker paused, and rubbed 
his eyes. For, down the gravel path of 
that quiet park clanked a figure out of 
his dreams. As it passed under the arc- 
light he recognized it in detail—som- 
brero, red flannel shirt, neckerchief, goat- 
skin breeches, spurs and raw-hide boots 

all, all as he had long imagined it. 

Another moment and the figure was 
passing William Parker’s bench. He 
summoned all his strength and leaped 
forth, grasping the apparition by the 
arm. 

“You're from the West?” he gasped 
hoarsely. 

The strangely garbed one burst into 
loud laughter. 

“To I look like I come from Boston ?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Parker motioned toward the 
bench, with the air of an old member 
extending to a stranger the hospitalities 
of the club. 

“Sit down,” he said. “Sit down and 
tell me about God’s country.” 

The stranger seized William Parker 
roughly and faced him round to the arc- 
light. 

“What’s that?” he cried. ‘“God’s 
country? Don’t try that on me, boy. I 
suppose you was born on the same strip 
as me, an’ you need a five-spot until to- 
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morrow. Well, let me tell you something, 
kid—you’ve never been west of Buffalo 
in your life. 1 can see it in your face.” 

“No, no!” cried the wounded Mr 
Parker. “You've made a mistake. Sit 
down, and I'll explain. I didn’t mean 
[’d been out there. Sit down.” 

He dragged the other to the bench, 
then paused for breath. The light from 
the big street was filtering down through 
the branches upon him. He looked to- 
ward the tree tops; out at the dazzling 
city; back to the wildly clothed man at 
his side. Then abruptly, without preface, 
William Parker poured out his shabby, 
hall-room soul. 

“All my life,” he said, “I’ve read and 
dreamed of the West—the desert, the 
canons, the ranches, and the cattle 
country. If there’s any book on the sub- 
ject I aint read, I want to know its name. 
I’ve never been outside of this state, but 
I know the plains just like I was born 
there. I work in an office eight hours a 
day, but I know which side to mount a 
broncho on, I live in a hall-bedroom on 
a side-street, but I got the art of brand- 
ing a steer down pat. I know you got 
to drop the check rein over a pony’s 
head, or he wont stand. Oh, I’m the prize 
scholar on all that dope, Mister. And up 
to now the only person from the West I 
ever saw was a Plainfield, New Jersey, 
vaudeville actress that once played a 
week in Tucson. That’s why I held you 
up and asked you about God’s country.” 

Mr. Parker paused, while the stranger 
drew from his pocket a bag of tobacco 
and a bit of rice-paper, and rolled a 
cigaret in the lightning fashion ap- 
proved by the western realists in fiction. 
The sight very nearly paralyzed Wil- 
liam Parker. When he could regain his 
composure, he reached out and touched 
timidly the weird trousers of the other. 

“T can’t sleep nights,” he went on, 
“for picturing myself in an outfit like 
that, riding a lean pony through the 
sage brush. Can you ride through sage 
brush? Or is it over it you ride? I don’t 
care. I want to see the West. I hate New 
York, I hate it. It’s crowded, cruel, hor- 
rible. I want to get out on the broad 
plains, where there’s enough of God’s 
air for all. But I never will. I’ll just 

















have to go on reading—and reading— 
and maybe talking about it now and 
then. Say—what is the West like—any- 
how ?” 

Bob Garwood, the stranger, lighted a 
match and held it for a second so that 
its light shone into the pinched, city- 
pale face of William Parker. Then he 
applied it to his cigaret and tossed it 
to the grass. 

“T guess you are on the level, kid,” 
he said. “I thought at first you was 
tryin’ to interest me in Wall Street, or 
a two volume life of Geronimo. I'd tell 
you about the West if I could, but— 


well, I aint no Frederick Remington 
with words. It’s just—why, the West 


—plains, mountains, ranches—an’ God 
knows I’m homesick for it to-night.” 

“Why did you come away?” asked 
Mr. Parker. 

Garwood pointed out between the 
trees to where a theatre sign flashed a 
western title. 

“T brought a party of the boys out to 
add realism to that drama of ranch life 
—as it aint,” he said. “That’s how you 
come to see me in this outlandish make- 
up. My costume was designed by the 
author of the play, who has never been 
outside of Concord, New Hampshire. 
It’s one of my leading reasons for 
wantin’ the civilized West again.” 

“It’s a great play,” spoke William 
Parker, his eyes on the distant sign. “I 
saw it the first night. It’s the finest ever 
staged—I think. Real Indians in it, aint 
there ?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Garwood, “there is. 
There’s also real guns, an’ real horses. 
Sut that doesn’t make it a ‘slice of the 
cattle country transplanted to Broad- 
way,’ as I see the press-agent is calling 
it. Life out there aint so much sombrero 
as it is hard work, Kid. But it’s the one 
country—the one country of ’em all.” 

“T know,” cried William Parker. “It’s 
a man’s-size land. I wish I could see it. 
I wish I could say good-by to this town 
forever. It’s the West I want—the West 
I was made for—I want to live there. 
I’ve always wanted to—and I never 
will.” 

To Garwood this was the wail of a 
kindred lost soul in the wilderness of 
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lights. He hesitated a mere second, then 
clapped William Parker on the back 
with such terrific suddenness that the 
dinky derby leaped, with human-like 
agility, into a bush back of the bench. 

“Don’t you worry, Kid,” he cried. 
“You're going to see the West all right, 
all right. Do you think you could start 
for Three Cross ranch to-morrow ?” 

Mr. Parker, who had risen to get his 
derby, dropped back to the bench with a 
startled cry. The skyscrapers, the trees, 
the street of lights, all leaped on a mer- 
ry-go-round and rode away. He gur- 
gled strange noises in his throat. 

“Could you?” persisted Garwood. 

“Could 1?” muttered William Parker. 
“Could I? Say, I could start to-night.” 

“That’s the talk,” Garwood laughed. 
“You see, it’s like this. My old boss, 
Kirkpatrick, has been losin’ a lot of men 
lately to the glitterin’ life of the actor, 
an’ he’d take you on in a minute if | 
was to say the word. You’re not exactly 
what I might call husky, but the 
West would soon change that. Ever ride 
a horse?” 

“Sure,” began William Parker—and 
then halted. “No, I haven’t. I thought 
for a minute I had. No, I don’t believe 
I’ve ever seen a dozen horses in my life 
that wasn’t hitched to things. But I know 
how it’s done.” 

“They'd show you, anyhow,” said the 
Westerner, and paused to smile at the 
possibilities. “I'll stake you to the $40 
railroad fare, an’ Kirkpatrick can for- 
ward it out of your pay—a little a 
month. You meet me in the lobby of 
that hotel over there at nine in the morn- 
ing, ready to travel. There’s a train at 
ten. It’s the West for yours,-my boy.” 

He stood up. William Parker sought 
also to rise, but his trembling knees 
would not support him. 

“T’d better be gettin’ back,” said Gar- 
wood, nodding toward the theatre. “If 
they find cut over there I’ve sneaked out 
for a little intermission I’ll hear about it 
in this week’s pay envelope. Besides, I’m 
liable to be pinched for going out in 
these clothes. I ought to be, if I aint.” 

Ile moved off down the walk, and 
paused to light a final cigaret. 
“‘Remember—to-morrow at nine,” he 
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drawled, and passed out of sight. 
Mr. Parker rose as one in a dream 
ind getting down on his hands and 
knees, felt carefully in the bush back of 
the bench for his derby, When he found 
it he returned to the bench and sat down, 
holding the hat on | 
dered if it was all true. Somehow he 
couldn’t help listening for the sharp 
clamor of the ninety-eight cent alarm 
clock that summoned him daily to the 
office of Jenks & Company. Over on th 
street the theatres were pouring their 


lis knees. He won 


Dlg 
black crowds out onto the walk. Mr. 
Parker listened. The clock did not ring. 

At length he rose and found his way 
back to the shabby street. Carefully he 
let himself into the boarding-house and 
ascended the stairs, now in complete 
darkness. He turned up his gas, and 
pulled from a corner a little, ancient 
trunk. 

Into this he painstakingly packed the 
accumulations of a lifetime—his Sunday 
suit of shiny black, his winter overcoat 
with the velvet worn from the collar, 
his extra night-shirt, his slippers and 
his books. 

The clocks boomed one as he finished 
packing and locked the trunk. It was 
high time he retired. Outside, the warm 
September night hugged the city close ; 
even at that hour a tepid breeze crept in 
through the small window. Mr. Parker 
glanced at his narrow cot in that hot 
corner where breezes never penetrated. 
He removed his collar and his shoes, 
and reached for ‘‘Reminiscences of the 
Plains.” 

But he did not read. Instead he held 
the big’ book on his knees, and gazed 
fixedly at the hideous paper on the walls 
of his hideous home. And as he gazed 
the walls fell, and there again stretched 
before him the land of his dreams. 

So he sat until the dawn of the great 
est day of his life swept the grimy roofs 
of the city, and the landlady tapped at 


his door to ask why the gas meter, 
thoughtfully situated in her room, had 
ticked the long night through. 


[hree months later Bob Garwood and 
Jim Kirkpatrick rode together over the 
four-mile trail that leads from Yucca 
Junction to the Three Cross ranch. In 
Syracuse, New York, Garwood had for 
sworn forever the glittering life of the 
actor; the fastest transcontinental train 
on the rails had carried him West to 
Yucca, and now he was cantering on 
through a red and gold sunset toward 
the only home he knew, looming a 
friendly mass against the violet shad- 
owed eastern sky. 

[he pair dismounted in silence, and 
walked toward the door of the ranch 
house. Nearly there, Garwood turned 
suddenly on his companion. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, “how about 
that guy—William Parker—I shipped 
you from New York. How’s he gettin’ 
on? I clean forgot.” 

Kirkpatrick grunted. 

“Parker’s no good,” he said. ‘“He’s 
got his nose in a book all the time. Just 
reads, an’ reads, an’ reads. The greatest 
reader you ever saw. Mopin’ in a corner 
with a fool look every blamed minute he 
gets.” 

A puzzled look sw ept G irwood’s face. 

“Reads?” he repeated, wonderingly. 
“Why I—say, what in hell does he 
read ?”’ 

For answer Kirkpatrick pushed him 
into the living room of the ranch. There 
on a stool, his back to a sunset such as 
no art gallery ever boasted, oblivious to 
the world, sat William Parker, huddled 
over a book. 

Bob Garwood walked to the boy’s 
side, and snatching the volume from his 
hands, glanced at the cover. 

The book William Parker read was 
entitled, “Adrift in a Great City, or a 
soy’s Adventures in New York.” 
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The Bulger Necklace 


An Adventure of the Incognito 


BY RUSSEL D. JANNEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


HE Statue of Liberty became a mere 
needle against the sky and then was 
swallowed up by the horizon. From the 
highest deck of the ocean-speeding liner, 
I watched this last emblem of New York 
fade into the sea, and took a deep breath 
of relief. Now for England! The land 
of my birth that I had not seen for 
twelve long years! 

So far, matters had gone well. To be 
sure, on entering the Pier it had given 
me a bad shock to recognize old Gunnel 
of the Chicago Central Office, standing 
idly by the embarkment gangway, ap- 
parently half asleep, with his slouch hat 
low over his eyes ; and yet I knew he was 
scanning searchingly every man and 
woman that went on board. But it was 
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too late to turn back, and I had to chance 
it. 

The most incredible luck seemed mine 
—lI passed unrecognized under my newly 
grown mustache and a Vandyke beard. 
A little later 1 knew it was not me Gun- 
nel was looking for. As I watched the 
other passengers come on hoard I saw 
him suddenly spring forward and stop 
a young fellow and snap on the hand- 
cuffs before the chap knew what had 
happened. Poor devil! Caught after his 
first job perhaps! But then—it may have 
been just as well. We all have our turn 
sooner or later, and who can say that 
“Sooner” is not for the best. 

The Bulger “business,” which was 
paying for my trip, had been so simple 
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that | was almost ashamed to take the 
swag. At ten minutes to three the pre- 
vious afternoon, Larry, dressed as a tele- 


phone inspector, had gained admittan 


to the multi-millionaire’s Fifth Avenue 
mansion. At the same hour, I called at 
the Merchant’s National Bank down 
town, and handed in the check I’d worked 
on for a week. 

he signature was perfect—I don’t 
think old Bulger himself would have 
doubted it. And when the polite teller 
asked me for identification, I told him to 
call up Bulger, whom I had just left at 
his home. “Mr. Bulger asked me to have 
you "phone him; he was too busy to ac- 
company me to the bank and I have no 
other acquaintances in the City,” I had 
said. 

Che next few moments were a bit tick- 
lish. If Larry failed me, it would be ten 
years in Sing Sing at the lowest, unless I 

uuld make a bolt for the street, before 
they had me cornered. I felt in my pad- 
ded waistcoat por ket to be sure my Colt 
was there. 

But the tellér came back polite and 
smiling. 

“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting. 
Identification is our strictest rule and 
we've not had the pleasure of serving 
you before,” he said apologetically. “We 
are always glad to do a favor for Mr. 
Bulger’s friends. What size notes will 
you have?” 

Larry, then, had accomplished his 
part; had been there to answer the tele- 
phone call and had replied, in his perfect 
imitation of old Bulger’s voice—Bulger 
had very rashly spoken at a political 
meeting the week before—that the check 
was perfectly correct. I was a business 
friend from the West with whom he had 
just closed a deal—wanted my money 
in cash to meet the requirements of my 
Company—he’d be greatly obliged if 
they would cash the check without fur- 
ther identification. 

The stage lost a wonderful actor when 
Larry adopted another profession. 

“Hundred dollar notes!” I replied to 


the clerk, and stuffed into my large over- 
coat pocket the two packages of fifty 
bills each, which he passed through 
the lacquered grating. Then I leisurely 


moved to the door and walked down the 
teps into the Wall Street throng. 

In the little hall-bedroom on West 
Phirty-Eighth Street, Larry and I di- 
vided the money—five thousand for each 
of us. And here I was, on the Green 
Star Royal Mail Steamship Ruranic, 
bound for Liverpool. 

Of course I knew old Bulger and 
his wife were.on the same vessel, That 
was the one great stroke of genius in the 
plan. We had purposely chosen the just- 
before-bank-closing-hour on Tuesday, 
to multiply chances that he would not 
see any of the bank officials before he 
sailed. The Ruranic left her pier at 9 
a. m. Wednesday. To know Thaddeus J. 
Bulger’s plans was quite simple—his 
wife saw that their annual trip to Eu- 
rope was well advertised in the society 
columns of the newspapers. 

So we were down on the same first- 
cabin list—perhaps would eat at the 
same table! There would be a thrill, a 
novelty, a laugh in that situation. And 
after all, that was what made the game 
worth while—the occasional sensation, 
the occasional chuckle at the incongruous 
ways of life. And also—if by any chance 
the bank’s mistake were discovered at 
once—the very last place they’d look 
for their men would be on the same ship 
with Bulger himself! 

Larry wouldn’t come. “I’ll take my 
chance in little New York,” he said, “‘it 
will be better anyway for us to separate 
for a while.” That was why I liked 
Larry. We were wonderful pals, had 
been through many a tight place to- 
gether, had more than once risked our 
lives for one another—would again if 
the need came; but we did not kill our 
friendship by sticking together too con- 
stantly. 

Well, I’d be jolly glad to see Eng- 
land once more—to take deep breaths 
of the blessed old smoky, grimy, fog— 
to smell the tar of the wooden street 
pavements, to feast my eyes on the adver- 
tisement-laden busses, on the creeping, 
dingy “growlers,” on the trim bobbies— 
yes, on the crossing sweepers, and the 
sandwich men and the beggars. 

I suppose in my glad anticipation I 
must have repeated aloud “England! 
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England !”—for the lady standing at the 
rail on my left held out her hand and 
spoke. 

“I’m English also,” she said simply 
and in a rich low voice. “I think we’re 
almost alone in this shipload of Ameri- 
can tourists. | hope we shall be good 
friends. | am Lady 
McKenzie, and 
this is my son,” and 
she put her hand 
on the shoulder of 
a slim, dark-eyed 
lad of about fif- 
teen, who leaned 
on the rail at her 
side. 

The boy bowed 
gravely, but I 
scarcely acknowl 
edged it. I was 
looking at his 
mother. She was, I 
think, the most 
beautiful woman I 
had ever seen; one 
of those splendid, 
wholesome crea- 
tures that make a 
man thank heaven 
he is alive, that he 
has eyes to see and 
a voice to speak. 
Sir Henry McKen- 
zie, her husband, 
had been dead 
some years, she 
told me, and she 
was returning from 
a five years’ exile 
on a Western 
ranch, which she 
owned and managed. She had gone there 
for the sake of her boy’s health. There 
was indeed about her the freshness and 
gladness and quiet strength of the open 
plains. For the first time in my life I fell 
hopelessly, desperately in love. 

We went below to attend to our state- 
rooms and baggage, and claim our seats 
in the saloon. Lady McKenzie’s title had 
secured for her a place at the captain’s 
table, and on mentioning that I too was 
English born, I was fortunate enough 
to have my chair reserved there. The 
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rest of our dining fatnily Cotisisted of a 
French Count and his American bride; 
a noted New York Judge and his daugh- 
ter, a Harvard University Pfofessor with 
his family, and—Mr. and Mrs. Bulger! 

Here, then, was thrill a plenty! At my 
side, the woman I scarcely knew, but al- 
ready loved ; across 
the cloth, the man 
I had robbed and 
whose money was 
supplying and 
would supply my 
needs for some 
time to come. Al- 
though with my 
new-found emo- 
tions towards Lady 
McKenzie there 
was a feeling of re- 
gret as to my mode 
of gaining a living, 
still, I was not 
sorry that it had 
been thick-necked, 
loud - mouthed, 
domineering Mr. 
Bulger whom 
Larry and I had 
chosen to con- 
tribute to our 
purses. 

From the very 
first Bulger and 
his wife made 
themselves dis- 
agreeable. There 
was some mistake 
hie in the reservations 

‘x. of staterooms, and 

they had to take an 

ordinary one on 
the deck below the dining saloon, in- 
stead of the regal suite on the prome- 
nade-deck. 

Mr. Bulger spent most of the first 
meal giving a lecture on the outrageous 
incompetence of the officials of the Steam 
Ship Company, and the selfish greed of 
“some other people’—referring, I sup- 
pose, to the French Count and his bride, 
who had engaged the regal suite two 
months in advance, and did not offer to 
give it up merely because the New York 
clerk had made a mistake and assigned 
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it also to Bulger. Incidentally, Bulger 
turned on the anxiously polite waiter and 
bellowed an unjust and insulting com- 
plaint about the food. Mrs. Bulger, a 
woman of leviathan proportions and 
wearing about as many clothes and jew- 
els as could possibly be loaded on a sin- 
gle pair of shoulders, sat in indignant si- 
lence except when she seconded her hus- 
band’s ravings by an occasional “Aint it 
just awful!’ Mrs Bulger’s father and 
mother had, I believe, emigrated from 


I irope t America in the steerage. 
Lady McKenzie and I were frankly 
amused at them, and promptly chris- 


tened him ‘‘The Millionaire.” The Count 
and his bride were too wrapt up in each 
other to notice anything short of a cry of 
“Fire” and the College Professor and 
the Judge were extremely annoyed, and 
filled with a shame at having to acknow- 
ledge the Bulgers as fellow-countrymen. 
Captain Kimble, a red-faced, white- 
whiskered, hearty John Bull of an Eng- 
lishman, would have been angry but for 
one consideration. He also fell in love 
with Lady McKenzie, who was at his 
right, and was so happy to be near 
her that his big, generous tolerance could 
ignore even the loud talking American. 
After the meal, when the others had left 
the saloon, I saw Lady McKenzie call 
the waiter on whom Bulger had vented 
his wrath and, giving him a tip, com- 
pliment his good service. To see the poor 
fellow’s face light up was something I 
will not soon forget, and if I loved the 
woman before, I now began to worship 
her. 

By the time we had been out two days, 
I think all the single men on board, and 
two-thirds of the married ones, were at 
Lady McKenzie’s feet. However, the 
Captain and I seemed to be the favored 
suitors, and she treated us both with a 
delightful, impartial kindness. 

Though Captain Kimble was my rival, 
I liked him immensely, and I think he 
was drawn to me. Perhaps it was a mu- 
tual feeling of our entire unworthiness 
of even the smiles of such a goddess. At 
any rate, with that marvelous rapidity 
which could only occur on a desert is- 
land or an ocean liner, we three became 
the best of friends 


It was at the dinner table on the even- 
ing of the third day, that Mrs. Bulger 
first wore the famous diamond necklace 
—famous because its perfection and fab- 
ulous value had taken up long columns 
in the press some months before. 

Such a string of perfect jewels as they 
were! A tingle sprang to my very finger 
tips as I gazed at them, and for a mo- 
ment wild plans for gaining possession 
of them shot through my mind. But I 
quickly recovered my senses. To effect a 
robbery in the small confines of a steam 
ship would be madness! One would never 
get them ashore even if successful in the 
robbery. And then—there was Lady Mc- 
Kenzie. I would have died of shame to 
have her know me for a thief. 

Mr. Bulger, with the innate modesty 
which always characterized him, called 
attention to the necklace, and named in 
a loud voice the huge amount he had 
paid for it. “I guess there aint a crowned 
head in Yurrup can beat ’em for size and 
color!” he exclaimed, and looked around 
defiantly. No one cared to contradict 
him. I suppose we all were divided be- 
tween admiration of the diamonds and 
amusement at the foolish, childish rash- 
ness of carrying about on a journey such 
priceless ornaments. 

The next morning Bulger cornered me 
in the smoking-room—where we all tried 
to avoid him—and, my retreat cut off, 
talked for an hour about his houses, his 
horses, his yachts, and how America led 
the world in everything, from refining 
of lard (the business in which he got his 
start) to Art and Culture. I endured it 
fairly complacently, for I could not be 
with Lady McKenzie—her son had been 
sea-sick during the night, and she hur- 
ried back to the stateroom immedi- 
ately after breakfast. Bulger then 
started on another pet subject, that pro- 
vided—for me—genuine amusement. 
“With all my money,” he said, waving a 
beefy hand in a broad comprehensive cir- 
cle, “I’ve never lost a penny by robbery 
or forgeries, or the hundred other ways 
that we wealthy men have to guard 
against! You can’t imagine some of the 
clever—I do admit it—really clever 
schemes that people will adopt to outwit 
us !”” 
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I expressed a proper surprise. 

“But they can’t fool Thaddeus J. Bul- 
ger!’ he added, with a complacent smile. 

“And my wife, also, has to be very 
wary. She terrorizes all the maids the 
first day we get ’em—that’s the only way 
to be sure of good servants, I think,—and 
they hardly dare speak aloud, much less 
steal. I have to laugh when I think of 
other women—” 

But the reminiscent smile that was 
spreading over his features suddenly van- 
ished, and staring at the door across my 
shoulder, he hastily jumped to his feet 
with an exclamation of alarm. 

I rose and turned quickly. It was Mrs. 
Bulger whom he saw. She was rushing 
—I could almost say running—towards 
us. Her face was chalk white and her 
eyes wide with alarm. 

“The diamond necklace—it’s gone!” 
was all she could gasp, and fell fainting 
into her husband’s arms. 

For once in his life Thaddeus J. Bul- 
ger showed a desire to keep quiet. As I 
pressed the nearest button for a stew- 
ard, he dashed a glass of water on his 
wife’s face, at the same time leaning over 
to me and whispering hoarsely: “Not a 
word of this robbery to anyone—I beg of 
you!” I nodded assent. 

Almost everyone was out on the deck, 
for it was a fine, bright morning. The 
single group of men in the far corner of 
the room could not have understood the 
woman’s startling information. By the 
time they reached us, a steward also had 
arrived and the lady was assisted to her 
stateroom. “A sudden fainting spell— 
Mrs. Bulger is subject to them,” Bulger 
said in explanation. 

For half an hour I sat and smoked, 
trying to figure out who could have taken 
the gems. The first evening on board I 
noticed a small, blond-haired man cheat- 
ing at cards—a professional gambler, I 
judged. I casually asked him his line of 
business, and he said: “Grain broker— 
Chicago.” A few questions had satisfied 
me that he was lying. I had been a grain 
broker for a year—till I’d adopted a 
simpler form of robbery. Also, I remem- 
bered seeing him eye the necklace greed- 
ily, from an adjoining table at dinner. 
My speculations were cut short by the 
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return of The Millionaire. He beckoned 
to me from just inside the door, and I 
followed him down the stairs to the cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

*You have heard part of this outra- 
geous affair,” he said, just before we 
reached the office. ‘You may as well 
know the rest. Perhaps you can help us. 
I’ve not much faith in the blanked of- 
ficials of this boat. If I’d had the suite | 
engaged—” But we reached the door, 
and I was spared another tirade against 
the Green Star Line in particular, and 
Englishmen in general. 

Mrs. Bulger had so far recovered as 
to be there before us, attended by a terri- 
fied maid. Her story was brief. 

She had worn the necklace the night 
before, and on returning, thought she 
placed it—as usual—with her other jew- 
elry in a small locked drawer in the top 
of her cabin-trunk. This morning, di- 
rectly after leaving the breakfast-table, 
she had pulled the trunk from under the 
berth to the middle of the floor in order 
to pack away a gown. At the same mo- 
ment, the stewardess appeared with some 
fresh linen. Wishing to tip her for a 
special service of the previous day, and 
having no silver, Mrs. Bulger had gone 
to the lift and up to the purser’s to 
change a note. “She never trusted hired 
servants to change money.’’ When she 
returned in about five minutes, the stew- 
ardess was not there. So she proceeded to 
open the trunk. As an afterthought she 
unlocked the small drawer in which she 
kept her jewels, and—the diamond neck- 
lace was gone. 

Here Mr. Bulger broke in with a loud 
denunciation of the stewardess in ques- 
tion, and demanded that she be sent for 
immediately; but Captain Kimble de- 
clined to comply. This woman had been 
on the same vessels as himself for over 
ten years—they might as well suspect 
him or the purser, or the doctor! The 
fact that she did not await Mrs. Bulger’s 
return proved nothing. 

“With fifty sea-sick patients to look 
after, she can’t stand around the cabins 
waiting on every whim of every passen- 
ger!”’ exclaimed the frank and exasper- 
ated Captain; and he proceeded to tell 
the Bulgers in the King’s plainest and 
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most forcible English what he thought 
of people who carried around a fortune 
in jewelry—‘just to make a show and 
to swank !”’ 

For a moment both the Captain and 
The Millionaire lost their tempers, but 
the former quickly got control of his. He 
was justly angry, it seems, for the Com- 
pany was very hard on officers who had 
any trouble on their vessels. He had a 
clean record—twenty years of service 
and not a life lost, nor a robbery, nor any 
other complaint of any consequence from 
pessengers under his care. 

At last, this plan was decided upon. 
First, a thorough search of the cabin to 
see if the necklace had not been merely 
mislaid—to make sure Mrs. Bulger had 
not been mistaken in thinking she had 
placed it in the trunk. Then—if it could 
not be found—a quiet and business-like 
search of the whole vessel would be 
started ; and if necessary, a wireless mes- 
sage would be sent ahead for London 
detectives to meet the ship, and neither 
passengers nor crew would be ailowed to 
land until it was certain they were not 
carrying the jewels. There were still three 


full days for investigation before we 
would be in sight of land, 

Captain Kimble thought that the neck- 
lace had simply been mislaid. If stolen 
from the trunk, why had the thief left 
other jewels of almost as great value, and 
chosen only the diamonds? It was a 
puzzle. 

Mrs. Bulger had had presence of mind 
enough to summon two stewards before 
rushing to find her husband. They were 
now guarding the stateroom, and it was 
arranged that two men should be on duty 
night and day in the passage, so that no 
ore could possibly leave or enter without 
being seen. At the least there would be 
no more thefts. 

Mr. Bulger stalked out of the cabin 
ahead of his wife, swearing that he 
would make the thief wish he had never 
been born—“if it takes every dollar | 
own, and I have a few millions!” 

I ‘touched Mrs. Bulger on the arm. 
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“Do you recall any one taking particular 
notice of the jewels?” I asked. 

‘“No—they had been generally ad- 
mired—yes—there was one gentleman 
who had asked to look at them closely— 
a slim, blond man, who played cards a 
good deal with my husband—but then, 
he had mentioned he was a diamond mer- 
chant—” 

When they were both gone, in spite of 
the seriousness of the affair, the Captain 
and I broke into a hearty laugh. All the 
same, it wouldn’t be a joke for him, if 
the jewels were not found, I gave my 
hand on a promise that I would do all 
I could to solve the diff ulty. 

The search of the Bulgers’ cabin from 
top to bottom revealed no trace of the 
necklace. I spent the afternoon in a 
fruitless study of my fellow-passengers 
and the The card player—on 
whom my suspicions rested, was—or pre- 
tended to be—sea-sick, and kept to his 


crew, 








—was a! 


she could gasp 


stateroom. A sudden choppy sea—the 
forerunner of bad weather, the Captain 
said—which set the ship rolling most un- 
comfortably, gave an excellent pretext 
for illness. 

I was very glad to see Lady McKenzie 
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up for dinner, and Captain Kimble was 
even more delighted. We both realized 
how much her presence meatt,to us, 
after not seeing her all day. And her 
appearance took our minds off the worry- 
ing, baffling mystery of the stolen neck- 
lace. 

Her beautiful eyes were tired and her 
face a trifle pale. The boy was very ill, 
and shé was anxious lest it might prove 
something worse than mere sea-sickness. 
I feared that she would be down herself 
if she remained so closely in the cabin, 
and persuaded her, in spite of the blow 
ing and a high sea, to take a turn around 
the deck. 

After a brisk walk we stood for a few 
moments at a sheltered portion of the 
rail, and watched the foam-ridden bil- 
lows rushing towards us in the gloom. 
It was not quite dark. The wind was ris- 
ing, and the prospect indicated a rough 
night. 

I was trying to think of something to 
divert her mind from the mother’s anxi- 
ety, and so, having obtained her promise 
of secrecy, began to relate the events of 
the jewel robbery; but instead of ex- 
pressing surprise and interest at my tale, 
she interrupted—wearily, it seemed to me 
—before I had scarcely started. 

“Yes—I know—all about it,” she said. 

“Captain Kimble has told you?” I in- 
quired, a bit nettled, I must admit. 

“The Captain started to tell me,” she 
answered ; and then, as if in sudden de- 
termination and looking me full in the 
face—‘I wonder—I wonder if I can 
trust you.” 

The question was most surprising, but 
I was not long in answering it. Of my 
love for her I had never spoken in so 
many words. For various reasons I had 
half-determined not to speak. What 
could I do but ruin her life? But now, 
when she seemed to be in trouble, and 
needed help and sympathy, I could keep 
back my declaration no longer. To know 
of my devotion might be a little support. 

“T love you,” I said quietly. “I would 
give my life to save you even the smallest 
pain.” 

Her great eyes looked at me, not un- 
kindly, and she put her hand in mine. 
But quite as suddenly she drew it away, 
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and covering her face, burst into tears. 
When I would have comforted her, she 
began speaking almost fiercely. 

“Don’t look at me—please—look out 
at the sea! I have something terrible to 
tell you! I am in such trouble,” and she 
paused a moment to recover herself. “I 
want your advice and help—Oh, you 
must not fail me! You are the only one 
I can go to—the only one I dare trust!” 

“I will do anything you ask,” I said 
earnestly and greatly distressed by her 
suffering. I think I would have jumped 
into the swelling sea if she had wished 
it. 

“It’s about the Bulger necklace!” she 
cried, as if the words were choking her, 
and as I turned and stared in wide as- 
tonishment, she put out her two hands 
with a pleading gesture. “Oh, you will 
help me—wont you?” 

“IT can’t imagine—” I began. 

“Tt is my son,” she said, and her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘““My son is the thief! 
Oh, it is terrible, dreadful—I thought 
I should go mad when I came upon him 
in our room this morning! He had the 
thing in his hands and was laughing over 
it. When he looked up and saw me, he 
tried to hide it—tried to lie—Oh!” 

She broke down completely, and I put 
my arm about her to keep her from fall- 
ing, too shocked and astonished to speak. 
After a little while she continued more 
calmly. 

“Tt is a curse on me, I think, for some- 
thing I have done in a past existence—if 
it is true that we have lived before upon 
this earth. The boy has stolen since he 
was a child. He broke his father’s heart. 
I dared not send him to school, I hardly 
dared to let him out of my sight. It was 
because of this that we went to live on 
the ranch in Montana. He grew so fond 
of the outdoor life—he seemed so 
changed that I thought he was cured, 
and we could safely return again to Eng- 
land. And then this necklace—” She 
could speak no farther. 

Here indeed was a dilemma. With all 
my heart I felt for her, and with all my 
heart I pitied the lad—for did I not un- 
derstand only too well the desire to steal, 
the desire to play a dangerous game, 
the mad, instinctive passion that even I, 


a strong man, could not always control? 
Looking at the woman beside me, I 
thanked heaven that my mother had died 
when I was born; that my life would not 
break a woman’s heart. And that this 
good woman should suffer, should be 
borne down with shame and grief, seemed 
terribly unjust. Surely there was some- 
thing wrong with the great Scheme of 
Things. I looked up at the black sky, 
and swore beneath my breath. 

“And the necklace?” I said at last. 

“Is here,” she whispered, and reaching 
into the bosom of her dress, drew it out 
and placed it in my hand. 

Even in the dark I could see the won- 
derful beauty of the stones. You could 
feel their dazzling splendor and perfect 
cut. What a haul they would be to get 
away with! The thought was only mo- 
mentary. For that night, at least, I was 
an honest gentleman. 

“What shall we do?” I asked, and at 
the “we” she smiled through her tears in 
gratefulness. “Shall I throw them over- 
board ?” 

“Oh no!” she cried, “I would always 
feel then as if I had stolen them myself. 
Somehow, someway, they must be put 
back into the Bulgers’ cabin.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. “Two 
stewards are guarding the only passage 
day and night—One might as well try 
to get them into the purser’s safe! Why 
not leave them in one of the drawing 
rooms to be found.” 

“That would not do,” she answered. 
“Suppose whoever found them did not 
give them up; suppose they should be 
afraid of being accused of the theft and 
threw them overboard. Ah—suppose the 
sight and possession of them should be 
too much for the discoverer—that an 
honest man or woman should become 
poisoned—should, in turn, become a 
thief! I would then be worse than a thief 
myself—I would be a murderer! No— 
they must be put into the stateroom— 
it is the only way.” 

I gripped the rai! and tried to think. 
I would give my life to help her, but how 
the jewels could be restored unnoticed 
to the doubly guarded cabin was some- 
thing I could not solve. The two guards 
might be bribed—but it was very doubt- 
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ful, and such a proposal would more 
likely lead to an instant exposure. 

“Then there is another reason why 
that must be the way,’’ Lady McKenzie 
continued, “for then, the Bulgers them- 
selves will find the stones, and think that 
they were not stolen after all—only lost 
and overlooked. The search for the thief 
will be called off. But if the jewels are 
found in some other part of the ship 
it will be the natural conclusion that the 
thief was afraid to keep them—that there 
is a thief—and Bulger will not stop at 
anything until he has discovered who is 
guilty. If detectives meet the vessel and 
cross-examine all of us—Well, I’m not 
good at lying. I fear I should break down 
at the first word. I could not bear it—I 
have suffered so much already!” 

She was right. But how? But how? 

“You are a man—you can plan better 
than I—Oh, you must think of some way. 
Not only for my sake, but for the good 
of England! For on this ship you and I 
are England! Do you think that people 
like the Bulgers would ever forget, if 
they discovered that an English lad— 
the heir of a titled family—was a thief! 
And especially as they dislike me—Mrs. 
Bulger is jealous. Oh, I Have noticed it. 
They would order an arrest, they would 
drag the case into the courts, and then 
they would talk of the matter until their 
dying day. They would spread it broad- 
cast through Europe!” 

That also was true. My English blood 
boiled hot at the thought of it. 

I stared over the side of the rail, down 
to the rushing, plunging sea, white- 
streaked when the ship sank low in the 
hollows and the lights from the cabin 
portholes gleamed out across the spray. 
The Bulger cabin must be almost under- 
neath—down thirty feet or so—perhaps 
that very streak— 

I looked up at the blackened sky from 
which a fine spatter of rain was begin- 
ning to beat down. I glanced along the 
deserted deck—no one would be abroad 
that night. And I thought of a plan— 
desperate, hopeless perhaps—but still a 
plan! 

“Meet me here at midnight!” I said, 
like the villain in the melodrama, “and 
bring the necklace with you.” 
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Underneath the false bottom of my 
steamer trunk was an assortment of use- 
ful articles. From them, I selected a 
short, pointed chisel, a pair of “blocks” 
or pulleys, and a coil of rope. The latte: 
was no thicker than my little finger, but 
Larry and I had once used it to lower 
from a sixth story window a safe that 
seemed to weigh nearly a ton. A man 
in Pittsburg had made the rope for me. 
Steel wires were twisted with the hemp. 

She was there waiting when I stepped 
out on the saloon deck at twelve o’clock 
The trusting, grateful look in her eyes, 
and the pressure of her hand were to me 
worth living a lifetime for. 

The night was indeed wild. The great 
floating hotel ploughed through a black, 
tempest-driven sea. Even on the high 
deck the spray lashed in our faces. No 
one else was out to brave the storm. 

I had studied the ship’s plan carefully 
and knew exactly which porthole window 
looked from the Bulgers’ cabin. It was 
directly beneath the tenth rail-supporting 
post, counting from the break on the deck 
where it joined the second class quar- 
ters. I counted off the posts and began to 
unwind the rope from around my body, 
where it was concealed by the rain coat. 

Only then did Lady McKenzie under- 
stand what I intended to do, and she 
uttered a sharp cry. 

“No, no!” she protested, and she had 
to fairly shout to be heard above the 
shrieking wind and the rush of the sea. 
“T can’t let you do that in this wild 
storm!” She picked up the rope, one end 
of which I was fastening to the rail. 
“This cord wont hold two minutes in 
such a sea! It is sheer madness! It is 
suicide !” 

“Tt is our one hope,” I answered. “Do 
not fear for the cord; it will hold. It 
is we who must not break.” To her in- 
credulous exclamation I added, “It’s a 
steel cable—a sample I had with me—it 
is my business—Steel.”” And I thought 
how true that was, except that I spelt 
my steel with an ‘“‘a”—worse luck. 

She would have said more, but I shook 
my head. Quickly I fastened one end of 
the flexible line to a stanchion, with a 
knot that I had learned at sea in my 
boyhood days, and wove the rest through 
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the pair of double blocks. I took a half 
turn about the stanchion with the loose 
end and handed it to her, 

“A child could hold ten tons with 
that block arrangement,” I said, ‘“‘and 
by pulling the rope thus you can raise 
me.’”’ Then I made the lower block fast to 
. belt under my arms, so that if I fell 
the tension would come at the middle 
of my shoulders, and flung the slack over 
the side. 

“T shall let myself over the rail and 
go down hand over hand—come up that 
way also, if I can. I know the trick— 
| was once at sea. If anything happens, 
you will have to pull me up; but you 
can easily do it and can take your time. 
If it goes wrong you can, at the worst, 
make the loose end fast to something and 
call someone to help. We can doubtless 
pay or persuade them to keep quiet.” 
(hough I spoke carelessly, I knew that 
the chances of my ever coming up that 
rope alive were about even. “Now let 
me have the necklace!” 

For a full minute we stood face to 
face, the wind crying and clutching about 
us, and below the angry waters. Then 
Lady McKenzie held out her hand and 
there was that in her voice that gave me 
strength to dare a hundred storms. 

“You are a brave man—I will not for- 
get what you are doing for me this 
night !” she said. ‘““You may—kiss me, be- 
fore you go.” 

I crushed her to my heart and then 
turned to my task, my brain on fire and 
my temples throbbing like the ship’s en- 
gines. But there was no time for love- 
making—some officer or seaman might 
appear at any moment. 

I hardly looked at the necklace as I 
tied it to my wrist with a cord I had 
brought for the purpose. These jewels 
were dull compared with the eyes into 
which I had just gazed. With a final in- 
spection of the knot and a word of cour- 
age to the woman, I climbed over the 
side, lowering myself hand under hand, 
and steadying and supporting my descent 
with a foot twisted about the part be- 
neath me. 

From the deck the sea had seemed dan- 
gerous enough, but I had not bargained 
for the mad fury of wind and wave 
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which I encountered. The monster ship 
must have been rushing forward at twen- 
ty knots an hour—for the quartering 
wind was with her—and rode first on one 
bilge keel and then on another, with a 
long, slow, rhythmical sway. Now and 
then a great lunge told when she dashed 
down into a valley so that even the screws 
—judging from their racing—were 
lifted clear of the water, 

I was on a line with the porthole win- 
dows of the dining saloon when the ship 
began her lean on my side, and a huge 
sea caught me in its crest. I thought my 
hour had come. Half drowned, half 
blind, my arms were almost torn from my 
shoulders, and I lost my hold and fell 
the length of the rope. But the faithful 
cable held firm, and a great gap in the 
waves gave me time for breath. Before 
the next mountain overwhelmed me I 
was jerked up with the vessel as she 
swung to the other bilge. At the same 
instant I was thrown violently against 
her side and for a second stunned. But 
only for a second. I had calculated the 
length of the rope exactly, and such was 
the force of the gale that it almost coun- 
teracted the natural tendency of my rope 
to swing back and forth as the vessel 
pitched. 

I was looking straight into the Bul- 
gers’ stateroom through the glass port- 
hole! 

A single light was on—to keep away 
thieves, I suppose ; and opposite me in the 
upper berth the back of old Bulger’s 
head stuck out from the bedclothes. The 
lady doubtless was in the lower part, 
hidden by a drawn curtain. Two suit- 
cases and a couple of trunks and three or 
four odd boots were slipping across the 
floor in an endless shifting with the ves- 
sel’s roll. All this was photographed on 
my brain in the smallest fraction of a sec- 
ond, and desperately I tore the chisel 
from my belt and jammed it into the 
space between the metal sill and the 
wooden frames of the glass. 

The window gave at once, and fell 
back on a single hinge. Luckily for me. 
it had been fastened with only one bolt 
and that not well, for the brass had 
slipped loose, not broken by my pres- 
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[he vessel was now rolling back to 
my side. I caught the string on the 
window bolt which tied the necklace to 
my wrist, and tearing the jewels loose, 
threw them into the cabin. They struck 
one of the boots and disappeared into 
the wide open top. 

It was none too soon. Though I tried 
to cling to the window frame I was 
thrown far out and plunged beneath a 
whirl of seething, rushing water. I tried 
to swim—lI heard a shriek from above— 
and I remembered no more. 

When I opened my eyes I lay on the 
deck. Lady McKenzie was bending over 
me, pumping my arms and chafing my 
face. She uttered a cry of thankfulness 
as I staggered to my feet. I was so weak 
I could hardly stand. My clothes were 
drenched, my whole body numb and 
bruised, and my hands were bleeding. 
We were close to the side of the saloon 
and so partly sheltered from the gale. 

“The rope!” l gasped. “Hide the 
rope!” and fell to the deck again as the 
ship gave a sudden lurch. 

Lady McKenzie knelt beside me and 
pulled aside her cloak. The rope was 
about her waist. “Thank God I man- 
aged to pull you up and you are safe!” 
she whispered. 

For a while I lay with my head upon 
her lap, too exhausted to think, too hap- 
py to wish to move. The darkness and the 
roar and the lashing spray seemed gone, 
and I was back once more at my child- 
hood home in Devon. We two were 
walking hand in hand through a field of 
crimson poppies—the sun was shining 
from a blue sky, and the birds were 
singing, and from the hill side came the 
lowing of the cattle. 

Heavy footsteps stamping along the 
deck brought me back to reality. 

“We must go—quickly!” I said, and 
got to my feet again. With her help I 
crept around the side of the saloon till 
we reached the door at one end. 

There I insisted that she leave me, and 
when she had been gone a few minutes, I 
stumbled inside and sank into the nearest 
chair, pressing the button at the table 
end. 

“T’ve been tumbled into the scuppers 
by the pitching,” I said to the surprised 


waiter who answered. “Bring me a 
brandy and then help me to my state- 
room. 

“Begging your pardon, I should say 
you ‘ave been tumbled, sir!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You’re soaking wet, sir, and as 
white as a ghost!” Revived by the drink 
which he hastily brought, I could walk 
to my cabin, and was soon undressed and 
in my berth. 

The next morning I woke late. 
Through the port-hole I could see the 
clear sky, and the steady throb of the 
ship told that the gale had passed. I 
pretended sea-sickness for the day, to 
fully recover my strength; and about 
three o’clock in the afternoon Captain 
Kimble dropped in to have a quiet laugh 
at me (I had boasted of being a ‘“‘good 
sailor”) and to report an interesting bit 
of news. 

“The Bulgers have found their neck- 
lace!’ he said, “and, as I thought, it 
was in their stateroom all the time!” 

“You don’t say so!” I cried, and sat 
up in my berth at the surprising intel- 
ligence. 

“Yes,” repeated the captain, smiling in 
his most genial I-told-you-so manner. 
“The old porpoise went to put on a pair 
of boots this morning that he hadn’t 
worn since the first day and his foot 
struck something sharp! It was the dia- 
monds all right—they’d evidently drop- 
ped into one of the boots, and so not 
been found when we searched the room. 
But the best part of the joke is yet to 
come—” and the sea dog laughed until 
the cabin rang. “The seas forced open 
their port window and some big waves 
got their heads in—soaked all the clothes 
they had! Bulger started the ‘Imperial- 
suite’ complaint all over again, but I cut 
him short—said that free salt-water 
baths while you slept were one of the 
special features of our service !” 

The remainder of our voyage was un- 
eventful. Now that I had spoken of my 
love, a certain shyness was on me when 
I was with Lady McKenzie. For as I 
lay on my back in the berth that day, 
I had thought it all out, and resolved to 
speak to her of love no more. 

Who was I, an habitual thief, to as- 
pire to win her heart? It would but drag 

















her down in the disgrace that I knew my 
life would some time bring me to. I had 
no illusions about my trade; I had no 
bitterness against society, no feeling that 
the world owed me a living, and that it 
was my right to get it as I could. I had 
chosen my own path—for the excitement 
and the chances—and because, too, of 
that in me which I did not understand 
or try to understand—that which also 
seemed to be in the son of the woman I 
loved. 

It was hard to give up hoping for her, 
but so far I had played the part of a 
gentleman and I determined to stick to 
the role. The least I could do would be 
to let her forget me as soon as possible. 

On parting at Liverpool we spoke the 
merest commonplaces, as people some- 
times will, to cover deep emotions. She 
had not understood the reason of my sud- 
den coldness ; but at the last I think she 
knew that somehow—for her sake—I was 
fighting my own heart. And though her 
eyes questioned the “why—” she did not 
ask me when she saw that I did not wish 
to speak. I felt that the memory of her 
would be the one bright light in my 
dark, wasted life. 


Three days later in London I was 
going into the Cockspur Street office of 
The Green Star Line to cash a traveler’s 
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’’ exclaimed the captain 


draft which I had purchased of them in 
New York, when who should I meet 
coming out but Captain Kimble. Anger, 
indignation, and deep worry glared from 
his honest red face, which was even a 
shade more crimson than usual. The 
fringe of whiskers fairly bristled. 

He stared at me for a moment, then 
recognized who I was, and seized me 
roughly by the arm. 

“My word! I am glad to see you!” 
he cried. “Glad to see anyone I know, 
who’s not a Green Star Line official or 
a detective ! Come and have a drink!” 

He said nothing further until we were 
against the bar in The Haymarket, and 
my mind was anything but tranquil. Of- 
ficials! Detectives! Was it a trap for me? 
Had it been discovered that Lady 
McKenzie’s son had stolen the neck- 
lace? Had my work to save her family 
name been useless? Bulger was just the 
type to kick up a row and make trouble, 
even though the diamonds were returned. 

Had my part in the affair been 
brought to light? To have it known that 
I helped restore the necklace didn’t dis- 
turb me greatly; I wasn’t ashamed of 
that. It was one of the too few deeds for 
which I reckoned Heaven would register 
a white mark against my name. But I 
did not relish an investigation of my 
past record, and the possible discovery 
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f my real identity. I was wanted in 
more than one city in America. 

“Tt’s that accursed Bulger necklace!’ 
exclaimed the captain, when he had or 
dered two Guinnesses from -he barmaid 
But his frank, hough angry eyes, look 
ing straight into mine, dissolved any 
suspicion that my share of the matter 
was known to him. 

“The Bulger necklace! I thought that 
was all over!” I said, trying not to be- 
trav my eager interest and alarm for 
Lady McKenzie. “The old fool didn’t 
lose it again, did he 2” 

“They never got it back after the first 
robbery 

“But surely—” 

“The one found in the boot was a 
clever fraud; a perfect imitation made 
of paste !” 

“But! but!—” I had a feeling as if 
someone were shuttin,, off my wind by 
drawing a cord around my throat. 

“And do you remember that ‘Lady 
McKenzie,’ who sat next to you, and— 
ind—” but the sturdy captain’s indigna- 
tion was so great that he choked and 
spluttered. 

“And captured both our hearts,” I 
added sadly, having found my voice. 


Poor lady! Her brave effort had been 
useless. The son must have exchanged— 

“She is no more ‘Lady’ than I am! 
It was Mollie Temway, the cleverest 
female crook in Europe! We'd had 
written warnings about her a dozen 
times! I may lose my berth for letting 
her get by! It was easy enough for her 
to steal the diamonds, and it’s plain as 
paint why none of the other jewels were 
touched, for if everything had gone right 
she’d have left the substitute at the same 
time and no one would have been the 
wiser. Something evidently happened so 
that she did not have time to leave the 
fals® jewels then—perhaps when she saw 
her chance to enter the cabin she didn’t 
have them with her. Before she could 
bring them Mrs. Bulger had returned 
and made the discovery. That’s all clear 
as day. But what I’d like to know is—” 
and Captain Kimble struck the bar with 
his clenched fist—‘“‘how in the devil did 
she get that paste cargo into the guarded 
cabin, and so block off a searching of 
all the passengers on landing!” 

The barmaid was setting out my beer, 
but I pushed it back. 

“Whiskey!” I cried, wiping the cold 
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sweat from my forehead. “Whiskey! 
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S OME look on life as a dream; others, 

as an empty dream. But Aunt Sarah 
had no views. Life might be as dreamy 
as her niece said, or possibly a night- 
mare; though in the way of dreams, 
Aunt Sarah sometimes wondered how it 
would feel to go to bed when she felt 
like it and get up when she wished. But 
if Ella sighed over this as another in- 
stance of her aunt’s sordid submergence 
in the commonplace, there were times, 


too, when Aunt Sarah sighed. The aunt’s 
sighs, however, lacked what Ella would 
have termed the dignity of the intel- 
lectual. They were mere physical plaints, 
echoes of ordinary, everyday weariness ; 
for Aunt Sarah was too rational, com- 
monplace, unornate to rise to the higher 
pensiveness—to sighs companionable to 
Siddarthian philosophy, ethics. Brown- 
ing, calisthenics and women’s clubs. Aunt 
Sarah had never even known a swami— 

















she was profoundly unaware she was 
submerged, 

Ella had long felt the influence of the 
Ideal. On her return from a New Eng- 
land town, she had joined a West Side 
“band of thinkers,” and had thrown her- 
self naturally into the meditative. It 
had proven a great boon to her, too, in 
her moment of life’s greatest sorrow ; 
for on the eve of her marriage, Ella’s 
young affianced had mysteriously disap- 
peared, turning her from little more than 
a girl into a grave, reflective woman. For 
weeks they had searched the hospitals 
and even the morgue for young Ferd 
Rubble, but no trace of him had been 
found. Foul play was suspected, but 
when Ella mused sadly on his fate, Aunt 
Sarah peered over the rims of her spec- 
tacles with an air at once fretful yet 
consoling. Her look implied that she 
suspected something she did not care to 
say, and what Aunt Sarah did not care 
to say was very rarely said. 

In appearance, the aunt was a gaunt, 
plain featured person with shoulders 
that stooped inelegantly as if from sor- 
did toil. Her spare yellowy-silverish hair 
was trussed back tightly from her brows 
with no idea of adornment, wrung into 
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a knot on her neck, and she wore habit- 
ually steel-rimmed spectacles. Also Aunt 
Sarah had no concern with the higher 
culture, and though she had expressed 
herself only once and very briefly, Ella 
knew her aunt’s ideas to be material 
though inflammable. Nor had Aunt 
Sarah wished her niece to marry young 
Ferd Rubble, but Ella’s boyhood friend, 
Tom Farran instead. Farran was now 
paying teller in an uptown bank and get- 
ting on, an unworthily worldly fact that 
may have prejudiced Aunt Sarah against 
Ferd—who had given up the material 
for the idealistic. But then Aunt Sarah 
had no conception of what lay in the 
higher sphere; she was merely of the 
throng. 

During that critical period, the aunt 
had lived in her own home—not in this 
top-floor flat on the West Side, where 
she now made jellies and jams for the 
Woman’s Exchange. Ella had also dwelt 
there with her aunt, for about twenty- 
one years, in fact. She had first gone to 
Aunt Sarah’s when she was one year old, 
going on two, Ella’s widowed mother 
having died and bequeathed her to her 
aunt. No other legacy went with the be- 
quest, not in the least because the mother 
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thought it large enough, but rather that 
there was nothing else to leave. Aunt 
Sarah, however, accepted the gift philo- 
sophically, and it was not until Ella 
was twenty, going on twenty-one, that 
\unt Sarah realized there is more in the 
are and upbringing of children than is 
set forth in any text book on modified 
milk, proteids, colic, animal fats and 
dentition. Complete, convincing know- 
ledge of this came only when Ella turned 
her back on ‘Tom Farran to engage her- 
self to Ferd. 

Ferd had returned abruptly from the 
West, where he had gone as abruptly, 
seven years before, after a night’s quar- 
rel with his family. Ferd still kept up 
the feud, and what had happened to him 
in the West was a matter known entirely 
only to Ferd. However, his clothes cried 
prosperity, he jingled his money while 
he talked, and while the more cautious 
manner of the Easterner had been re- 
placed by a knowing, confident air, 
Ferd’s breeziness was as alluring as a 
siwash, booming among his western foot- 
hills. He, too, had known Ella when 
they were boy and girl together, but such 
was the change in Ferd that Ella de- 
cided that he might call. Ferd did so, 
and departed, knowing for the first time 
in his life that there are yogis. This fact 
l'om Farran had also learned previously, 
but with unsatisfactory jocularity. 

Presently, Ferd’s visits became regu- 
lar. He began to call evenings, every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, the omission of Wednes- 
day evening being due to the fact that 
Ella always attended on that night the 
lectures at the West Side Club. It was 
a course dealing with “Modern Archaics 
of Salic Influence,” the club being en- 
tirely feminine in character, including 
the lecturer, who was a man. Ferd met 
Ella after the lecture and brought her 
home; and the omission of a Sunday 
night call clears itself in the fact that 
he arrived early in the afternoon on Sun- 
days, and was consequently already there 
when night came. Tom Farran was 
shortly consigned to the limbo of the 
past, and Ella’s engagement was an- 
nounced. 

But Aunt Sarah—Aunt_ Sarah 


groaned. It was a situation, of course, 
for which no text book could have pro- 
vided a solution; and after a wild and 
utterly worldly appeal to Ella, the aunt 
knew she must say no more, though she 
had still said a great deal in calling Ferd 
a trifling, good-for-nothing fellow. ‘The 
idea! thought Ella—to say that of one 
so endowed with spiritual understand 
ing ! 

hen suddenly, mysteriously, Ferd 
disappeared. Foul play was, indeed, the 
only solution of that dramatic disappear- 
ance, but if it were foul play, no one 
connected it with the fact that Aunt 
Sarah had recently mortgaged her home. 
She said only that Ella’s education had 
proved more expensive than she had an 
ticipated, and when the house had been 
rented, she and Ella moved into the 
dingy, top-floor flat. 

“Yes,” murmured Ella, wearily, after 
the removal, “life has become just like an 
empty dream.” 

“That reminds me I clean forgot the 
alarm clock,” cut in Aunt Sarah, “I got 
to set it for a quarter-of-six.” 

But, after all, fourteen hours of hard 
labor out of the twenty-four do not tend 
to the imaginative. Ella overlooked this 
side of it, though she did realize her 
aunt’s limitations, and as Aunt Sarah 
arose stiffly from her chair, Ella fol 
lowed her with kindly, excusing eyes. 
No! life on the top-floor of a West Side 
apartment building does not tend to 
Uplift. Ella thought of her own case, 
moments when the spirit shivered at such 
belittling meagerness, at the cramped, 
confining drudgery within these narrow, 
narrowing walls. hough she hid her 
repugnance as bravely as she could, she 
felt ever that her soul fluttered, as if 
with wings, beating against the cage’s 
bars, blind and crying like the Travel 
ler’s starling, “I can’t get out! I can’t 
get out!’ Was ambition ever to be 
mocked at thus? Was she to be pent al- 
ways in so sordid a cell of living? Mean- 
while, Aunt Sarah counted up the rent 
money and thanked goodness the agent 
wouldn’t get around until the fifth. 

Ella, musing, twined her fingers in her 
lap. “Aunt Sarah,” she murmured, “ I 
met Tom Farran in the street, to-day. 
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He walked home 
with me.” 

The alarm clock 
in her aunt’s hands 
exp loded with a 
quick and startling 
clatter. In the midst 
of it, the aunt’s lips 
were seen to move, 
though no_ speech 
was audible. Ella 
waited, her brows 
wrinkled painfully 
by the noise, and 
after a little, Aunt 
Sarah managed to 
strangle the clock’s 
busy voice. 

“He seemed less 
melancholy than I 
expected, though,” 
added Ella, reflec- 
tively. 

Aunt Sarah care- 
fully set -the clock 
for 5:45, and dusted 
its face with her ap- 
ron. 

“Don’t you dast 
tick till you’re 
wanted now,’ she 
grumbled at it; and 
Ella, her fingers 
twined closer, 
slowly turned the 
palms outward. 

“It made me 
think of poor Ferd 
to meet him,” she 
said, simply. But 
Aunt Sarah, after 
peering sharply over 
her spectacles, 
walked back into the 
bedroom. When she 
returned, she bore a 
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Sarah peered over the balustrade 


tray filled with jelly glasses which she smacking her lips, she wiped her finger 
carefully arranged ‘on the window-sill on her apron. “Hope they don’t kick, 


to cool. 


at the Exchange,” she observed, anx- 


“Ves” mused Ella slowly, “there is iously; “I got to put more sugar in the 
so much to remind me of my dead hap-_ next batch. 


piness.” 


Ella stirred restlessly. She had not 


This reflection seemed to command no expected any answer to her musings, yet 
answer from her aunt. She was gravely there were moments when the sugges- 
testing the jelly, and after inelegantly tion of jelly and jam seemed an inade- 
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quate echo to her thoughts. Indeed, mo 
ments came when her soul revolted at 
the grossness of such merely material 
toil, and her very hands failed at the task. 
However, it didn’t matter much, since 
Aunt Sarah always seemed _ willit 
enough to clean up the odds and ends. 

“Do you know, Aunt Sarah, he asked 
whether he could call.” 

“You still talking about Tom Far- 
ran?’ Aunt Sarah licked her finger 
again, and raised the window a little. 
‘He always was kinder polite, wasn’t 
he 2?” 

Her niece frowned vexedly, but still 
went on. “I wonder whether it would be 
right to have him?” she said, uncer- 
tainly, and still pensive. 

Aunt Sarah had removed her apron 
and was beginning to take down her 
hair. When she answered, it was with a 
mouth full of hairpins. “Guess I'll call 
it half-a-day,” was what she said. “I been 
at it since eight o’clock this morning.” 

Then she moved ungracefully down 
the hall, her thin wisps of yellowy-sil- 
verish hair dangling to her shoulders, 
and as she went, a stifled groan escaped 
her. But Ella still sat, with entwined 
fingers in her lap, and when silence came 
she arose and, opening a drawer, took 
from it a portrait. It was of a large, 
stout man in a turban, Placing it on a 
table, she dropped her chin in her hands 
and gazed upon it meditating. The pic- 
ture was not Ferd’s, but that of a swamt, 
and Ella fixed her mind on Nirvana. 

Thursday evening the bell rang. Their 
flat entrance was of the type where a 
caller pushes a bell button in the hall 
below, and waits, with a hand on the 
doorknob, for an answering click of the 
latch. The bell rang, and Aunt Sarah, in 
the kitchen, jumped abruptly. Her first 
thought was of the agent, but thank 
goodness, he never came that late. Aunt 
Sarah, still anxious, yanked the door- 
pull, and then in the accustomed manner 
of flat-dwellers, went and peered over the 
balustrade. A young man was coming up 
the stairs, but only the top of his head 
was visible as he stopped and rang con- 
fidently at the wrong flat, two floors be- 
low. She listened while he was being 
peevishly directed to the top floor, and 
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as he mounted the stair, she recognized 
him. It was Tom Farran. 

Closing the door cautiously, Aunt 
Sarah peered into the sitting room. Her 
niece sat looking at the wall-paper, a 
deckle-edged book of verse on her lap, 
and had not heard the bell. 

““Guess I'll go to bed, Ella,” said Aunt 
Sarah, trying to disguise her hurry, and 
beginning to take down her hair as she 
spoke ; “I got an awful crick.” 

Ella looked up wonderingly. “But I 
thought you had to finish that last order 
for the Exchange,”’ she protested. 

The words ended themselves on emp- 
tiness. Aunt Sarah had not only re- 
treated, but, furthermore, she had has- 
tily removed her waist as she went. Just 
then the front door bell rang, and Ella 
vexedly arose, 

“T don’t care to see anyone,” she be- 
gan; “‘Aunt Sarah, you’ve got to—” 

“Ella Amory, I'll do no such thing!” 
called back her aunt. “You just come 
and look at me. Me go to the door—the 
idea!’ she exclaimed, indignantly. 

Ella looked and was assured. It was 
quite evident that Aunt Sarah did not 
intend going to the door; and as if to 
further emphasize her decision, kicked 
off her shoes and stepped out of her un- 
derskirt. “The idea!” she snorted, and 
thereafter, Aunt Sarah would have an- 
swered the door-bell for no caller short 
of the Fire Department. 

“Why, Mr. Farran!” exclaimed Ella, 
astonished. 

In her bedroom, Aunt Sarah got up 
from the floor and eyed herself in the 
glass. “You old cat!’ she muttered, and 
then grinned at her image. In the front 
room, the murmur of conversation had 
begun, and slipping on a wrapper, Aunt 
Sarah tiptoed down the hallway to the 
kitchen. Her crick seemed somehow to 
have cured itself, and for nearly two 
hours she hung over the cookstove, la- 
boring. Then the crick reasserted itself, 
and with one hand held painfully to her 
hip, Aunt Sarah limped back to her bed- 
room. Meanwhile, in the parlor, Ella 
entertained young Tom Farran. 

At 5:45, the morning following, the 
alarm clock in Aunt Sarah’s room again 
exploded. 
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“Day at last,” murmured Ella, open- 
ing her eyes wakefully. Aunt Sarah, in 


her own room, rubbed both fists into 
hers, still drugged with unfinished 
sleep. 


“Oh lors! I suppose I got to get up,” 
mumbled ungratefully. Thrusting 
her feet into a pair of large, dowdy slip- 
pers, she slapped along the hallway, a 
spare braid of yellowy-silverish hair as 
stiffly projecting as if it had been done 
up in a ropewalk. “You awake, Ella?’ 
she inquired; “you don’t need to get up 
‘less you want to. I can manage.” 

“Oh, I'll get up. I’d rather,” answered 
her niece, resignedly. She dressed lan- 
guidly, and when she reached the dining- 
room, the coffee was already on the table, 
and Aunt Sarah was busily plodding 
about. 

“T got to make up for lost time,” apol- 
ogized the aunt; “I can’t be going off to 
bed at any time, and all my work wait- 
ing.”’ She looked at her niece, closely. 
“Sleep well?” she asked. ; 

Ella shook her head absently. “I rarely 
do, any more. I lie awake, there is so 
much for me to think about.” Helping 
herself to the toast, she nibbled it deli- 
cately. “Mr. Farran stayed quite late, 
Aunt Sarah.” 

The aunt, after a quick, furtive look 
over her spectacles, peered intently into 
the depths of her coffee cup. It was quite 
empty, as she had anticipated. “Tom 
Farran—oh, it was him that called, last 
night, was it? I’d forgotten.” 

“I wonder whether it’s right to let 
him come, Aunt Sarah?” mused Ella. 
“Ts it right to Poor Ferd’s memory?” 

A calamity among the coffee things 
interrupted this question that had been 
uttered as reflectively as a soliloquy. 

“Drat it!” exclaimed Aunt Sarah, in- 
elegantly. “Near all the cupful went 
right down my sleeve.” 

Since Ferd’s disappearance, Ella had 
felt herself to be a woman set apart, de- 
tached, pledged to a nun-like fidelity to 
the missing man. Though he was doubt- 
less dead, there was still the chance he 
might return, and, everything explained, 
claim her as his own. 

“Vou finished?” demanded Aunt 
Sarah, abruptly, and began to clear away 
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the breakfast things; “I got to pitch 
in.” 

“Ves; I think so,” murmured Ella, 
absently, her hands dropped in her lap. 
There was but one thing to do, she 
thought; she must tell Tom Farran she 
was still loyal to her missinz lover. Until 
he was known to be dead, she could ac- 
cept attentions from no one; and even 
though Ferd were found to be lying in 
his grave, it would still remain a ques- 
tion whether another could fill that niche 
in her heart. That last night’s visit had 
told her plainly the meaning of Tom 
Farran’s attentions. 

But somehow, she didn’t tell him, and 
after Tom Farran’s next call, Ella 
climbed into bed, tortured by a deeper 
sense of disloyalty—a nagging thought 
that her fealty to the dead or missing 
had proved so frail a fabric. Through 
the flat, as Ella lay pondering, crept the 
acrid, sickly-sweet odor of stewing fruit, 
and she shuddered, drawing the covers 
closely about her head. She could not 
hear Aunt Sarah inthe kitchen, inelegantly 
smacking her lips, nor could she see her 
wipe her fingers on her apron, but the 
mere mental image of it was enough, and 
she burrowed deeper in the bed. Before 
dawn, she made her decision, and when 
Tom Farran called that evening she 
repressed the pleasure at seeing him, and 
told him he must never come again. 
Also, she told her aunt what she had 
said, and almost immediately wished she 
hadn’t. 

“You told him that ?—all on account 
of that feller Ferd?’ Aunt Sarah’s voice 
was filled with tones perilously close to 
the contemptuous, the astounded; and 
Ella rose pale and shocked. 

“You must not speak of the dead like 
that,” she murmured, her voice hardly 
above a whisper. “You are cruel and un- 
feeling!” she said, quivering. Of ‘ate, 
she had thought more than once that 
her aunt had grown careless of such sor- 
row as hers, even plainly, openly brutal. 

“Look a’ here, Ella Amory,” croaked 
her aunt, “you going to act like that to 
every man that looks at you?” 

Ella faced her with a quiet dignity. 
“If Ferd comes back from the dead,” 
she said, and was conscious of the nobili- 
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**You old cat!" she muttered and 


tv ir her tone, “he shall find me still wait- 
ing for him.” 

“Oh, you going to be an old maid, 
then.” observed Aunt Sarah, grinning at 
her: “well, all I got to say is, it aint 
what’s cracked up to be. I got a chance 
to know.” she added, and went on stir- 
ring what was bubbling on the stove. 

“At least till I know certainly that he 
is really dead,” said Ella. her eves look- 


ing into the dis- 
tance, “I shall ac- 
cept attention from 
no one.” 

“Well, mebbe 
Ferd is good and 
dead,” observed 
Aunt Sarah, hope- 
fully. 

That afternoon 
there was at the 
West Side Club 
what the ladies in 
charge termed a 
Peace Communion. 
They had tea and let- 
tuce sandwiches and 
a short discourse by 
the swami, and it 
was quite late when 
Ella returned to the 
flat. To her aston- 
ishment, she _ over- 
took Aunt Sarah 
hatted and cloaked, 
groaning up the 
fights to the top 
floor. 

“Oh, I just been 
to the bank,” she ex- 
plained ; “Tom Far- 
ran’s made cashier, 
and he’s going off to 
the West for two 
weeks.,”’ 

“Tndeed!”  ex- 
claimed Ella, a 
slight flush mantling 
her cheeks. 

It was ten days 
later that Ella got a 
letter, a bolt out of 
the blue. When she 
grinned took it from the let- 

terbox in the hall 
below, she poured over the unfamiliar 
handwriting on the envelope. The post- 
mark, too, was of a town she had never 
heard of. located in the northwestern tier 
of states. Few letters came to her; who 
was this; who wrote now, a stranger from 
a strange place? 
She was slowly climbing the stairs 
when a thought came, a wave of under- 
standing that surged tumultuously 
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through her mind — Ferd! From him! 

In agitation, she rushed panting up the 
remainder of the flights of stairs, and 
locked the door of her room behind her. 
Shaking, quivering, intense, she sat on 
her bed staring at the envelope, and then 
slowly tore its edge. Aunt Sarah, in the 
kitchen, heard no moan, no outcry. Per- 
haps it was because Aunt Sarah was too 
intent on measuring twelve heaping cup- 
fuls into six measured pounds, the last 
batch having had too much of one and 
too little of the other, as the woman at 
the Exchange had said warningly. 

For Ferd was dead. He had been killed 
the spring before while prospecting on 
the boundary. The writer, his companion, 
wrote that Ferd’s remains still lay under 
the snowslide that had engulfed him, and 
as Ferd had often spoken of her, saying 
he was sorrow-stricken at having run off 
and left her, his companion had written 
the letter. Ferd’s last worldly words were 
that maybe she’d forgive him and marry 
some good man and be happy. The writer 
signed himself vaguely as “Bill, his 
pardner.” 

Ella dropped the letter and sat star- 
ing at the wall. So he had run away and 
left her—cruel! cruel! she wailed. But 
on top of this, she recalled he had been 
sorry—Ah! poor, poor bewildered Ferd! 
Had he feared the weighty bonds of mar- 
riage, one so temperamental, imaginative, 
spiritual? Was it that? Yet she would 
hawe made it so easy for him and, here 
she glanced unconsciously at herself in 
the glass. They would have been so 
youngly happy, so happily young. Her 
soft, brown hair piled loosely in its coil 
set off her face in the spiritual outline 
she so liked, and had Ferd only known, 
how that spiritual side would have an- 
swered to his! Above the low collar of 
her gown, the column of her neck arose, 
as white and graceful as the neck of a 
Burne-Jones vestal sister, and how it 
would have bent itself to him! She smiled 
wanly at herself through misty eyes. 

Poor Ferd! She was denied the sweet 
sorrow of donning crépe ; such mourning 
might be thought ostentatious by a 
thoughtless world. But laying down her 
damp handkerchief, she slowly untied 
the knot of colored ribbon at her throat, 
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and searched in her drawer for a black 
one. That would seem proper, and with 
the letter in her hand, she walked down 
the hall to the kitchen. 

“Ferd is dead,” she said, simply. ‘Poor 
Ferd is dead,” she murmured, and bowed 
her head like Isabella’s above the basil 
pot. 

“Two cups to the pint,” said her aunt, 
abstractedly ; ‘‘a pint to the pound, What 
say?” 

“Ferd has passed away,” she repeated. 

“Really dead and buried?” demanded 
Aunt Sarah, wiping her hands on her 
apron. She took the letter and slowly 
read. 

“A snowslide, well, well!’ she ex- 
claimed, and clucked her tongue. “I al- 
ways did hear they were treacherous 
things. Especially in Spring. Guess you’re 
freed now, aint you?” 

Somehow, the words jarred Ella pain- 
fully. Her aunt had never seemed less 
intuitive, less responsive and idyllically 
sympathetic. She seemed even blunt when 
she spoke again. 

“And him saying you oughter marry 
a good man now. Well, I didn’t give him 
credit for that sense—or decency.” 

While Ella stared at her, shocked, 
Aunt Sarah removed her glasses and 
wiped them awkwardly. “Well,” she re- 
marked, and attempted the genial ; ‘well, 
Ella,” she said chokingly, while some- 
thing from the corner of her eye dropped 
on the stove, hissing; “‘you’ll be getting 
out of here pretty soon now, wont you? 
Well—” 

Ella saw that falling something, un- 
derstood the agitation, and all the pent- 
up emotion in her being burst its bounds. 
Aunt Sarah feared to lose her; this then 
was the secret of her feeling, after all! 
“Oh, Aunt Sarah! Aunt Sarah!” she 
cried, and clutched her in a wild embrace. 
“Don’t say that! Don’t—Don't!” 

Clinging together, cheek to cheek, the 
women rocked back and forth, their faces 
wet with each other’s tears. Duty had de- 
cided the niece; she saw her way clear 
now. 

“No,” she murmured, her face still 
pressed to the other’s; “Aunt Sarah, I 
shall never leave you. I shall never 
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marry ! 
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**Aunt Sarah, | shall never 


Ella felt her aunt’s frame stiffen 
suddenly in her arms. “Hey, what? You 
aint going to marry Tom Farran? Say, 
Ella Amory, you clean gone out of your 
head 2” 

Ella released herself awkwardly. “I 
have decided never to leave you,” she 
said firmly. “I don’t think you under- 
stand now, but you will after a rest. Wont 
you go to bed now, and get a good night’s 
sleep?” 

“T will not!” snapped Aunt Sarah; 
and Ella, after giving her a pained look, 
went slowly to her room. 


eave you-—never marry ”’ 


In the next few days Aunt Sarah’s 
manner took on a singular joviality. She 
became jocular, vulgarly merry, even 
uproarious. Ella felt the barbarity of the 
mood, and writhed inwardly, distressed 
that her aunt should treat her in this 
way, at'a moment when she was so filled 
with the sorrow of her young life; a trag- 
ic instant beyond that of either wife or 
widow. “Poor Ferd,” she murmured, and 
heard Aunt Sarah grunt. Thereafter, she 
composed her face in dumb reproach, and 
some days later Aunt Sarah’s cruelty 
reached its climax. 
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“Made up your mind yet, Ella?”— 
this with another burst of jocularity. 
“I dreamt a black cat, last night. That 
means good luck, don’t it? There’s Tom 
Farran waiting to hear from you.” 

“Oh, I can’t stand this another mo- 
ment! Will you never treat my sorrows 
with dignity? You are positively cruel.” 

Aunt Sarah gulped miserably. 

“T aint heartless and cruel. My heart’s 
just clean breaking ’cause you wont let 
yourself be happy.” She paused a mo- 
ment to wipe her dripping glasses. ‘‘Aint 
you going to take Tom Farran? That’s 
all I want.” 

Ella looked around the kitchen, a 
smile of almost spiritual calmness on her 
lips. 

“Do you wish it?” she whispered. 
“Shall I marry him for you?” 

“Oh, you needn’t on my account,” an- 
swered Aunt Sarah, struggling up, and 
still gulping; “‘it’s only for your own 
sake. He loves you so much—he said so,” 
she added convincingly, and snuffed. 

“Then I will marry him, if you think 
it right,” said Ella, and held out her 
arms. ‘I know how much I should sacri- 
fice for you, dear aunt.” 

She still held out her arms, smiling 
spiritually still, but Aunt Sarah, with a 
cry of despair, had leaped to the stove. 

“Oh, lors!’ she lamented ; “if the cur- 
rants haven’t all gone and got scorched.” 

But to Ella, the moment seemed filled 
with a greater and more profound signi- 
ficance than the scorching of a few cur- 
rants entailed. She passed slowly down 
the hall to the front room, and a half- 
hour later, the aunt found her sitting 
there, her chin on her hands and silently 
absorbed in the portrait of a stout man 
in a turban. 

“What you got—a swanny, you say?” 
observed Aunt Sarah ;‘‘ what is a swanny, 
anyhow ?” 

Ella explained as clearly as she could, 
and Aunt Sarah bent a look at the por 
trait. “Seems to have et recently,’”’ she 
commented, and was so good-natured in 
her expression that Ella repressed the re- 
proof on her lips. “This was the face of 
a grave, holy pundit,” she explained, 
more in detail, “a man deeply filled 


with the Soul-Content.”’ 
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“Well, I guess he’ll be all right after 
he’s had a nap,” said Aunt Sarah; “have 
you written yet to Tom Farran ?” 

Ella put away the portrait as the only 
fitting commentary upon Aunt Sarah’s ig 
norant and irreverent observations, and 
sat down at the desk to write. There was 
much to say, but after long reflection, 
she decided to say little. Poor Ferd! it 
was perhaps best that she should take his 
advice and marry some good man, but 
there always would remain in her heart 
that niche sacred to his memory. She did 
not this to Tom Farran when he 
came, but she ventured to impress it on 
her aunt, after Farran had proposed and 
been accepted. 

“It is only natural that I should feel 
so,” she said, “and it is for that reason 
we shall not be married for a twelve- 
month.” 

A whole year! Aunt Sarah sat bolt 
upright. 

“Besides, there’s the mortgage, Aunt 
Sarah. I can’t marry till I have helped 
you pay it off.” 

“Now you look a’ here, Ella Amory,” 
sniffed Aunt Sarah, belligerently ; “I was 
just looking for some such tomfoolery 
as this. The mortgage, hey? Well, it 
aint going to take any year to settle that. 
I got more money than you know about, 
and I’m going to pay it off next month. 
You got to get married right away.” 

“But, Aunt Sarah—’’ 

“Fiddlesticks! You'll just marry him 


Say 


next month, like he wants—do you 
hear?” 
Then Aunt Sarah went back to her 


cookstove, and the wedding day was 
set. 

Over the stewing fruit, the aunt 
sighed, a deep relief sigh, such as Sisy- 
phus might have breathed had he ever 
reached the hilltop with his burden, Ella 
missed the sigh, but a week or so later 
she happened to notice her aunt clutch- 
ing at her hip and groaning. 

“T got a crick,” Aunt Sarah answered 
dully. ‘“Mebbe after you get married I'll 
go to a rest cure and fix it up. I’m plumb 
tired.” 

Three days before the wedding, there 
came another bolt out of the blue for 
Ella. Aunt Sarah heard a cry, and rush- 
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ing into the parlor, found her niece 
staring at a letter held in her quiver- 
ing hand. 

“What you done to Tom Farran 
shrilled her aunt, hoarsely. 

Ella gave a loud, distracted laugh. 

“Look!” she cried hollowly. 

It was a letter and from the letter it 
appeared that Ferd had come back to 
life. Aunt Sarah gasped, and fell back 
into a chair. The letter was dated from 
a place many miles from the foothills 
where Ferd was alleged to have been 
buried in a snowslide, and Ferd made no 
mention of a miraculous escape. Instead, 
Ferd was now in a hospital, though he 
gave no clear reasons why; and he 
wrote, begging Ella to send him money 
to soften his last dying moments. 

He said also he would pay it back 
when he got out. 

“He is dying,” sobbed Ella; “and I 
am a wicked woman.” 

Aunt Sarah crossed her knees with an 
effort, and composed herself. 

“Wicked?” she inquired. 

“Ves; for if I had not let my love 
turn to another my duty would be plain 
to me.” 

“Duty?” echoed Aunt Sarah blandly. 

“I would fly to him, of course. Indeed, 
I must do so. He is dying,” she cried, 
lymphatically, “and I must go to him. 
Oh, he needs me so ‘’ 

Aunt Sarah cleared her throat, ana 
leaned back, with a face grinning tri- 
umphantly. For Aunt Sarah was a cruel 
woman, a woman bitterly cruel. 

“You can’t,” she croaked; ‘“‘you can’t 
stir so much as a step to go to him. 
You’re going to be married Wednesday 
next, and I’ve already spent $29.20 on 
your wedding dress.” 

' Ella had no answer to so convincing 
an argument, but suddenly she leaped to 
her feet, her hand quivering on her 
cheek. There was tragedy in her eyes. 

“T ook—tell me—that other letter !”’ 
she cried dramatically; “the one that 
said he was dead—killed in a snowslide. 
Who could have been so cruel ?” 

Aunt Sarah grinned and shook her 
heag truculently. “Couldn’t imagine,” 
she answered. 

“Ah. but it was shameful, wicked, 


horrible to delude me so. Oh, who could 
have been so cruel as that!” 

She stalked toward the door. “I am 
going to look up the trains—to go to 
him,’ she said, emotionally. ‘““My duty 
is at his side.” ; 

Aunt Sarah toiled back inte the kit- 
chen, haggard and beaten, and took the 
currants off the stove. 

It was two hours later when Ella 
returned, The flat was dark. 

“Aunt Sarah,” she called, in a hollow, 
dreary voice. 

No Aunt Sarah answered. Ella 
walked back to the kitchen, convinced 
her aunt must be there; but the kitchen 
was empty and the fire cold. She came 
back, calling again and her sad voice 
answered itself mockingly in the empty 
dreariness of the flat. Strange! Ella 
lighted a match and peered into her 
aunt’s room, and as the ember died, the 
room was revealed in hapless disorder. 
The wardrobe doors stood open, the bu- 
reau drawers were pulled out, and a pile 
of discarded clothing lay heaped upon 
the bed. Something white—and impera- 
tive in its whiteness—stared up at her 
from the bureau, and, strangely agi- 
tated, Ella lighted the gas. 

There on the pincushion lay a sheet of 
letter paper scribbled closely in Aunt 
Sarah’s inelegant penmanship. 

I pin this to the pin-cushion like you 
always do with these sort of letters. 
I’ve gone to a rest cure, and if you come 
after me, I guess I’ll move on to a lun- 
atic asylum. The flat rent’s paid for a 
month, but the mortgage aint. That was 
just moonshine I told you and I guess 
it never will be paid unless you marry 
Tom Farran. Because I aint coming 
back to work till you do. 

I told you another story, too, though 
I guess it aint so much of a fib after 
all. I said I mortgaged the house to pay 
for your education, and I guess we 
might as well call it that, because Ferd 
Rubble got the money. I gave it to him 
to clear out and leave you, and he was 
willing. He kicked some, though, when 
I couldn’t scrape up any more, but it 
seemed to me for one course in educat- 
ing you, it had come high enough. 

About Bill, his pardner. 

I’m him, because I wrote that letter 
saying your Ferd was killed under a 
snowslide. If he only had been, now, 
I’d be willing to go out there and lay 
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The room was revealed in hopeless disorder 


flowers on it, instead of hunting up a P. S. Your wedding dress is in the 
rest cure. But if you’re bound to traipse front room closet, and the key’s in the 
out and take care of him, don’t get a china mug on the mantel. Good-by. 
trained nurse. , , 
Take a policeman Ella stared at the letter with a white, 
Tom Farran went out West to look stricken face. “Oh!” she gasped; “what 
him up, and Ferd’s got a wife and fam- a cruel, unfeeling woman !”’ 


ily he ran away from. We never told Then she went out and felt in the 
you, so as to save your feelings. Mine 


couldn’t stand the strain any longer, and china mug to make sure the key was 
that’s why I write this. there. 
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IT down, Steele, sit down. ‘Take it 
easy, man, and—have a cigar.” If 

the big Inspector of Police had suddenly 
gone into a fit, Philip Steele could not 
have been more surprised than at these 
words, as he stood with his cap in his 
hand before the desk of the fiery mus- 
tached MacGregor, who was passing his 
box of choice Havanas. There are tightly 
drawn lines of distinction in the Royal 
Mounted. As Philip had once heard the 
Commissioner say, “Every man in the 
service is a king—but there are different 
degrees of kings,” and for a barracks’ 
man to be asked to sit in the Inspector’s 
office and smoke, was a sensational breach 
of the usual code. But as he had dis- 
tinctly heard the invitation to sit, and to 
smoke, Philip proceeded to do both, and 
waited in silence for the next mine to ex- 
plode under his feet. And there was a 
certain ease in his manner of doing these 
things which would have assured most 


men that he was not unaccustomed to 
sitting in the presence of greatness. 

The Inspector seemed to notice this as 
he rose from his seat. For a moment he 
stood squarely in front of the young man, 
his hands shoved deep into his pockets, a 
twinkle in the cold, almost colorless, eyes 
which rookies dreaded even more than 
the fiercely turned red mustaches. Then 
he laughed, a rumbling, chuckling, com- 
panionable laugh, such as finds its vent 
in the fellowship of equals but which is 
seldom indulged in by a superior before 
an inferior, especially in the R. N. W. M. 
Police. 

“Mighty good cigars, eh, Steele?” he 
asked, turning slowly toward the win- 
dow. ‘““The'Commissioner sent ’em up to 
me from Ottawa. Nothing like a good 
cigar on a dreary day like this. Whew, 
listen to the wind—straight from Medi- 
cine Hat!” 

For a few moments he looked out upon 
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the cheerless drab roofs of the barracks, 
with their wisps of pale smoke swirling 
upward into the leaden sky ; counted the 
dozen gnarled and scrubby trees, which 
had grown into a habit with him; rested 
his eyes upon the black and shriveled 
remnants of summer flower beds thrust- 
ing their frost-shrunken stalks through 
the snow, and then, almost as if he were 
speaking to himself, he said: 

“Steele, are you beauty proof ?” 

I‘here was no banter in his voice. It 
was low, so low that it had in it the ring 
of something more than the mere desire 
for an answer, and when the Inspector 
turned, Philip observed a thing that he 
had never seen before—a flush in Mac- 
Gregor’s face. His pale eyes gleamed. 
His voice was filled with an intense 
earnestness as he repeated the question. 

“IT want to know, Steele. Are you 
beauty proof ?” 

In spite of himself, Philip felt the fire 
rising in his own face. Beauty proof! 
Like a flash his mind traveled back, even 
as words formed themselves on his lips— 
back to other times, and other places, 
when he— 

Beauty proof! 

He laughed, softly, as the Inspector 
had laughed a few moments before. 

“T think I am, sir.” 

“Vou think you are?” 

“T am quite sure that I am, Inspector. 
Chat is as far as I can go.” 

The Inspector seated himself at his 
desk and opened a drawer. From it he 
took a photograph. For some time he 
gazed at it in silence, puffing out clouds 
of smoke from his cigar. ‘Then, without 
lifting his eyes from the picture, he said: 

“T am going to put you up against a 
queer case, Steele, and the strangest 
thing about it is its very simplicity. It’s a 
job for the greenest rookie in the service, 
and yet I swear that there isn’t another 
man in Saskatchewan to whom I would 
talk as I am about to talk to you. Rather 
paradoxical, isn’t it ?” 

“Rather,” agreed Philip. 

“And yet not when you come to know 
the circumstances,” continued the Inspec- 
tor, placing the photograph face down on 
the table and looking at the other 
through a purple cloud of tobacco smoke. 
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“You see, Steele, I know who you are. 
1 know that your father is Philip Steele, 
the big Chicago banker. I know that 
you are up here for romance and adven- 
ture rather than for any other thing there 
is in the service. I know too that you’re 
no prairie chicken, and that most of your 
life has been spent where you see beauti 
ful women every hour of the day, and 
where soft voices and tender smiles aren't 
the most wonderful things in the world, 
as they sometimes are up here. Fact is, we 
have a way of our own of running down 
records—” 

“And a confounded clever one it must 
be,” interrupted Philip  irreverently. 
“Had you any—any particular reason for 
supposing me to be ‘beauty proof,’ as you 
call it?’ he added coldly. 

“I’ve told you my only reason,” said 
the Inspector, leaning over his desk. 
“You've seen so many pretty faces, Steele, 
and you’ve associated with them so long, 
that one up here isn’t going to turn your 
head. Now—’” 

MacGregor hesitated, and laughed. 
The flush grew deeper in his cheeks, and 
he looked again at the photograph. 

“I’m going to be frank with you,” he 
went on, “This young woman called upon 
me yesterday, and within a quarter of an 
hour—fifteen minutes, mind you !—she 
had me going like a fool! Understand ? 
I’m not proof—against her—and 
yet I’m growing old in the service and 
haven’t had a love affair since—a long 
time ago. I’m going to send you up to 
the Wekusko camp, above Le Pas, to 
bring down a prisoner. The man is her 
husband, and he almost killed Hodges, 
who is chief of construction up there. 
The minimum he'll get is ten years, and 
this woman is moving heaven and earth 
to save him. So help me God, Steele, if 
I was one of the youngsters, and she 
came to me as she did yesterday, I believe 
I'd let him give me the slip! But it 
mustn’t happen. Understand? It mustn’t 
happen. We’ve got to bring that man 
down, and we’ve got to give him the law. 
Simple thing, isn’t it—this bringing a 
prisoner down from Wekusko? Any 
rookie could do it, couldn’t he? And 
yet—”’ 

The Inspector paused to light his 
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cigar, which had gone out. Then he 
added : 

“Tf you'll do this, Steele—and care for 
it—I’ll see that you get promotion.” 

As he finished, he tossed the photo- 
graph across the desk. 

“That’s she. Don’t ask me how I got 
the picture.” 

A curious thrill shot through Philip as 
he picked up the bit of cardboard. It was 
a wondrously sweet face that looked 
squarely out of it into his eyes, a face so 
youthful, so filled with childish prettiness 
that an exclamation of surprise rose to 
his lips. Under other circumstances he 
would have sworn that it was the picture 
of a school-girl. He looked up, about to 
speak, but MacGregor had turned again 
to the window, his huge form partly con- 
cealed in clouds of smoke. He spoke, 
without turning his head. 

‘“That was taken nearly ten years ago,” 
he said, and Philip knew that he was 
making an effort to keep an unnatural 
break out of his voice. “But there has 
been little change—almost none. His 
name is Thorpe. I will send you a written 
order this afternoon and you can start 
to-night.” 

Philip rose, and waited. 

“Ts there nothing more?” he. asked, 
after a moment. “This woman—”’ 

“There is nothing more,” interrupted 
the Inspector, still looking out through 
the window. “Only this, Steele—you 
must bring him back. Whatever happens, 
bring back your prisoner.” 

As he turned to leave, Philip fancied 
that he caught something else—a stifled, 
choking breath, a sound that made him 
turn his head again as he went through 
the door. The Inspector had not moved. 

“Now what the deuce does this mean ?” 
he asked himself, closing the door softly 
behind him, “You’re up against some- 
thing queer this time, Philip Steele, I'll 
wager dollars to doughnuts. Promotion 
for bringing in a prisoner! What in 
thunder—” 

He stopped for a moment in one of the 
cleared paths. From the big low-roofed 
drill enclosure a hundred yards away 
came the dull thud of galloping hoofs 
and the raucous voice of Sergeant Moody 
thundering instructions to the rookies 


who were learning to ride. Moody had a 
heart like flint and would have faced 
blazing cannon to perform his duty. He 
had grown old and ugly in the service 
and was as beauty proof as an ogre of 
stone. Why hadn’t MacGregor sent him? 

Beauty proof! The words sent a swift 
rush of thought, of regret, of the old 
homesickness and longing through Philip 
as he returned to his quarters. He won- 
dered just how much MacGregor knew, 
and he sat down to bring up before him, 
for the thousandth time, a vision of the 
two faces that had played their part in 
his life—the face of the girl at home, as 
beautiful as a Diane de Poitiers, as soul- 
less as a sphinx, who had offered herself 
to him in return for his name and mil- 
lions, and of that other which he had met 
away up in the frozen Barrens of Lac 
Bain, and which he had grown to love 
and hope for. Beauty proof! He laughed 
and loaded his pipe. MacGregor had 
made a good guess, even though he did 
not know what had passed that winter 
before he came north to seek adventure. 

It was late in the afternoon when his 
instructions came from the _ Inspector. 
They were tersely official in form, gave 
him all necessary authority, and ordered 
him to leave for Le Pas that night. 
Pinned to the order was a small slip of 
paper, and on this MacGregor had re- 
peated in writing his words of a few 
hours before : 


WHATEVER HAPPENS, bring 


back your prisoner. 


There was no signature to this slip, and 
the first two words were heavily under- 
scored. What did this double caution 
mean? Coming from a man like Mac- 
Gregor, who was as choice as a king of 
his advice, Philip knew that it was of un- 
usual significance. If it was intended as a 
warning, why had not the Inspector given 
him more detail? During the hour in 
which he was preparing for his journey, 
he racked his brain for some clew to the 
situation. The task which he was about to 
perform seemed simple enough. A man 
named Thorpe had attempted murder at 
Wekusko. He was already a prisoner, and 
he was to bring him down. The biggest 
coward in Saskatchewan, or a man from 
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a hospital bed, could do this much, and 
yet— 

He read the Inspector’s words over 
and over again. “Whatever happens!” 
In spite of himself a little stir of 
excitement crept into his blood. Since his 
adventure with Bucky Nome and the 
beautiful golden haired girl, whose inno- 
cent fun had almost caused a tragedy at 
Lac Bain, he had not felt himself thrilled 
as now. That something would happen 
he was certain. The Inspector’s actions, 
his words, his mysterious nervousness, 
the strange catch in his voice as they 
parted—all assured him that there was a 
good reason for the repeated warning. 
And whatever did happen was to be 
brought about by the woman whose girl- 
ish beauty he had looked upon in the pic- 
ture. That MacGregor was aware of the 
nature of his peril, if he was to run into 
danger at all, he was sure—and he was 
equally certain that some strong motive 
restrained the Inspector from saying 
more than he had. Already he began to 
scent in the adventure ahead of him those 
elements of mystery, of excitement, even 
of romance, the craving for which was an 
inherited part of his being. 

He was ten minutes early for his train 
and employed that interval in mingling 
among the people at the station. Mac- 
Gregor had as much as told him that 
whatever unusual might develop de- 
pended entirely upon the appearance of 
the woman, and he began to look for her. 
She was not at the depot. Twice he 
walked through the coaches of his train 
without discovering a face which re- 
sembled that in the photograph. 

It was late when he arrived at Eto- 
mami, where the sixty mile line of the 
Hudson Bay Railroad branches off to the 
north. At dawn he entered the caboose of 
the work train, which was to take him up 
through the wilderness to Le Pas. He was 
the only passenger. 

“There aint even a handcar gone up 
ahead of us,”’ informed the brakeman in 
response to his inquiry. “This is the only 
train in ten days.” 

After all, it was to be a tame affair, in 
spite of the Inspector’s uneasiness and 
warnings, thought Philip. The woman 
was not ahead of him. Two days before 
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she had been in MacGregor’s office, and 
under the circumstances, it was impos- 
sible for her to be ‘at Le Pas or at the 
Wekusko, unless she had traveled steadily 
on dog sledge. Philip swore softly to 
himself in his disappointment, ate break- 
fast with the train gang, went to sleep, 
and awoke when they ploughed their way 
into the snow-smothered outpost on the 
Saskatchewan. 

The brakeman handed him a letter. 

“This came on the Le Pas mail,” he 
explained. “I kept it out for you instead 
of sending it to the office.” 

“Thanks,” said Philip. “A special— 
from Headquarters. Why in thunder 
didn’t they send me a messenger instead 
of a letter, Braky? They could have 
caught me on the train.” 

He tore open the departmental en- 
velope as he spoke and drew forth a bit 
of folded paper. It was not the official 
letterhead, but at a glance Philip recog- 
nized the Inspector’s scrawling writing 
and his signature. It was one of Mac- 
Gregor’s quiet boasts that the man did 
not live who could forge his name. 

An astonished whistle broke from his 
lips as he read these few lines: 


whatever 
will re- 


Follow your conscience, 
you do. Both God and man 
ward you in the end. 

FELIX MACGREGOR. 


And this was all. There was no date, 
no word of explanation; even his own 
name had been omitted from this second 
order. He picked up the envelope which 
had fallen to the floor and looked at the 
postmark. It had been stamped at 4:30. 
It was after five, an hour later, that he 
had received his final instructions from 
MacGregor! The Inspector must have 
written the note Jefore their interview of 
the preceding afternoon—before his re- 
peated injunction of ““Whatever happens, 
bring back your prisoner!” What did it 
mean? The question buzzed in Philip’s 
brain, repeated itself twenty times, fifty 
times, as he hurried through the gather- 
ing darkness of the semi-polar night to- 
ward the log hotel of the place. He was 
convinced that there was some hidden 
motive in the Inspector’s mysterious ac- 
tions. What was he to understand? 
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Suddenly he stopped, a hundred yards 
from the glimmering lights of the Little 
Saskatchewan hotel, and chuckled aud- 
ibly as he stuffed his pipe. It flashed upon 
him now why MacGregor had chosen him 
instead of an ordinary service man to 
bring down the prisoner from Wekusko. 
MacGregor knew that he, Philip Steele, 
college man and man of the world, would 
reason out the key to this little puzzle 
where Sergeant Moody and others of his 
type would turn back for explanations. 
And Inspector MacGregor, twenty years 
in the service, and recognized as the 
shrewdest man-hunter between the coasts, 
wished to give no explanation. Philip’s 
blood tingled with fresh excitement as 
the tremendous risk which the Inspector 
himself was running dawned upon him. 
Publicity of the note which he still held 
in his hand would mean the disgrace and 
retirement even of Felix MacGregor. 

He thrust the letter in his pocket and 
hurried on. The lights of the settlement 
were already agleam. From close down to 
the edge of the frozen river there came 
the sound of a wheezy accordion from a 
Chinese café, and the howling of a dog, 
either struck by man or worsted in a 
fight. Where the thicker lights of the one 
street shone red against the black back- 
ground of forest a drunken half-breed 
was chanting in half-Cree, half-French, 
the chorus of the caribou song. He heard 
the distant snapping of a whip, the yelp- 
ing response of huskies, and a moment 
later a sledge and six dogs passed him so 
close that he was compelled to leap from 
their path. This was Le Pas—the Wil- 
derness! Beyond it, just over the frozen 
river which lay white and silent before 
him, stretched that endless desolation of 
romance and mystery which he had 
grown to love, a world of deep snows, of 
silent tongued men, of hardship and bat- 
tle for life where the law of nature was 
the survival of the fittest, and that of 
man “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” Never did Philip 
Steele’s heart throb with the wild free 
pulse of life and joy as in such moments 
as these, when his fortune, his clubs, and 
his city friends were a thousand miles 
away, and he stood on the edge of the 
big northern Unknown. 


As he had slept through the trainmen’s 
dinner-hour, he was as hungry as a wolf, 
and he lost no time in seating himself in 
a warm corner of the low, log-ceilinged 
dining-room of the Little Saskatchewan 
Although a quarter of an hour early, he 
had hardly placed himself at his table 
when another person entered the room 
Casually he glanced up from the two let 
ters which he had spread out before him. 
The one who had followed him was a 
woman. She had turned sharply upon 
seeing him, and seated herself at the next 
table, her back so toward him that he 
caught only a half profile of her face. 

It was enough to assure him that she 
was young and pretty. On her head she 
wore a turban of silver lynx fur, and 
about this she had drawn her glossy 
brown hair, which shone like burnished 
copper in the lamp glow, and had gath- 
ered it in a bewitchingly coquettish knot 
low on her neck, where it shone with a 
new richness and a new warmth with 
every turn of her head. But not once did 
she turn so that Philip could see more 
than the tantalizing pink in her cheek and 
the prettiness of her chin, which at times 
was partly concealed in a collarette of 
the same silver gray lynx fur. 

He ate his supper almost mechanically, 
in spite of his hunger, for his mind was 
deep in the mysterious problem which 
confronted him. Half-a-dozen times he 
broke in upon his thoughts to glance at 
the girl at the opposite table. Once he 
was sure that she had been looking at 
him and that she had turned just in time 
to keep her face from him. Philip ad- 
mired pretty women, and of all beauty in 
woman he loved beautiful hair, so that 
more and more frequently his eyes trav- 
eled to the shining wealth of copper col- 
ored tresses near him. He had almost fin- 
ished his supper when a movement at the 
other table drew his eyes up squarely, 
and his heart gave a sudden jump. The 
girl had risen. She was facing him, and 
as for an instant their eyes met she hesi- 
tated, as if she were on the point of 
speaking. In that moment he recognized 
her. 

It was the girl in the photograph, 
older, more beautiful—the same soft, 
sweet contour of face, the same dark eyes 
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The sledge traveled steadily over the trail into the north 
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that had looked at him in MacGregor’s 
office, filled with an indescribable sadness 
now binaas of the laughing joy of girl- 
hood. In another instant he would have 
responded to her hesitation, to the pa- 
thetic tremble of her lips, but before 
words _ form themselves she had 
turned nd was gone And yet at the 
door, even as she disappeared, he saw her 
face turned to him again, pleadingly, en- 
ngly, as if she knew his mission and 
sent to him a silent prayer for mercy. 
lhrusting back his chair, he caught up 
lowed. He was 


his hat from a rack and fol 
in time to see her pass through the low 
loor out into the night. Without hesita- 
tion his mind had leaped to a definite pur- 
pose. He would overtake her outside, in- 
troduce himself, aaa ae perhaps he 
would understand the conflicting orders 
of Ins spector Mac Heme cor, 

Ihe girl was passing swiftly down the 
main street when he took up the pursuit. 
Suddenly she turned into a path dug 
through the snow that led riverward. 
\head of her there was only the = 
gloom of night and the distant black less 
of the —— ess vy ot Philip’s lead: ran 
a little faster. She had expected that he 
would > ange se that he was close 
behind her, and had turned down into 
this desolate place that they —, not be 
observed! He made no effort 1 to over 
take her, but kept the same dist ince | 
tween them, whistling carelessly aud 
cnowing that she would stop to wait for 
him. Ahead of them there loomed up out 
of the darkness a clump of sapling 
spruce, and into their shadow the girl 
disappeared. 

A dozen paces more and Philip himsel 
was buried in the thick gloom. "He ieaind 
quick, light footsteps in the snow crust 
thead of him. Then there came another 
sound—a step close behind him,a noise of 
listurbed brush, a low voice which was 
not that of a woman, and before his hand 


could slip to the revolver holster at his 


side, a human form launched itself upon 
him from the side, and a second from be- 
hind, and under their weight he fell 

helpless heap into the snow. Powerful 
hands wrenched his arms behind his back 
and other hands drew a cloth about his 
mouth. A stout cord was twisted around 


his wrists, his legs were tied, and then his 
captors relieved him of their weight. 

Not a word had been spoken during 
the brief struggle in which he had played 
such a small part. Not a word was spoken 
now as his mysterious assailants hoisted 
him between them and followed in the 
footsteps of the woman. Scarcely a hun- 
dred paces beyond the spruce the dark 
shadow of a cabin came into view. Into 
this he was carried and sat upon some- 
thing which he took to be a box. Then a 
light was struck 

For the first time Philip’s astonished 
eyes had a view of his captors. One of 
them was an old man, a giant in physique, 
with a long gray beard and grayish yel- 
low hair that fell to his shoulders. His 
companion was scarcely more than a boy, 
yet in whose supple body, as he moved 
about, Philip recognized the animal-like 
strength of the forest breed. A word, 
spoken in a whisper by the boy, revealed 
the fact that the two were father and son. 
From that side of the room which was at 
Philip’s back they dragged forth a huge 
cofin-shaped box, and were engaged in 
this occupation when the door opened 
and a third man entered. Never had 
Philip looked upon a more unprepossess- 
ing face than that of the newcomer, in 
whose little black eyes there seemed to be 

gloating triumph as he leered at the 
prisoner. He was short, with a huge 
breadth of shoulders. His eyes and mouth 
and nose seemed about to be engulfed in 
superfluous flesh, and as he turned from 
Philip to those over the box, he snapped 
the joints of his fingers in a startling 
manner. 

“Howdy, howdy,” he wheezed like one 
afflicted with the asthma. ‘Good! good re 

With these four words he lapsed into 
the silence of the older man and the boy. 

As the box was dragged full into the 
light, a look of horror shot into Philip’s 
eyes. It was the rough-box of a coffin! 
Without a word, and apparently without 
a signal, the three surrounded him and 
lifted him bodily into it. To his surprise 
he found himself lying upon something 
soft, as if the interior of his strange 
prison had been padded with cushions. 
Then, with extreme caution, his arms 
were freed from under his back and 




















strapped to his side, and other straps, 
broad and firm, were fastened from side 
to side of the box across his limbs and 
body, as if there were a danger of his 
flying up and out through the top. An- 
other moment and a shadow fell above 
him, pitch gloom engulfed him. 

They were dragging on the cover to 
the box! He heard the rapid beating of a 
hammer, the biting of nails into wood, 
and for the first time he writhed and 
struggled to free his hands, to cry out, to 
gain the use of his legs, but not the frac- 
tion of an inch could he relieve himself 
of his fetters. After a time his straining 
muscles relaxed, and he stopped to get 
his breath, and listen. Faintly there came 
to him the sound of subdued voices, and 
he caught a glimmer of light, then an- 
other, and still a third. He saw now that 
half a dozen holes had been bored into 
the cover and sides of the box. The dis- 
covery brought with it a sense of relief. 
At least he was not to be suffocated. He 
found, after an interval, that he was even 
comfortable, and that his captors had 
not only given him a bed to lie upon but 
had placed a pillow under his head. 

He heard the movement of heavy feet, 
the opening and closing of a door, and 
for a time after that there was silence. 
Had MacGregor anticipated this, he 
wondered? Was this a part of the pro- 
gram which the Inspector had foreseen 
that he would play? His blood warmed 
at the thought, and he clenched his fists. 
Then he began to think more calmly. 
His captors had not relieved him of his 
weapons. They had placed his service cap 
in the box with him and had unbuckled 
his cartridge belt so that he would rest 
more comfortably. What did all this 
mean? 

Returning footsteps interrupted his 
thoughts. The cabin door opened, people 
entered, again he heard whispering 
voices. 

He strained his ears. At first he could 
have sworn that he heard the soft low 
tones of a woman’s voice, but they were 
not repeated. Hands caught hold of the 
box, dragged it across the floor, and then 
he felt himself lifted bodily, and, after a 
dozen steps, placed carefully upon some 
object in the snow. His amazement in- 
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creased when he understood what was 
occurring. 

He was on a sledge. Through the air- 
holes in his prison he heard the scraping 
of scrap-thongs as they were laced 
through the runner-slits and over the 
box, the restless movement of dogs, a 
gaping whine, the angry snap of a pair 
of jaws. Then, slowly, the sledge began 
to move. A whip cracked fiercely above 
him, a voice rose in a loud shout, and the 
dogs were urged to a trot. Again there 
came faintly to Philip’s ears the wheez- 
ing notes of the accordion. By a slight 
effort he found that he could turn his 
head sufficiently to look through a hole 
on a level with his eyes in the side of the 
box. The sledge had turned from the 
dark trail into the lighted street, and 
stopped at last before a_ brilliantly 
lighted front from which there emanated 
the sound of coarse voices, of laughter 
and half-drunken song. 

One of his captors went into the bar, 
while the other seated himself on the box, 
with one leg shutting out Philip’s vision 
by dangling over the hole through which 
he was looking. 

“What’s up, Fingy?” inquired a voice. 

“Wekusko,” replied the man on the 
box, in the husky, flesh-smothered enun- 
ciation of the person who had entered 
last into the cabin. 

“Another dead one up there, eh?” 
persisted the same voice. 

‘No. Maps and things f’r Hodges, up 
at the camp. Devil of a hurry, aint he, to 
order us up at night? Tell to hustle 
out with the bottle, will you?” 

The speaker sent the lash of his whip 
snapping through the air in place of sup- 
plying a name. 

“Maps and things—for Hodges— 
Wekusko!” gasped Philip inwardly. 

He listened for further information. 
None came, and soon the man called 
Fingy jumped from the box, cracked his 
whip with a wheezing command to the 
dogs, and the sledge moved on. 

And so his captors were taking him to 
Wekusko—and more than that, to 
Hodges, chief of construction, whose life 
had been attempted by the prisoner 





whom Inspector MacGregor had ordered 
him to bring down! Had Fingy spoken 
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the truth? And if so, was this another 
part of the mysterious plot foreseen by 
the Inspector ? 

During *the next half hour, in which 
the sledge traveled steadily over the 
smooth, hard trail into the north, Philip 
isked himself these and a score of other 
questions equally perplexing. He was 
certain that the beautiful young woman 
whom he had followed had purposely 
lured him into the ambush. He consid 
ered himself Aer prisoner. Then why 
shi uld he be c nsigned, like a parcel of 
freight, to Hodges, her husband’s ac- 
cuser, and the man who demanded the 
full penalty of the law for his assailant ? 
[he more he added to the questions that 
leaped into his mind the more mystified 
he became. The conflicting orders, the 
strange demeanor of his chief, the pa- 
thetic appeal that he had seen in the 
young woman’s eves, the ambush, and 
now this unaccountable ride to Wekusko, 
strapped in a coffin box, all combined to 
plunge him into a chaos of wonder and 
uncertainty from which it was impossible 
for him to struggle forth. However, 
he assured himself of two things; he was 
comparatively comfortable, and within 
two hours at the most they would reach 
Hodges’ headquarters, if the Wekusko 
camp were really to be their destination. 
Something must di velop then. 

It had ceased to occur to him that 
there was peril in his strange position. If 
that were so, would his captors have left 
him in possession of his weapons, even 
imprisoned as he was? If they had in- 
tended him harm, would they have cush 
ioned his box and placed a pillow under 
his head so that the cloth about his 
mouth would not cause him discomfort ? 
It struck him as peculiarly significant 
now that he had suffered no injury in the 
short struggle on the trail, that no threats 
or intimidation had been offered after his 
capture. This was a part of the game 
which he was to play! He became more 
and more certain of it as the minutes 
passed, and there occurred to him again 
ind again the Inspector’s significant 
words, “whatever happens.”’ MacGregor 
had spoken the words with peculiar em- 
phasis, had repeated them more than 
once. Were they intended to give him a 


warning of tis, to put him on his guard, 
as well as at his ease? 

He strove to unburden his mind for a 
time, and turned his head so that he 
could peer through the hole in the side 
of the box, The moon had risen, and now 
and then he caught flashes of the white 
snow in the opens, but more frequently 
only the black shadows of the forest 
through which they were passing. They 
had not left Le Pas two hours behind 
them when the sledge stopped again, and 
Philip saw a few scattered lights a short 
distance away. 

“Must be Wekusko,” he thought. 
“Hello, what’s that?” 

A voice came sharply from the oppo- 
site side of the box. 

“Is that you, Fingy?” it demanded. 
“What the devil have you got there?” 

“Your maps and things, sir,” replied 
Fingy hoarsely. ‘“Couldn’t come up to- 
morrow, so thought we’d do it to-night.” 

Philip heard the closing of a door, and 
footsteps crunched in the snow close to 
his ears. 

“Love o’ God!”’ came the voice again. 
“What’s this you’ve brought them up in, 
Fingy ?” 

“Coffin box, sir. Only thing the maps 
‘d fit into, and it’s been layin’ around 
useless since MacVee kem down in it. 
Mebby you can find use for it later,’ he 
chuckled grewsomely. “‘Ho-ho-ho! mebby 
you can!” 

A moment later the box was lifted and 
Philip knew that he was being carried up 
a step and through a door, then with a 
suddenness that startled him he found 
himself standing upright. His prison had 
been stood on end! 

“Not that way, man,” objected 
Hodges, for Philip was now certain that 
he was in the presence of the chief of 
construction. “Put it down—over there 
in the corner.” 

“Not on your life,” retorted Fingy, 
cracking his finger bones fiercely. “See 
here, Mister Hodges, I aint a coward, 
but I b’lieve in being respectful to the 
dead, ’n’ to a box that’s held one. It says 
on that red card—‘Head—This end UP,’ 
and s’elp me, it’s going to be uf, unless 
you put it down. I aint going to be 
ha’nted by no ghost! Ho, ho, ho—” He 











approached close to the box. “I’ll take 
this red card off, Mister Hodges. It aint 
nat’ral when there aint nothing but maps 
and things in it.” 

If the cloth had not been about his 
mouth, it is possible that Philip would 
not have restrained audible expression of 
his astonishment at what happened an 
instant later. The card was torn off, and 
a ray of light shot into his eyes. Through 
a narrow slit not more than a quarter of 
an inch wide, and six inches long, he 
found himself staring out into the room. 
The huge gray bearded man, who had 
set upon him from the ambush was at the 
door, about to leave. Fingy was close be- 
hind him. And in the rear of these two, 


as if eager for their departure, was 
Hodges, chief of construction. 
No sooner had the men gone than 


Hodges turned back to the table in the 
center of his office. It was not difficult 
for Philip to see that the man’s face was 
flushed and that he was laboring under 
some excitement. He sat down, fumbled 
over some papers, rose quickly to his feet, 
looked at his watch, and began pacing 
back and forth across the room. 

“So she’s coming,” he chuckled glee- 
fully. ‘“‘She’s coming, at last !”” He looked 
at his watch again, straightened his 
cravat before a mirror, and rubbed his 
hands with a low laugh. “The little 
beauty has surrendered,” he went on, his 
face turning for an instant toward the 
coffin box, “And it’s time—past time.” 

A light knock sounded at the door, and 
the chief sprang to open it. A figure 
darted past him, and for but a breath a 
white, beautiful face was turned toward 
Philip and his prison—the face of the 
young woman whom he had seen but two 
hours before in Le Pas, the face that had 
pleaded with him that night, that had 
smiled upcen him from the photograph, 
and that seemed to be masked now in a 
cold marble-like horror, as its glorious 
eyes, like pools of glowing fire, seemed 
searching him out through that narrow 
slit in the coffin box. 

Hodges had advanced, with arms 
reaching out, and the woman turned with 
a low, sobbing breath breaking from her 
lips. 

Another step and Hodges would have 
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taken her in his arms, but she evaded him 
with a quick movement, and pointed to a 
chair at one side of the table. 

“Sit down!” she cried softly. 
down, and Jisten!” 

Was it fancy, or did her eyes turn with 
almost a prayer in them to the box 
against the wall? Philip’s heart was beat- 
ing like a drum. That one word he knew 
was intended for Aim. 

“Sit down,” she repeated, as Hodges 
hesitated. “Sit down—there—and I will 
sit here. Before—before you touch me, I 
want an understanding. You will let me 
talk, and listen—Jdisten!” 

The chief had dropped into his chair, 
and his visitor seated herself opposite 
him, with her face toward Philip. She 
flung back the fur from about her shoul- 
ders, and took off her fur turban, so that 
the light of the big hanging lamp fell 
full upon the glory of her hair, and set 
off more vividly the ivory pallor of her 
cheeks, in which a short time before 
Philip had seen the rich crimson glow of 
life, and something that was not fear. 

‘“‘We must come to an understanding,” 
she repeated, fixing her eyes steadily 
upon the man before her. “I would sac- 
rifice my life for him—for my husband— 
and you are demanding that I do more 
than that. I must be sure of the reward!” 

Hodges leaned forward, eagerly, as if 
about to speak, but she interrupted him. 

“Listen!” she cried, a red fire begin- 
ning to burn through the whiteness of 
her cheeks. “It was you who urged him 
to come up here when, through misfor- 
tune, we lost our little home down in 
Marion. You offered him work, and he 
accepted it, believing you a friend. He 
still thought you a friend when I knew 
that you were a traitor, planning and 
scheming to wreck his life, and mine. He 
would not listen to me when I spoke to 
him, without arousing his suspicions, of 
my abhorrence of you. He trusted you. 
He was ready to fight fof you. And 
you—you—”’ 

In her excitement the young woman’s 
hands gripped the edges of the table. 
For a few moments her breath seemed to 
choke her, and then she continued, her 
voice trembling with passion. 

“And you—you followed me about like 
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a serpent, making every hour of my life 
one of misery, because /e believed in you, 
and I dared not tell him. So I kept it 
from him—until that night you came to 
our cabin when he was away, and dared 
to take me in your arms, to kiss me, and 
I—I told him then, and he hunted you 
down and would have killed you if there 
hadn’t been others near to give you help. 
My God, I love him more because of 
that! But I was wrong. / should have 
killed you e 

She ‘stopped, her breath breaking in a 
sob. With a sudden movement Hodges 
sprang from his chair and came toward 
her, his face flushed, his lips smiling; 
but, quicker than he, Thorpe’s wife was 
upon her feet, and from his prison Philip 
saw the rapid rising and falling of her 
bosom, the threatening fire in her beauti 
ful eyes as she faced him. 

“Ah, but you are beautiful!’ he heard 
the man say. 

With a low cry, in which there was 
mingled all the passion and gloating joy 
of triumph, Hodges caught her in his 
arms. In that moment every vein in Phil- 
ip’s body seemed flooded with fire. He 
saw the woman’s face again, now tense 
and white in an agony of terror, saw her 
struggle to free herself, heard the smoth- 
ered cry that fell from her lips. For the 
first time he strained to free himself, to 
cry out through the thick bandage that 
gagged him. The box trembled. His 
mightiest effort almost sent it crashing to 
the floor. Sweating, powerless, he looked 
again through the narrow slit. In the 
struggle the woman’s hair had loosened, 
and tumbled now in shining masses down 
her back. Her hands were gripping at 
Hodges’ throat. Then one of them crept 
down to her bosom, and with that move- 
ment there came a terrible, muffled re- 
port. With a groan the chief staggered 
back, clutched his hands to his heart, and 
sank to the floor. 

For a moment, stupefied by what she 
had done, Thorpe’s wife stood with 
smoking pistol in her hand, gazing upon 
the still form at her feet. Then, slowly, 
like one facing a terrible accuser, she 
turned straight to the coffin box. The 
weapon that she held fell to the floor. 
Without a tremor in her beautiful face 


she went-to one side of the room, picked 
up a small belt-ax, and began prying off 
the cover to Philip’s prison. There was 
still no hesitation, no tremble of fear in 
her face or hands when the cover gave 
way and Philip stood revealed, his face 
as white as her own and bathed in a per- 
spiration of excitement and _ horror. 
Calmly she loosened the straps about his 
arms and legs and body, and then she 
stood back, still speechless, her hands 
clutching at her bosom while she waited 
for him to step forth. 

His first movement was to fall upon 
his knees beside Hodges. He bowed his 
head, listened, and held his hand under 
the man’s vest. Then he looked up. The 
woman was bending over him, her eyes 
meeting his own unflinchingly. 

“He is dead!” he said quietly. 

“Yes, my brother, he is dead!” 

Che sweet, low tones of the woman’s 
voice rose scarcely above a whisper. The 
meaning of her words sank into his very 
soul. 

“My sister—”’ he repeated, hardly 
knowing that the words were on his lips. 
“My—” 

“Or— your wife,” she interrupted, 
and her hand fell gently upon his shoul- 
der. “What would you have had her do?” 

He rose to his feet, making an effort 
to steel himself against the justice of 
what he had seen—against the glory of 
love, of womanhood, of triumph which 
he saw shining in her eyes. 

“I understand now,” he said. “You 
had me brought here—in this way—that 
I might overhear what was said, and use 
it as evidence. But—” 

“Oh, my God, I did not mean to do 
this,” she cried, as if knowing what he 
was about to say. “I thought that if he 
betrayed his vileness to you—if he knew 
that the world would know, through you, 
how he had attempted to destroy a home, 
and how he offered my husband freedom 
in exchange for—but you saw, you heard, 
you must understand ! He would not dare 
to go on when he knew that all this 
would become public. My husband would 
have been free. But now—” 

“You have killed him,” said Philip. 

There was no sympathy in his voice. It 
was the cold, passionless accusation of a 
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man of the law, and the woman bowed 
her face in her hands. He put on his 
service cap, tightened his belt, and 
touched her gently on the arm. 

“Do you know where your husband's 
prison is?” he asked. “I will take you 
there, and you may remain with him to- 
night.”’ 

She brightened instantly. 

“Yes,” she said. “Come!” 

Chey passed through the door, closing 
it carefully behind them, and the woman 
led the way to a dark, windowless build- 
ing a hundred yards from the dead 
chief’s headquarters. 

“This is the camp prison,’ she 
whispered. 

A man clad in a great bear coat was on 
guard at the door. In the moonlight he 
recognized Philip’s uniform. 

‘Here are orders from the Inspector,” 
said Philip, holding out MacGregor’s 
letter. “I am to have charge of the pris- 
oner. Mrs. Thorpe is to spend the night 
with him.” 

A moment later the door was opened, 
and the woman passed in. As he turned 
away Philip heard a low sobbing cry, a 
man’s startled voice. Then the door 
swung heavily on its hinges and there 
was silence. 

Five minutes later Philip was bending 
again over the dead man. A surprising 
transformation had come over him now. 
His face was flushed and his strong teeth 
shone in sneering hatred as he covered 
the body with a blanket. On the wall 
hung a pair of overalls and a working- 
man’s heavy coat. These and Hodges’ hat 
he quickly put on in place of his own 
uniform. Once more he went out into the 
night. 

[his time he came up back of the 
prison. The guard was pacing back and 
forth in his beaten path, so thickly muf- 
fled about the ears that he did not hear 
Philip’s cautious footsteps behind him. 
When he turned he found the muzzle of 
a revolver within arm’s length of his 
tace. 

“Hands up!” commanded Philip. 

The astonished man obeyed without a 
word. 

“If you make a move or a sound I'll 
kill you!” continued Philip threaten- 


ingly. “Drop, your hands behind you— 
there, like that!” 

With the quickness and skill which he 
had acquired under the schooling of Ser- 
geant Moody he secured the guard’s 
wrists with one of the coffin box straps, 
and gagged him with the same cloth that 
had been used upon himself. He had ob- 
served that his prisoner carried the key 
to the padlocked cabin in one of his coat- 
pockets, and after possessing himself of 
this he made him seat himself in the deep 
shadow, strapped his ankles, and then 
unlocked the prison door, 

There was a light inside, and from be- 
yond this the white faces of the man and 
the woman stared at him as he entered. 
[he man was leaning back in his cot, and 
Philip knew that the wife had risen sud- 
denly, for one arm was still encircling 
his shoulders, and a hand was resting on 
his cheek as if she had been stroking it 
caressingly when he interrupted them. 
Her beautiful, startled eyes gazed at him 
half-defiantly now. 

He advanced into the light, took off 
his hat, and smiled. 

With a strange cry Thorpe’s wife 
sprang to her feet. 

“Sh-h-h-h-h!” warned Philip, raising 
a hand, and pointing to the door behind 
him. 

Thorpe had risen. Without a word 
Philip advanced and held out his hand. 
Only half-understanding, the prisoner 
reached forth his hand. As, for an in- 
stant, the two men stood with clasped 
hands, one smiling, the other transfixed 
with wonder, there came a stifled, sobbing 
cry from behind. Philip turned, The 
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woman stood in the lamp glow, her arms 
reaching out to him—to both—and 
never, not even at Lac Bain, had he seen 
a woman more beautiful than Thorpe’s 
wife at that moment. 

As if nothing had happened, he went 
to the table, where there was a pen and 
ink, and a pad of paper. 

“Perhaps your wife hasn’t told you 
everything that has happened to-night, 
Thorpe,” he said. “If she hasn’t, she will 
—soon. Now, listen!” 

He had pulled a small book from an 
inner pocket and was writing: 

“My name is Steele, Philip Steele, of 




















the R. N. W. M. P. Down in Chicago 
I’ve got a father, Philip Egbert Steele, 
a banker, who’s worth three or four mil- 
lions or so. You're going down to him as 
fast as dog sledge and train can carry 
you, and you'll give him this note. It says 
that your name is Johnson, and that for 
my sake he’s going to put you on your 
feet, so that it is going to be pretty 
blamed comfortable for yourself—and 
the noblest little woman I’ve ever met. 
Do you understand, Thorpe ?” 

He looked up. Thorpe’s wife had gone 
to her husband. She stood now, half in 
his arms, and looking at him, as they 
were, they reminded him of a couple who 
had played the finale in a drama which 
he had seen a year before. 

“There is one favor which you must 
do me, Thorpe,” he went on. “At home 
I am rich. Up here I’m only Phil Steele, 
of the Royal Mounted. I’m telling you so 
that you wont think I’m stripping my- 
self when I make you take this. It’s a 
little ready cash, and a check for a thou- 
sand dollars. Some day, if you want to, 
you can pay it back. Now hustle up and 
get on your clothes. I imagine that your 
friends are somewhere near—with the 
sledge that brought me up from Le Pas. 
‘To-morrow, of course, I shall be com- 
pelled to take up the pursuit. But if you 
hurry I don’t believe that I will catch 
you.” 

He rose and put on his hat, leaving 
the money and the check on the table. 
The woman staggered toward him, the 
man following her in a dazed, stunned 
sort of way. In another moment Philip 
had opened the door and was gone. 

From beside his prisoner in the deep 
shadow he saw them come out a minute 
later and hurry through the gloom. Then 
he dragged the guard into the prison, re- 
locked the door, left the key in the lock, 
and returned to Hodges’ office to ex- 
change the old clothes for his uniform. 

Not until noon the following day was 
it discovered that Hodges had been 


killed, the guard made a prisoner, and 
that Thorpe and his wife were gone. 
Philip, who made himself known early 
in the day, saying that he had walked in 
from Le Pas, put a strain on his profes- 
sional 


knowledge by declaring that 
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Thorpe had undoubtedly fled into the 
north, and started in pursuit. 

Five days later he walked into Mac 
Gregor’s office. The inspector fairly 
leaped from his chair to greet him. 
“You got them, Steele!” he cried 
You got them after the mur— the kill 
ing of Hodges?” 

Philip handed him a crumpled bit of 
paper. 

“Those were your latest instructions, 
sir,” he said, quietly. “I followed them to 
the letter.” 

MacGregor read, and his face turned 
as white as the paper he held. 

“Good God!” he gasped. 

He reeled rather than walked back to 
his desk, dropped into a chair and 
buried his face in his arms, his shoulders 
shaking like those of a sobbing boy. It 
was a long time before he looked up, and 
during these minutes Philip, with his 
head bowed low to the other, told him of 
all that had happened in the little room 
at Wekusko. 

At last MacGregor raised his head. 

“Philip,” he said, taking the young 
man’s hands in both his own, “since she 
was a little girl and I a big, strapping 
playmate of nineteen, I have loved her. 
She is the only girl—the only woman—I 
have ever loved. You understand? I am 
almost old enough to be her father. She 
was never intended for me. But things 
like this happen—sometimes, and when 
she came to plead with me the other day, 
I almost yielded. That is why I chose 
you, warned you—” 

He stopped, and a sob rose in his 
big breast. 

“And at last you did yield,” said 
Philip. 

The Inspector gazed at him for a mo 
ment in silence. Then he said: 

“It was ten years ago, on her seven- 
teenth birthday, that I made her a pres- 
ent of a little silver-bound autograph 
book, and on the first page of that book 
I wrote the words which saved her hus- 
band—and her. Do you understand now, 
Philip? It was her last card, and she 
played it well.” 

He smiled faintly, and then said, as if 
to no one but himself, “God bless her!” 

‘God bless her!” echoed Philip Steele. 
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The Amazing Adventure 


BY ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


HE lady in the halted limousine bent 
j 1 as if to call from the open 
door, but rose, instead, and stepped down 


torwar< 


to the snowy sidewalk. The snow was 
everywhere; in the night air, on the 
street, closing coldly around her satin 
shod foot, powdering her furs—but no- 
where rushing more relentlessly than 
toward the man who leaned against the 
parapet of Riverside Drive. ‘Toward him 
she went, a white figure in the pervading 
whiteness of her long ermine coat and 
floating lace of scarf and hood. 

“Sir,” she said, her smoothly clear 
voice perfectly serene. 

He stood erect at once, baring his head 

a straight, supple figure under the 
street-lights. 

“Pardon; I did not imagine you were 
approaching me,” he explained. “At your 
command, madam.” 

His accents were of equal cultivation 
vith hers, his bearing as well-poised. 

“T have come,” she stated levelly, “to 
ask you to waive an introduction and to 
dine with me.” 

“A novel form in which to offer char- 
ity. May I inquire why—” 

She checked him with a gesture. 

“There is no question of charity. I am 
Miss Ferrars, of the Avenue over there, 
and I am asking you to dine informally 
h me. Am I wrong in fancying your 
evening disengaged ?” 

“No.” 

“Then ?” 

“Vou are no doubt aware of your own 
“T can do nothing 


wit 


object,” he replied. 
except express my appreciation. And one 
can scarcely refuse one’s name to one’s 
hostess; I am Geoffry Harland.’ 
“Thank vou. Shall we go to the car?” 
The snow was already deep; her ex 
pectant movement demanded the offer 
of his arm. There was no reason why 


nd 


not ; he wore a summer suit in December, 
but it was open to no objection but that 
of inappropriateness. When he had put 
her in the limousine, she lifted a fur 
motor coat from the seat and held it 
out to him. 

“Pray put it on,” she invited. “It is 
wiser, for driving.” 

In silence Harland slipped into the 
luxurious garment before entering the 
electric-heated car. He was cold to the 
heart, his face was drawn with endur- 
ance of it, but he held his composure 
above betrayal of relief. 

“Your gloves and cap are in the 
pockets, I believe,” she suggested casual- 
ly. “Oh, and the speaking-tube is be- 
side you—will you tell the chauffeur, 
‘Home,’ please ?” 

There is a degree of exhaustion that 
implies passivity. Harland did precisely 
as he was told. The smooth roll of the 
beautiful machine, the warm, faintly 
fragrant interior, the proximity of his 
exquisite companion, all combined to 
effect a hashish unreality. The electric 
globe in the ceiling was not switched 
on, but the street lights dimly showed 
the slender outline and young profile 
opposite him. 

When they stopped before a dignified 
house, one of a row whose every line was 
significant of conservative repose and 
wealth, Harland looked interrogatively 
at his companion, 

“Yes, we are home,” she assented, and 
accepted his hand to descend. 

A colored servant admitted them to 
the gleaming, fur-strewn hall. 

“You need not take Mr. Harland’s 
wraps, Cleaveland,” the mistress inter- 
posed. “Take him directly to Mr. Mark’s 
rooms; he wishes to dress for dinner, 
having just arrived in town.” 

And addressing Harland in French: 
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“My brother’s things will fit you, I 
believe. We dine in an hour, but come 
down when you piease. 

Harland’s gray eyes widened with 
ironical astonishment at her cool as- 
sumption of his knowledge no less than 
at the proposition, but he answered in 
the rather stiff French of a college- 
trained American: 

“T am at your orders, mademoiselle. 

Mr. Mark Ferrars’ apartments were 
the epitome of comfort. 

“A cocktail, sir?” suggested the de- 
corous Cleaveland, lingering on the 
threshold. 

[he guest drew a long breath, look- 
ing about him. 

“No; I’ll have a bath, instead,” he 
nodded. “You may go.” 

But after the bath Cleaveland dis- 
creetly reappeared with a tray. 

“Miss Ferrars’ orders to bring it, sir,” 
he deprecated. “After your cold drive, 
ag 

One has need to have brushed past 
starvation to appreciate fully what a 
cup of bouillon may be. 

Miss Ferrars was alone in the draw- 
ing-room when her guest descended. 
Under the soft lights she was still a 
white figure, as in the snowy drive; her 
lace and satin gown, the ribbon binding 
the shining masses of her fair hair, even 
the bracelets on her round arms, were 
without a hint of color. The delicate 
face turned to the door was singularly 
and enchantingly irregular; the fore- 
head very broad and low, the dimpled 
mouth and chin almost disproportion- 
ately fragile and soft in moulding, and 
in spite of her almost Saxon fairness of 
tint, her-eyebrows and lashes were nearly 
black and her large blue-black eyes made 
a vivid darkness against her pallor. 

“Come over, pray,” she greeted him, 
with her tranquil calm. “Pardon me for 
contemplating you; you look—if you 
will indulge the personality—decidedly 
younger than you did out there.” 

“T am twenty-nine years old.” 

“And I am twenty-five and a half, 
statistically. Shall we go to dinner?” 

It was time; a golden chime had fin- 
ished sounding eight, and a servant was 
holding aside the draperies before the 
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entrance to the dining-room. Harland 
gave his arm to his hostess. 

They dined alone. With the progress 
of the meal Harland felt the long-abid- 
ing giddiness slip its hold upon him, 
more and more he regained himself and 
became able to answer the graceful, 
leisurely chat of his companion. 

“Aunt Margaret was not well enough 
to come down, to-night,’’ she remarked, 
with the entrée. “However, to-morrow 
will do.” 

“To-morrow,” he repeated; he was 
trying to thrust that grim specter from 
memory and forget to-night must end. 

She nodded indifferently, pursuing 
that theme no further. 

“You leave your Sauterne untasted ?” 
she queried, with a later course. 

He glanced at the full glasses before 
him, and across at her. 

“At times, my life depends upon my 
certainty of eye and touch—excuse me, 
and my flamboyant abstinence.”’ 

She smiled. 

“Why not, since I also practice it? 
But my brother prefers the conventional 
method. You like to drive automobiles ?” 

This time his regard was genuinely 
startled. 

“You know—” 

“IT guessed,” she amended. “I know 
those who drive them are careful in that 
respect.” 

Harland bent his head, steadying him- 
self to face the obvious question: what 
did she want with him? 

After the coffee, she led the way back 
to a small library opening from the draw- 
ing-room. 

“The storm grows worse,” she ob- 
served, taking her place in a low chair 
beside a small gilt and inlaid table. 

A faint change had crept into her 
voice, her eyes had a brilliancy hinting 
of fever. 

“Tell me, Mr. Harland, where had you 
planned to spend the evening?” 

‘Where you found me,” he coldly an- 
swered. 

“And the night ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders; for the 
moment he hated himself for the habit 
of truthfulness which left him without 
a lie to escape this humiliation. 














The girl leaned forward. 

“Then you are at the end of your 
resources? There is no one in the world 
upon whom you have a claim or who 
claims you? You are alone?” 

He raised his eyes and looked at her 
fully, the bitterness of wrung pride ris- 
ing wave-like over his face and reced- 
ing to leave him very pale. And in look- 
ing, he was subconsciously aware of the 
singular suspense and concentration of 
her expression. 

“Yes,” he answered, too proud for 
evasion. 

“Will you marry me and take the posi- 
tion of head of this house ?” 

The blood rushed to Harland’s tem- 
ples, as, indeed, she herself colored deep- 
ly; even her throat and bosom tinged 
with rose as she avertec her face. 

“You have given me _ food and 
warmth,” he said. “You have the right 
to divert yourself with me as you choose. 
I understand, of course, that your bring- 
ing me here was a caprice akin to the 
other sports of your class and set—the 
dinners to chimpanzees and dances in 
masquerade. Your name is vaguely 
familiar to me, as one of those whom 
extreme wealth has freed from usual 
rules, if you wish so to use it. If your 
jest is finished, I will return to the place 
you took me from.” 

She listened, not moving; then: 

“Do you recall that you once before 
met me?” 

“No, never! I 
gotten.” 

“Vet you—have. At a commencement 
dance of your college. Mark Ferrars 
introduced you to his sister, a girl in 
short frocks.” 

“Wait—I remember Mark Ferrars 
now; he was my junior; I barely knew 
him. I am sorry—’” 

Her curved lip bent in a slight smile. 

“T have a better memory, Mr. Har- 
land. I recognized you, in passing, earlier 
this afternoon, and so knew enough of 
you for to-night. I am absolutely seri- 
ous.” 


could not have for- 


Von” 
This time she met his gaze, quite 
calmly. 


“This house needs a master. My world 
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expects me to marry, and I have no wish 
to marry anyone in it. My brother has 
just settled in Europe and | must either 
have a husband or a chaperon; my aunt 
being an invalid. | offer to you the former 
position—if you think you can bear the 
incumbrance accompanying it,” she said, 
lightly touching herself. 

Giddy, Harland rose. 

“You offer this to me, you, Miss Fer- 
rars? To a man you do not know, who 
brings nothing—’”’ 

She checked him. 

“Pardon — who brings a good name 
and honorable birth, a training similar 
to mine, and a record I am sure is only 
darkened by misfortune. This is a sane 
arrangement ; I am suggesting it for mu- 
tual benefit. If I am content, are you?” 

He passed his hand across his eyes, 
steadying himself. It was indeed with 
flawless sanity that she returned his look. 

“Content!” he echoed. 

She bowed acknowledgement of all 
his tone implied. 

“Then we are engaged ?” she queried. 

“For my part, Miss Ferrars.” 

From a drawer in a table beside her, 
she took a small morocco box and passed 
it to him. Harland opened it, to be met 
by the fire-flash of diamonds. As he re- 
garded his fiancée, she extended to him 
her jewelless left hand. 

“Pardon my shopping for you this 
time,’ she apologized. “You see, I ar- 
ranged my plans after noticing you this 
afternoon, and before calling for you 
this evening. Ah—and my name is Cyp- 
ros. It is classic and it does not suit 
me at all, but, what will you? I did not 
choose it.” 

He placed the ring on her small frail 
hand, gravely and without affectation, 
saying nothing. 

“You are not disappointing,” she ap- 
proved quietly. ‘Now for the last words ; 
we shall never again speak of this even- 
ing. You may have observed my care 
that the servants should not perceive 
anything unusual in your arrival. Our 
engagement may be supposed to date 
back. From your manner of giving me 
your name, at our meeting, I wondered 
if recently you had preferred to wear 
one less dignified.” 
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“Yes. Geoffry Harland was a trifle too 
conspicuous for my late situation.”’ 

‘That simplifies. Then you are re- 
turned from travel—anywhere. Shall we 
go to my old rector?” 

She put her finger on a call button. 

“Cleaveland, is the limousine waiting? 
Then bring Mr. Harland’s wraps and 
tell Adeline that I wish my cloak and 
hood.” 

\s the man retired, she drew a second 
tiny box from the drawer and gave it 
to Harland. 

“You will need it,” she explained hur- 
riedly. ‘“‘And—from now we commence 

this is just like any wedding, from now 
n? We are just like other people who 

| 


( 
have become engaged and go to their 
marriage—not so?” 

Her strange self-possession failed a 
little; she was tall, as they stood oppo 
site one another, but he was taller and 
looked down to her. 

“Yes,” Harland gently assured, him- 
self suddenly troubled and uncertain. 

She glanced up at him with appeal, 
abruptly and completely feminine. 

“Then, after all,” with a pathetic 
smile, “it is my first wedding. One might 
be excused for lack of practice, but one 
might try—” 

And he understood, with a lost heart 
beat that caught his breath ; then he took 
both her hands and kissed her soft mouth. 
What would have been an impertinence a 
few moments before, was now a neces- 
sary chivalry. 

“If you regret, from fault of mine, 
may I be punished,” he said, firmly. 

Under her transparent skin the blood 
flamed scarlet, her curling dark lashes 
fell as she passively submitted to the 
caress. Without cause, without actual rea- 
son, Harland felt he divined that this 
was her first kiss, that somehow he knew 
she had never coquetted as do some even 
perfectly well-bred girls. He had no 
wonder left. 

They were both quiveringly excited 
as they went down to the motor car. It 
till snowing; the baffled wind 


+ 


was St 
clutched vainly at the man who had been 
defenseless before its assault a few hours 
before. In closing the limousine’s door, 
Harland paused. 


” 


“We must have a license!’ he ex- 
claimed. “Had you arranged for that?” 

Her surprised face looked at him from 
its nest of creamy fur and lace, snow 
against snow. 

‘License? Why, no. | thought the rec 
tor of my church—’”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Not without a license, in New York, 
and it’s nearly ten o’clock. We will have 
to run down to a ferry and cross to Jer 
sey. We can easily find a clergyman there. 
Unless you wish to wait until to 
morrow ?” 

“As you decide,” she murmured sub- 
missively. 

The challenge was too much. Har- 
land’s will and innate imperiousness 
flared up. 

“The Forty-second Street ferry, and 
stop at the first drug store with a direc- 
tory in it that we find in Jersey City,” 
he flung at the chauffeur, and shut the 
car door. 

“If you had chosen to wait, I could 
never have forgiven you,” said Miss Fer- 
rars. 

He turned to her under the lighted 
globe, and there was a bond between 
them, for they had laughed together. 

“Because now we are just like other 
people, and other people would not have 
waited,” she supplemented. 

Harland took her hand, the little left 
hand upon which his betrothal ring 
glittered, and which awaited that other 
plain gold ring in his waistcoat pocket. 

It was near midnight when the limou- 
sine again stopped before the house. This 
time Harland sprang out and lifted 
down the girl, who carried a great sheaf 
of calla lilies. Cleaveland opened for 
them, took Harland’s coat and hat, and 
mutely offered to relieve his mistress of 
her dainty burden. 

“Tell Adeline to put the lilies in my 
room,” she directed. ‘“Take care of them, 
Cleaveland ; they are my wedding flow- 
ers. This is your master, and I am Mrs. 
Harland. Is my aunt still up? Yes? 
Come, then, Geoffry.”’ 

She glanced over her shoulder at her 
husband setting one slim arched foot on 
the stairs and waiting for him to follow. 
Harland, flushed with excitement and 
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such an utter confusion of practical 
thoughts as suggested to himself delir- 
ium, sprang after her with a boy’s eager- 
ness, his gray eyes shining. 

So they went up the wide stairs, across 
another crimson-tinted, rug-strewn hall, 
to a door, 

“Auntie,” exclaimed Cypros Harland, 
as crossing the room with a swift, grace- 
ful impulsiveness, she sank in a drift of 
satin and lace beside the armchair and 
laid her fair head in the older woman’s 
lap. “Aunt Margaret, make my husband 
welcome. I have brought him to you.” 

Sobered, Harland stood quite still to 
endure the scrutiny of the grave old eyes 
fixed upon him, his own gaze fearless and 
steadfast. Margaret Ferrars was tiny and 
an invalid, yet a firmness kin to her 
1iece’s made her a force to be reckoned 
vith. 

On the silence of examination, Cypres’ 
low, hurried accents fell: 

“Geoffry Harland was at college with 
Mark—I met him there at a dance. I— 
we met afterwards—to-night we went to 
New Jersey and were married. I hope 
we will be very happy—” 

‘I hope so,” said her aunt. 

[he tone was of interrogation, and 
Harland quickly responded: 

“For what I can do, I answer 

The unequivocal promise went straight 
to the goal. 

“T like your husband, Cypros,” pro- 
nounced Margaret Ferrars, and held out 
her hand to him. ‘‘We shall be good 
friends, nephew Geoffry.” 

When the two again stood outside the 
door, the girl turned her head and a lily 
slipped from the gold ripples of her hair. 
Harland caught it up and paused. 

“You wore one!” he said under his 
breath. “You kept one!” 

“Ves,” she faltered. “You gave 
them—” 

Yes, he had given them. On the return 
from Jersey City he had carelessly put 
his hand into his overcoat pocket, to en- 
counter a roll of banknotes. In response 
to his movement of blended surprise and 
revolt, Cypros had simply murmured : 

“Ts not yours and mine, ours?”’ There 
was no contradiction possible, but op- 


posite a belated florist’s Harland had 


? 


”? 
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stopped the car; and his first purchase 
with his wife’s money had been the 
white flowers with which he filled her 
arms. Now, that incident brought its 
significance to this moment. 

“Cypros,” he said. “Cypros!” 

The hall was softly lighted; in the 
rosy dimness she turned a little toward 
him, her small head drooping on its 
white stem, turned with a child-like 
obedience and timid:ty. Suddenly he 
caught her to him in her white fragrance, 
and as her lustrous blue-black eyes 
opened to meet his, he kissed her pas- 
sionately, more than once. 


After all, the sudden love-match of 
Cypros Ferrars and Geoffry Harland 
caused only a brief flurry of comment. 
It was so devoid of sensational features, 
so natural and dignified. ‘‘Geoffry Har- 
land ?” gossiped the world. “Oh, yes, the 
last of the old New York Harlands, 


you know. Not rich, but very— He’s 
been out west or abroad since he left 
Harvard. Mark  Ferrars was at 


Harvard.” 

Mark Ferrars, to whose Italian ad- 
dress his sister had cabled the news, 
wrote cordial letters to both her and 
her husband. 

“T used to wish I knew you better, 
at the university,” he told Harland. 
“We'll make up for that when I run 
over.” 

Unquestioned, unopposed, Harland 
found himself a dweller in the life lux- 
urious, by one night’s events. More, he 
found himself, by Cypros Ferrars’ will, 
governor of her and all things hers. If 
he had been a millionaire and she some 
poor girl he had raised to his side, she 
could have paid him no more subtle 
deference. His word was absolute in the 
household, his decision final. He was 
rather startled to find that his faintest 
criticism of a servant procured the cul- 
prit’s instant dismissal—instanced first 
in the case of the chauffeur—and that 
only he himself could revoke the sen- 
tence. Two days after the marriage, he 
had received a checkbook and statement 
from a prominent bank that he had there 
on deposit the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 
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“Aunt Margaret, make 


“You do not mind my interference ?” 
Cypros had said, as he looked at her 
across the glittering breakfast table 
a deux. “Of course, all our affairs are 
in your hands—are yours, but I thought 
you would want a private account. We,” 
with her appealing smile, ‘“‘we each need 
our pin-money to buy any foolish pins we 
fancy, outside the big things.” 

What could he say? Her assumption 
of their perfect unity of interests per- 
mitted neither demur nor thanks. She 
had made him a wealthy man in his own 
right, the gift complete and uncondi- 
tional. 





my husband welcome”’ 


Later, introduced to her lawyers, he 
found she indeed placed all her affairs 
in his hands, confiding everything to 
his management. Geoffry Harland was 
recognized as a man of importance in 
the business world, as the holder of 
varied interests and capital. And he 
liked it, and entered keenly into the 
work. Two weeks from the night he had 
leaned on the snowy parapet of River- 
side Drive, he was going down to his 
motor car each morning and being 
driven to his Wall Street office. 

Cypros Harland was the most con- 
ventional of women, her husband soon 
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found out. None of the extravagances 
of the ultra-smart set entered her lf 
or house. After they had been married 
a short time, she began to yive carefully 
chosen little dinners, to have her days 
at home, and occasion2lly guests at the 
opera or play. But a:! invitation lists 
were subject to Harland’s approval, and 
—strict as a Victorian lady or an Ori- 
ental---she never entered a theater unless 
he accompanied her, or attended a func- 
tion, with other escort than his. She 
had a haughty abhorrence of publicity 
and gossip. 

Yet this was the girl who had deliber- 
ately committed the wild madness, the ac- 
tual indelicacy of taking a stranger from 
the streets and inviting him to marry her. 
Why? Faithful to their agreement, 
neither husband nor wife ever alluded 
to that Arabian night. They were “just 
like other people.” 

It was a fantastic trick of the brain 
that Geoffry Harland, who had accepted 
almost without question the amazing 
events of his marriage, should commence 
to feel that wonder, that why, lift it- 
self and gnaw after six months of flaw- 
lessly happy and busy married life. The 
more he loved his wife—and he spent 
upon her the whole hoarded passion of 
a hitherto lonely life—the more her 
marvelous tact, her gentleness, their con- 
geniality and her singular grace of 
thought bound him to her, the more 
he hated that initial mystery. Why had 
she given herself to him, why? Gradu- 
ally vague jealousy stirred, the nebulous 
vision of some man to pique or defy 
whom she had rushed to any length. 
Having once committed the folly, it 
would be her way to endure with dig- 
nity the result. 

He made no sign, of course, and held 
his calm as always. But there grew in 
in him the longing to take her away, at 
least for a time, from all the people 
they knew and met. The why was com- 
mencing to bite deep. He would have 
given all her possessions and his, and 
all the rest of his life, if he could have 
bought the possibility of going back 
and wooing and winning her as other 
men their wives. There was one air she 
sometimes played, a slow languorous 
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*rench waltz; she never finished it, her 
fingers slipped from the piano-keys and 
her face would be quite colorless. Why? 

“June is here,” he abruptly said, one 
evening, when she had strayed into that 
music. Aunt Margaret was downstairs 
with them, listening. “Do you never 
motor, Cypros ?”’ 

“The limousine ?” 

He daughed outright. 

“That isn’t motoring. What I call 
motoring would be to have a fast racy- 
type roadster, with a rumble seat for 
your maid, if you wanted her, and you 
and I to tour the country far and near.” 

“No chauffeur?” 

“IT should think not. I at the wheel 
with you beside mg, and the open roads 
before us.” 

Cypros turned slowly; he was lean- 
ing toward her, eyes and expression 
feverishly coaxing and gay. 

“You have been working so hard, 
Geoffry,” she answered. “I do think a 
motor trip would do you good. But, I 
know men often like to rough it with 
other men—you need not take me.”’ 

Harland drew back, chilled and re- 
sentful. 

“If you wouldn’t care for it, never 
mind. Or if you want to send me off, 
Cypros, say so and I’ll go. Only do not 
twist what I say into something I never 
meant and do not want.” 

It was less color, than light, which 
flooded her face, as her delicious smile 
glanced out. 

“Let us go and buy the car,” she made 
oblique amends. “You are not angry?” 

She was so exquisite in her playful 
contrition, so delicately luminous from 
some kindling thought out of his reach; 
quite heedless of the witness, Harland 
caught her almost roughly in his arms 
and kissed her. 

“T want you,” he said grimly, his voice 
shaken. “Do you understand? I want 
no men—I want you. Youebelong to me:” 

As always, she remained passive in his 
clasp, neither resisting nor returning 
the caress. Margaret Ferrars’ malicious, 
well-pleased laugh tinkled across the 
pause. 

“Bravo, nephew Geoffry! Cypros, 
you have married a Turk!” 
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Harland instantly released his wife; 


in the moment memory arose and struck 
him in the face. 

“T beg your pardon,” he coldly apolo 
gized. : 

She lifted her velvet eyes to him, not 
moving away. 

“For what? As you say, I belong to 
you. Shall we go and buy the car?” 

“Will you come with me in it?” 

“Whenever you bid me.” 

They paid a ridiculous price to ob- 
tain the exhibition car in the shop 
instead of awaiting the delivery of a 
machine from the factory. And in two 
days they started. 

June, and the open roads, and soli- 
tude with the right companion. The 
dark mood fell behind Harland after 
the first score of miles. He was a superb 
and daring driver. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked, on the 
first smooth road. 

Cypros shook her head. The speed- 
ometer hand began to move, to record 
thirty miles an hour, forty, forty-five, 
fifty. Cypros leaned forward to read the 
sixty through her fluttering veil, but she 
said nothing. Her confidence was justi- 
fied; Harland ran to the edge of the 
danger line, but never crossed it, then or 
afterward. Yet sometimes he wondered 
whether it was confidence or indiffer- 
ence. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Geoffry Harland, and 
maid. New York (Mercury).” The hotel 
registers bearing that legend varied from 
those of the imposing hostelries in the 
cities en route,*to those of the shabby 
wayside inns where night overtook the 
voyagers. They moved in vast eccentric 
circles of flight, as the fancy seized them. 

Cypros was never tired, never cross, 
no mischance ruffled her serenity. Har- 
land cared for his own car, drove tire- 
lessly over rough and smooth from dawn 
to dusk, and regained a buoyant op- 
timism. 

At last a circle brought them to the 
shores of Lake George. From around 
the shoulder of a mountain the lake un- 
expectedly opened before them, a font 
of shimmering translucent water, a dia- 
mond in the bosom of the hills. Involun- 
tarily Harland checked the car. 


“Let us get out,’ Cypros exclaimed. 
“Geoffry, take me close to the edge— 
was ever mere water like that?” 

He sprang down, tossing cap and 
gauntlets to the seat, and lifted her out 
beside him. In the evening glow of opal 
and amethyst he looked boyishly gay 
and happy, contagiously vibrant with 
energy. And like a boy he kept the hand 
of Cypros in his own as they crossed to 
the cliff’s edge. 

A few yards below them lay the water, 
so clear that a log thirty feet below the 
surface was distinctly visible, and far 
down they saw the fishes poise and glide. 

“Down there, in that crystalline still- 
ness, it would not be hard to go,” Cypros 
mused, her soft accents falling suddenly 
across the pause. ~ l’o slip from the ledge 
here and sink down quite gently, pian- 
isstmo—that would be a dreamlike jour- 
ney.” 


“Cypros!” cried Harland, startled’ 


awake. 

She recovered herself and smiled, but 
not before he had again met in her large 
eyes that curious, desolate aloofness 
which belonged to the music of the 
French waltz. 

“It is nothing. I was only thinking 
that if any one grew very, very tired,— 
there are people who get so tired, I fancy 
—that would be the way out. Shall we 
go on?” 

“Why, yes,” said Harland. “I sup- 
pose we can do no better than go on.” 

When they reached the motor car, 
Cypros gave a sudden exclamation. 

“Your hand, Geoffry, your hand is 
bleeding !” 

Harland glanced down. 

“Yes? I must have closed it too tightly 
on the goggles I was carrying. Wait, 
and I will get the wreck out of your 
sight.” 

He moved to a brook running past, 
and, stooping to wash, dropped in the 
stream the handful of broken glass and 
bent metal. 

That night they stayed at one of the 
many hotels that fringe the famous lake. 

The next morning, Harland, des- 
cending the stairs with a view to order- 
ing breakfast and so accelerating their 
departure, halted half-way down at 





























She never finished it 


sight of another man in motor costume 
who stood inspecting the hotel register 
in the hall below. 


“*R. H. David,’” he was reading 
aloud. “Is that the author? Yes?” as 
the clerk tried to speak. “I don’t believe 
you know, old man. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Geof- 
fry Harland, and maid.’ The New York 
millionaire and his wife? All right, I’ll 
sign under them, it’s good company. I 
don’t claim but a hundred thousand, my- 
self.” 

He took breezy possession of the pen, 
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then dropped it with a clatter as Har- 
land came down the last steps and held 
out his hand. 

“It’s Billy!” ejaculated the guest. 
“And looking fit! I thought you were 
smashed up in Georgia.” 

“T was,” smiled Harland, “but I got 
well; that was last summer. Are you 
motoring through here, too?” 

“Too? Are you driving that ninety 
Mercury that’s in the garage?” 

The astonishment touched Harland’s 
humor; for two years this big, fresh- 
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olored manufacturer of racing automo 
biles had been his exacting, if good-na 
tured, tyrant. 

“Yes; my wife and I are touring, this 
summer,” he answered. “I’d like you to 
meet Mrs. Harland, when she comes 
down.” 

“Mrs. Harland ?” 

“Oh, Billy Geoffry was only my rac 
ing name, too conspicuous to use my own 
for that. I am Geoffry Harland.” 

“Well!” commented’ the © other, 
“Well!” his eyes slowly traveling over 
the man opposite, noting every costly 
detail, whose chief mark of costliness 
was perfection of the unostentatious. 
“Who'd have thought it?” 

“Don’t flatter,” said Harland, dryly. 
“Shall we go out on the veranda where 
it’s cooler?” 

Chere was a small, insignificant man 
of the people on the veranda, who rose 
at their approach. 

“I’m taking him up to the factory; 
there’s stealing going on there,” ex 
plained Harland’s companion, confiden 
tially. ‘“‘He’s to find out what’s crooked. 
I’m going to hurry right on, after break- 
fast. You—why—” 

Harland turned around, and saw 
Cypros standing in‘the doorway, her 
wide, dazed eyes fixed on the man be 
side him. It was written on the white 
page of her face, at last, what lay behind 
that why. Horror, fear, despair, were 
shadowed in her expression, but the mas 
ter-element was a passion that burned 
like a white flame, the embodied fierce- 
ness of love defensive. 


And in the very moment of being 


seen, she fell. 

Both ‘men sprang to her aid, Har- 
land first. 

“Stand back from my wife,” he harsh- 
ly ordered. 

Raising her in his arms, he carried her 
into the building and up to her own 
room, her light weight a child’s to his 
fevered strength. 

When her maid came to tell him that 
Mrs. Harland had recovered, Harland 
went back to the over-furnished black- 
ness of the hotel bedroom. Cypros was 
lying in an armchair by the open win- 
dow; the creamy silk of her negligée 


strangely recalled the cream-white furs 
and satins she had worn on their wed- 
ding night. Her face was averted and 
shadowed by the shining masses of her 
loosely coiled hair, nor did she move to 
greet him. Harland carefully closed both 
window and door, his mouth compressed 
and his gray eyes glinting steel-like, 
then came to take his stand before her. 

“There need be no pretense of con- 
cealment between us,” he said. “I have 
always known that there was some rea 
son for your insane impulse to marry 
me—in the last months I have grown to 
suspect that reason was another man. 
Oh, do not misconstrue me,” as she lifted 
startled eyes to him. “I have never 
thought wrong of you; I have not lived 
nearly a year with you to make that mis- 
take. It was merely pique, no doubt, or 
a quarrel, and in your first anger you 
flung yourself anywhere, anyhow, out of 
his reach. That music you play and never 
finish—you loved the man it means to 
you. Why did you marry me? That ques- 
tion has hunted me week after week, to 
strike me down to-day with its answer. 
For I love you.” 

She would have spoken, but his ges- 
ture silenced her. 

“Hush, for you married the wrong 
man. What you doubtless expect of me, 
I will not do. You have made me your 
husband, and before God you shall abide 
my wife. Your money has no more to do 
with us now than the gown you wear; 
you married, not hired me. Ring for your 
maid and bid her dress you. We are go- 
ing from this place and that man you 
shall not see again, if I find it necessary 
to kill him.” 

“Geoftry—” 

He sent full into her eyes the grim 
compulsion and anguish of his glance. 

“You told me that night you wanted 
a master for your house. You have got 
one. If I had had one thought of love 
for any woman but you, I would have 
gone out and starved rather than have 
entered a marriage. You did not play 
fair. Ring for your maid and get ready 
to come with me.” 

He swung on his heel and would have 
left the room, but her voice halted him. 


0? 


Geoffry ! 
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He turned to her. She was standing, 
her bright head thrown back, her face 
a vivid splendor of light and color. 

“Hear you me,” she required clearly, 
“while I answer you ‘why.’ Geoffry, 
Geoffry, two strong wills met with you 
and me—let yours look leniently on 
mine! I love you.” 

He sprang toward her, but she flung 
out one hand to hold him away and turn- 
ing, sank down into her chair and hid 
her face in its arm. 

“Not yet, not yet. Hear first the why. 
Eight years ago, at that college, when 
you danced with me once as a mere duty, 
I gave you my schoolgirl love. I had 
heard so much of you; my brother ad- 
mired you with a dumb, shy enthusiasm 
you never knew of, but which he poured 
out to me. For nights I cried out my 
heart because you had hardly noticed me 
—that French waltz I never finish is the 
one to which we danced. And I did not 
forget. We were orphans, Mark and I; 
[ was free of restraint—I did an un- 
maidenly thing. When you left college 
and I could hear no more of you through 
Mark, I paid a private detective bureau 
to keep me informed of you.” 

“Cypros!”’ 

She had never before seemed so beau- 
tifully desirable, to him, as at that su- 
preme moment. Her name leaped from 
his lips and he sprang forward, needing 
to hear no more—to take her in his arms, 
But she lifted a restraining hand and he 
fell back, bowing his head. 

“Do not touch. me, do not speak to 
me! I knew when your modest fortune 
proved worthless; I knew of your suc- 
cessive business ventures; I knew when 
—all else failing—you changed your 
name and turned to driving racing auto- 
mobiles. How could I help you? I had 
my pride. As I grew to womanhood, 
the love grew also. I was too weak to 
shake it off ; too strong to take one step 
toward you. Then, a year ago, you were 
almost killed there in the South when 
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your racing machine was wrecked. For 
six months you were in a hospital; I 
heard no more. I lost track of you—” 

He was close beside her, but she held 
him away, her face still concealed. 

“One day I saw you on the drive, worn, 
friendless. Then I broke the law. I 
wanted you and I took you, Geoffry 
Harland. Was I to let you die, out there 
alone, while I died to know it? Go, leave 
me a while—I have told you what no 
woman should tell any man. Unsought, 
I loved you; unasked, I married you; 
do you think I have forgotten it for one 
hour? Oh, I am tired, tired! How could 
I tell you I really cared? This morning 
—the man I saw with you was the head 
of that detective bureau; I thought he 
would tell you how I had watched you, 
and the shame burned me. Go, please 
go away—how can I look at you?” 

White, awed and humbled before the 
marvel of this affection spent on him, 
yet quivering with his own strong hap- 
piness, Harland was on his knees beside 
her chair, his arms around her slight 
figure. 

“Cypros, listen to me now. It is true 
that I hardly saw you at college, true 
that I did not remember. I will not lie 
to you, my dear—my dear. But when I 
came to New York last winter after my 
accident, I saw you on Riverside Drive 
a week before the night you came to me 
there. You passed in your motor car and 
you looked once full at me. Your eyes— 
I did not recognize you or dream you 
gave me a thought—but your eyes sank 
deep. I was horribly lonely ; I went every 
day to the drive to see you pass. Look at 
me, my wife; for I loved you before that 
night, as you did me.” 

She turned, she yielded willingly to his 
touch. 

“Before !” 
before?” 

The sentence broke. Suddenly they 
were in one another’s arms, clasp for 
clasp, clear eyes splendid in meeting. 


she panted. “You cared 
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A! last he turned abruptly and moved 
away from the bed. As he crossed to 
the door he made a sign to his wife. She 
whispered something to the uniformed 
nurse, then followed him. Downstairs, in 
the library, she joined him. 

“Did you want me?” There was a sus 
picion of sharpness in her voice. 

For a moment or two his heavy eyes 
regarded her; he drew his hand across 
his damp brows. 

“What is it, Philip? Have you some 
thing to tell me ?”’ She spoke impatiently, 
eyeing the door. 

“Only that I must go, Isobel. | 
thought 

“(Go? Where 2?” 

“To the House, of course,” he replied 
shortly, his tone catching the keenness of 
hers. But his next words came softly: 
“You knew, my dear, that it would be 
vitally necessary for me to be there to 
night. Were it otherwise—” 

Her beautiful face hardened. 

“Have you forgotten what the doctors 
said about Harry this afternoon?” she 
demanded. 

He winced and bowed his gray head, 
saying : 

“There is not time to explain, but | 
must tell you that an important matter is 
being dealt with to-night—so important 
that the world awaits the result’; so seri 
ous that practically every man will be in 
his place. And though few understand it 
So, I believe that we are about to choose 
between peace and war—Isobel! You can 
see that I must be in my place to-night ? 
The Country—” 

“Oh, the Country!’ The exclamation 
was contemptuous. 

“The Country’s welfare is in the bal 
ance, wife,” he said, the least bit sternly. 
“God knows—’” 

He broke off, throwing out his arms. 

She stepped back a pace. 


etc 


‘Your son’s life is in the balance,” she 
said passionately. 

‘‘Tsobel !”’ 

“Yet you say you must be in your 
place. Your place! Your place is here.’”’ 

“Tsobel !” 

“I say it is here, Philip. Surely, the 
Prime Minister is his own master at such 
a time. Send word that your son—your 
only child—is in danger. The Country 
will survive.” 

Her hand avoided his. 

‘‘[sobel, duty is harder to-night than—” 

“Duty! Your duty lies here. It is pride 
of power and ambition that calls you 
now. 

His hand dropped in a helpless sort 
of gesture. 

“It has been pride and ambition with 
you from the beginning,” she added bit- 
terly. “I wonder if you have any heart at 
all. I suppose the papers to-morrow will 
have your great speech, made while your 

9 
son-—— 

“Hush!” He went over to a table 
laden with papers methodically arranged, 
and selected one or two. He came back 
and faced her. 

“My dear,” he said in a restrained 
voice, “you and I have each got a crisis 
to watch over to-night. Though absent, 
we might yet help each other. Don’t you 
understand, Isobel ?” 

She shook her head, glancing at the 
door. 

“Well,” he continued dully, “I must 
be going. If by any chance Harry should 
ask for me—I suppose the chance is in- 
deed remote—you might tell him why I 
am not at his side with you. Perhaps he 
will understand. Perhaps you, too, will 
understand—some day.” 

Grantham, the Premier, withdrew into 
the library. He could not go to the House 
just yet. With a sigh of weariness he sank 
into a chair and closed his eyes. 
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He did not blame his wife: she did not 
understand—that was all. In some ways 
he blamed himself. Not for the first time 
he wondered whether he had not done an 
actual wrong in asking a woman twenty 
years his junior to marry him. And yet 
they had been happy together at the out- 
set. He was rising rapidly at the time of 
their marriage, and she had not sought to 
check, or even chill, his ambitions ; rather 
had she fostered them, prophesying that 
he should be Premier some day. 

Isobel Grantham was not a frivolous 
minded woman, but neither was she 
great-souled. She desired honors for her 
husband, but could not, or would not, ac- 
cept the word “minister” as meaning 
“servant.” Whilst he held minor offices, 
she was given to complaining half-laugh- 
ingly, half-pettishly, that he took them 
and himself too seriously, and she looked 
forward to his attaining to the Premier- 
ship in the illogical enough belief that 
the high office carried with it the power 
to please one’s self. Unfortunately she 
clung to that belief even after he had 
reached the heights; and it bred nought 
but bitterness. His devotion to affairs of 
state was, she conceived, simply his way 
of pleasing himself. She deemed herself 
neglected, of secondary importance. He 
had not won honors and power for her 
sake ; he was still greedy for more for his 
own. She and her son counted less than 
people whom he had never seen; in a lit- 
tle while, no doubt, she and her son 
would be as good as forgotten. 

At this time Grantham had been 
Premier for nearly three years. They 
had been troublous years. Those who 
knew the man intimately declared that 
he had changed greatly during the 
period: had grown much older-looking, 
much graver in manner, also kindlier. 
But none guessed how deep had been the 
change. More than once Grantham had 
sought to tell it to his wife, but some- 
thing—a flash of jealousy or a sigh of 
petulance—had checked the laying bare 
of his soul. And he could not apologize 
for the change of which he was in nowise 
ashamed. Yet he had done what he could 
to prevent a drifting apart, for the boy’s 
sake as well as Isobel’s and his own. But 
he was by nature an undemonstrative 
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man, and silence is not always golden. 
Into his efforts towards a display of af- 
fection Isobel read insincerity, or at best 
perfunctoriness. 

And surely the limit of his selfishness 
was reached on this night, she thought as 
she ascended the stairs. He was going to 
the House, and his son on the verge of 
the dread crisis that comes in pneumonia. 
Surely self-seeking had now filled the 
least and last chambers of his heart. She 
almost hated him. 

Grantham, relaxed in the easy-chair, 
sighed as if his heart itself had forced 
the sound from him. Would she have un- 
derstood—would she have believed—had 
he told her of the great change? At such 
a time would she not deem his explana- 
tion, his defence, a poor piece of hypoc- 
risy ? Alas, yes! Nor would she be blame- 
worthy in doing so, knowing his past 
wherein he had preached Patriotism and 
worshiped Success. And yet—and yet 
would to God that she might understand 
how, for nearly three years, personal am- 
bition had been dying within him ; how it 
was now dead; how—ah! if she could 
only believe this !—all that Premiership 
had given him was a terrible and ever-in- 
creasing sense of Responsibility! 

Half his life had Grantham spent in 
fighting his way up the political steep, 
crushing his opponents mercilessly, fierce 
with the single purpose of gaining that 
pinnacle whereon triumph and glory and 
wide mastery would be his. And now— 
where were these things, the prizes of 
conquest? His triumph seemed to have 
passed with the tumult of the last elec- 
tion; his glory had gone out even as the 
spluttering party fireworks; his mastery 
—ah! where, indeed, was the wide mas- 
tery? For having reached the summit of 
his desires, it was as if his soul had en- 
tered into a vast silence, broken only by 
a whispering question: ‘Wherefore art 
thou here ?” 

The question was not to be ignored, 
and Grantham was still an honest man. 
On the heights of Success he was to learn 
Humility. Lower and lower his’ soul 
bowed in the vast silence. Deeper and 
deeper pierced the question. And at last 
his vision cleared. He saw his Country as 
he had never yet seen it. Triumph and 
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glory and mastery? Nay! Nothing but 
service! He was not here to take from, 
but to give to, his Country! 

A tap on the door roused him. His man 
entered, carrying hat, coat and gloves. 

“IT took the liberty, sir 

he Prime Minister left his easy-chair 
with something like reluctance. 

“Johnson, you will let me know by 
‘phone if—if there is any change.” 

“Without delay, sir. I'll sit up, sir, 
until 

“No, no. You need not sit up.” 

“T couldn't sleep, sir. If you please, 
sir—”’ 


[he sympathy in the man’s voice 
brought a moisture to the Premier’s arid 
eves. 

“Very well, Johnson,” he said gently ; 
“it is sometimes so. But one should have 


sleep.” 


He took his place with a cool smile to 
some of his colleagues. ‘The debate was 
already in progress; it would continue 
for hours. It might end in the overthrow 
of the Government, which the Opposition 
press of the day had declared to be tot- 
tering to its doom, Grantham had taken 
office as leader of a satisfactory majority 
about three years ago, but, as has been 
said, the times were troublous. The 
Country was full of unrest, of discontent. 
More than once the party in power had 
been threatened with a split in its ranks ; 
now the threat seemed likely to become a 
reality, extending to the Cabinet itself. 
And the Opposition was moving Heaven 
and Earth to hasten the downfall. Why, 
the thing might be achieved that very 
night! If only Grantham lost his grip on 
the waverers! The thronged chamber was 
simmering with thrilling rumors and 
wild anticipations. Few members could 
recollect a crisis like this. 

Grantham lay back in his seat, hands 
clasped negligently, eyes half-closed— 
his wonted attitude when listening. He 
looked as if he felt nothing. His nick- 
name of “Cold Steel” still stuck. One of 
his younger lieutenants was speaking, and 
now and then Grantham nodded, almost 
imperceptibly, a chilly approval. Yet his 
heart was hot. No one knew better than 
the Prime Minister how near was the 


Ministry to defeat. Defeat was inevi- 
table. But Grantham prayed that it 
might be delayed yet a little while. Give 
him victory this night, and on the mor- 
row he would take any beating cheerfully 

would be well content to retire, to rest 
for a space. Give him full victory to- 
night! For he was convinced that defeat 
for the Government on to-night’s meas- 
ure would mean war for the Country ere 
a vear had gone. ‘The Opposition, on the 
contrary, foresaw and prophesied a great 
revival in trade, contentment among the 
masses, prosperity generally; it ridiculed 
the idea of other nations allowing jeal- 
ousies to override common-sense. Now, 
indeed, was the Opposition’s opportunity 
to drive the Government to destruction. 
If only the waverers could be won over! 

Another member arose to address the 
House, and presently Grantham’ was 
listening to a harsh denunciation of his 
policy. For the first time in his political 
career words hurt him. The clasp of his 
hands tightened; he looked up, smiling 
faintly. The honorable member spoke 
brilliantly— But had _ he honestly 
thought of his Country, of the millions 
of people whose lives might be blighted 
by his words? Well—perhaps he had 
thought honestly. Grantham admitted it, 
for he had become curiously generous in 
these days. Doubtless, the man was as 
good a patriot as himself. ... Dear 
God! if one loved only one’s Country! 

But Grantham knew what the ora- 
tor did not know: he knew how real was 
the danger of war, were the measure un- 
der discussion to be defeated; he knew, 
also, that ere long his present opponents 
would come to see the wisdom of the 
measure they were seeking to kill, and 
that the people who were professedly 
sick of a government which had failed to 
fulfil expectations—like every govern- 
ment since governments began—would 
yet discover that their dearest interests 
had been safeguarded. And he prayed 
that he and his lieutenants might be given 
words to sway and to hold men’s minds 
on this night of crisis. ; 

[And what was happening now at 
home? Was the nurse entirely trust- 
worthy? Was the doctor there? Was Iso- 
bel still in the sick-room? Was his boy— 




















Oh, Isobel, could you not have under- 
stood that your husband wanted to stay 
with you to-night? Isobel, does nothing 
whisper to you that his tired heart is 
racked between his home and his Coun- 
try—between love and duty? ] 

The debate proceeded briskly. Hours 
passed. The benches were crowded, the 
galleries crammed. A fine thing to be 
present at the downfall of a once popular 
ministry ; a finer thing to assist in giving 
the death-blow! A fever was in the air. 
Notable politicians put forth their full 
strength in rhetoric; partisans grew 
hoarse with cheering and counter-cheer- 
ing. The leader of the Opposition sur- 
passed himself, and sat down, quivering, 
amid a storm of voices. 

The Prime Minister rose. For some 
seconds after the cheering had subsided, 
he stood uncertain, as if waiting for 
something to happen, his gaze in the di- 
rection whence a messenger might come. 
hose near to him heard him heave a 
sigh. 

He began to speak ; quietly at first, al- 
most dully. Colleagues glanced at him in 
dismay. Was he going to fail them, fail 
himself, at last? An ironical cheer from 
the Opposition altered matters. He 
warmed to his task. The pallor left his 
countenance ; light seemed to grow in his 
His followers drew themselves 
erect with quick breaths of satisfaction. 
Their time was not come; they were still 
unvanquished. Their leader was himself 
again ! Nay, more than himself, 
they began to think presently. 

For Grantham was speaking as he had 
never yet spoken. The man was inspired. 
He spoke with passion, yet without anger 
or bitterness. He breathed no threaten- 
ings and slaughter. He twitted no mem- 
ber on his speech; he ridiculed no one; 
he purchased no cheap laughter with 
cheaper humor. Nor did he utter the 
word “war,” which, indeed, had not been 
mentioned during the debate, for few had 
conceived the possibility of war in con- 
nection with the rejection of the meas- 
ure, and the few shrank from being 
dubbed “‘scaremongers.” Grantham dealt 
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with the measure on, as he said, its own 
merits, and as he proceeded, its merits, 
despite some sarcastic laughter, seemed 
to increase. The laughter gave out. His 
words were touched with the fire that en- 
lightens without scorching. He sought to 
win, not to wound, his hearers; to con- 
vince, not to baffle. But it was his person- 
ality, the essence of his purified, earnest 
soul that gained the victory over doubt 
and hatred and party prejudice. He 
would not let them go—those waverers. 
Even men of the Opposition declared 
afterwards that Grantham had _ be 
witched them that night. Towards the 
end of his speech the House forgot to ex- 
press either approval or the reverse. But 
a hurricane shook the chamber as he took 
his seat. 


The Home Secretary was whispering 
to him, not without emotion. 

“You've won, Grantham. It was glori 
ous!” 

Grantham, all the color gone from his 
face, was staring in the direction whence 
a messenger might come. 

“We're quite safe,” another voice was 
whispering. “You've saved the Govern- 
ment—saved the Country.” 

The Prime Minister nodded patiently, 
but neither spoke nor shifted his gaze. 

The speaker announced the figures. 

‘““Ayes—338; Noes—272. The Ayes 
have it.” 

A shout burst the silence. No man had 
dreamed such a Government majority 
possible. 

The Secretary for War came over to 
the Prime Minister. 

“God bless you, Grantham,” he said 
warmly. “It was more than magnificent. 
The Country—” 

The Prime Minister was intent on a 
slip of paper which had just been put 
into his hands. 

“My son is going to get well,” he said. 

He drooped sideways. 

“T must be going—home,” he gasped. 

A hush fell upon the House. Then 
through the hush a whisper began to run 
like some tiny, terrified, living thing. 
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HERIFF POWERS halted after 
) descending the veranda steps and 
studied her intently. A glance would 
| have told even the casual observer that 
she was his daughter. The gray eyes 


that gravely returned his gaze were his 
eyes; the delicately moulded features 
in a way reflected the strength that so 
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| forcefully characterized his own tanned 

it face. Despite her winsomeness and girl 

iF ) ish beauty the two revealed their kin 

i ship ‘in a striking degree. In a vague 
be way he realized this and his scrutiny 
+ softened and his voice invited confidence 

& as he awkwardly said: 

" “Vou aint gitting interested in him, 

i be you?” 

: ‘“‘He seems nice,” she evaded. “It is 

seldom one sees a man in Oretown in 

whom one can get interested.” 

q “He’s a stranger. No one knows any- 


thing about him except that he comes 
from the East,” he said more firmly. 

: “When you were not here to lead a 
posse after Black Mask he was the first 
take the lead,’ she reminded him. 
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Montgomery following the winding path 


“To me, that stamped him as one of 
us.” 

He pursed his lips gloomily as if 
finding his fears well based. “I’m sorry 
you’ve took a fancy to him,” he con- 
tinued. “I’m always suspicious of these 
Easterners.” 

“But Jenks, the stage driver, said he 
rallied a posse—” 

“Quit it,” he broke in sternly. “I said 
he was a stranger. I wish that was the 
worst I could think of him. His willing- 
ness to gun for Black Mask don’t suit 
me. It don’t suit Hickman, either.” 

“Who cares for Jim Hickman?” she 
jeered, tossing her head. 

He fumbled with his beard and then 
slowly reminded her: ‘There is many a 
girl along this valley what thinks of 
him, I reckon. It aint every girl what 
can have the superintendent of the Lucky 
B mine to wait on her and stand for her 
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derned bursts of temper. You'll realize 
it when it’s too late. But we're gitting 
from the trail; Jim and me aint the only 
ones that don’t like this Montgomery.” 

He paused, waiting for her to ques- 
tion him, but she seemed indifferent, and 
in desperation he continued: “He may 
catch a foolish girl’s fancy by his patent- 
leather ways, but there’s those who feel 
he’ll never catch Black Mask.” 

“What do you mean?” she gasped, 
now quickened into tense interest as she 
believed she interpreted the true im- 
port of his words. 

Satisfied his veiled meaning had 
reached home, he half turned away, con- 
tenting himself with warning, “I’ve said 
my say; don’t git interested. That’s all.” 

“He came here to get material for a 
book,” she said, speaking in a hardly 
audible voice. “He showed me his note- 
book. He is going to write a book about 
the mines.” Then with sudden fierceness 
she demanded: “What do you mean by 
saying his name in connection with an 
outlaw’s ?” 

He bit his lip undecidedly for a mo- 
ment and then faced her squarely: 

“You’re my girl. No matter how you 
feel toward this man I[ can trust you. 
Every one calls you the sheriff’s girl, be- 
cause they know you're true-blue and 
game. I know you'll never go back on 
your dad. Sabe? I aint afraid of blabbing 
office secrets to my own flesh and blood. 
I aint told a soul, but I aint afraid of 
my own girl. In the first place this 
Black Mask has guessed right every time 
in holding up the stage to corral the 
Lucky B’s pay-roll. Sabe? It shows he’s 
some one living right here in Oretown or 
over in Wheatonville. Neither place is 
so big but what I’ve got a line on every 
man in both.” 

There was no escaping his meaning, 
and her eyes widened in horror and re 
sentment. Reading her thoughts he 
added: ‘“‘Mebbe this stranger, the only 
man I aint accounted for, knows Black 
Mask will never hurt him, eh? Mebbe 
people sometimes become play-actors off 
the theayter stage, eh?” 

“Tt’s horrible!” she choked; and he 
winced to see how the mere suspicion so 
sorely pained her 
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“I’d—I’d hoped it wa’n’t so bad,” he 
attempted to sooth. “I wa’n’t over-quick 
to suspect, but when the other fellers got 
to talking about him I got a bit curious. 
Right after the first hold-up he blew 
into camp and he aint done nothing since 
but pretend to be gitting stuff for a fool 


book. But, remember, you’re my girl 
and game.” 
The admonition fell unheeded. “I 


don’t bélieve it,” she muttered, staring 
over his head at the blue peaks. 

He watched her with a mixture of 
pity and chagrin as he bitterly observed : 
“Your faith is a mighty fine thing. It’s 
the whole life of a woman. But a 
woman’s faith is often banked on the 
wrong card. All I ask is that after the 
test has been made you wont feel hard 
against your old dad.” 

The color left her cheeks, but her 
eyes emitted a new light, and straight- 
ening she cried: “Yes, I have faith. But 
what is the test?” 

He hesitated and his eyes fell, while 
his bold mien changed to an air that 
was almost confusion. “You leave the 
testing to me. I aint mentioned it to 
no one. Not even to Hickman.” 

“No,” she refused; “I demand to 
know your plan. You want to prove him 
—unworthy. Tell me how.” 

“Kindly forgit, my dear, that I men- 
tioned it. No one knows but me and the 
man who suggested it. That’s Pierce, the 
president of the Wheatonville bank. My 
girl must keep shet of it all.” 

“T am waiting,” she said, evenly. 

Obviously he regretted having 
broached the subject and he looked about 
anxiously for some avenue of escape. 
He had never seen her like this before. 
Her mother’s nature had been timid and 
gentle. 

Suddenly it dawned upon him he was 
confronting his own youth, the hot- 
blooded impetuosity of the years now 
lost. He had raised a tumult he could 
not still. In his desire to retreat, his gaze 
gladdened, even in beholding the object 
of their discussion, Montgomery him- 
self, now slowly following the winding 
valley path and making in their direc- 
tion. 


“T’ll be going. We'll talk about this 
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some other time,” he hurriedly began; 
but she qui kly interposed. 

“You must not go until you tell me 
the test. Yes; I see him. He’s coming 
here. If you do not tell me I’ll keep you 
here till he comes and repeat all we’ve 
said.” 

He mopped the sweat from his fore- 
head and frowned as he saw he was 
defeated. She was master. 

“All right,” he cried. “I tried to spare 
you. I didn’t want you to have it to 
remember. But you wont have it my way. 
You want to stampede. All right. Just 
mention kind of careless-like that the 
Lucky B pay-roll, three thousand dol- 
lars in gold, will be brought over from 
Wheatonville to-morrow morning by one 
man on a buckboard, instead of by the 
afternoon stage.”’ 

“T will tell him,” she calmly answered. 

“I’m sorry it’s turned out this way,” 
he regretted. “But you'd have it so. 
Don’t let results come between us. And, 
remember, no one knows of the scheme 
but you and Pierce and me. Hickman 
had suggested the early messenger as he 
must have the pay-roll to-morrow. But 
it was Pierce who planned for me to drop 
a word before Montgomery, and then 
be on hand to-morrow with a couple 
of the boys. If the Black Mask shows 
up, your dad will be five thousand dol- 
lars reward richer, or you'll be an or 
phan.” 

“T will tell him,” she repeated. 

“The messenger leaves at seven,” he 
continued. “If my fish bites I’ll cure you 
of your foolishness and surprise and 
tickle Hickman by delivering at his 
office a dead man or a prisoner. Now, 
I’m going by the back way.” 

3ut despite his haste to avoid meeting 
the man he intended to trap he drew the 
girl to him and fondly kissed her fore- 
head, pleading, “Never git down on the 
old man, will ye? No matter what hap- 
pens, remember we’re good pals.” 

“Always that, dad,” she half sobbed. 

He turned the corner of the house 
just as Montgomery cleared a clump of 
jack-pines and toiled upward into full 
view. The girl watched the newcomer 
intently, waiting for him to wave his 
hand. But this, his usual cheery greet- 


ing, was wanting, and with a chill at the 
heart she observed his face was drawn 
with pain, and his eyes, now raised to 
hers for a moment, were haggard. The 
hateful fancy even thrust itself upon her 
that his gaze shifted in a species of fear. 

“You look tired,” she greeted, seating 
herself on the lower step. 

With a sigh he threw himself at her 
feet and pulled his hat low over his 
eyes. “I am tired,” he murmured, neg- 
lecting to meet her gaze. “I’m sick at 
heart.” 

“Why! what’s the matter?” she cried, 
an odd little quiver in her voice. 

“Hang it all, Jane!’ he exclaimed, 
pushing back his hat and glancing up at 
her with agony written deep across his 
face, “I ought to be shot—shot for com- 
ing here!” 

She pressed a hand to her side and 
stared at him dully. “I don’t under- 
stand,” she whispered, 

“T know you don’t,” he said brokenly, 
bowing his head. “Don’t think me alto- 
gether bad, no matter what happens. 
Where’s your father?” 

She was now composed, although 
sharp lines showed about her mouth and 
her face looked older. “He’s gone to 
arrange for a messenger to fetch over the 
mine’s pay-roll early in the morning,” 
she found herself heavily explaining. 

He lifted his head quickly and then, 
dropping his eyes, muttered, “I thought 
it always came by stage?” 

“A messenger will bring the money 
by buckboard, leaving Wheatonville at 
seven in the morning,” she drearily con- 
tinued. 

“T see,” he murmured, speaking 
scarcely above a whisper. 

For a few moments both were silent; 
she, white-faced and imploring with her 
eyes; he, with bowed head and hidden 
face. 

“You—you said something about your 
coming here,” she reminded him, her 
voice choked with unshed tears. “Some- 
thing—that wasn’t nice.” 

“I’m a cowardly cur!” he cried, sud- 
denly rising and stretching wide his 
clenched hands as if baring his chest 
to a blow. “A—a coward to come here 
the first time. A cur to come the second. 

















Forgive me! Try not to hate me over- 
much. Keep your father with you to- 
morrow. Good-by.”’ 

And without heeding her terrified 
face, or waiting for her agonizing plead- 
ing for him to explain—to trust her— 
he plunged recklessly down the steep 
path, fleeing as if pursued by an evil 
host. She, now dry-eyed and wan, leaned 
against the door-jamb and watched him, 
following his mad flight as one who sees 
the loss of all that makes life a precious 
thing. 

“QO, I pray he will do no wrong to- 
morrow,” she whispered, as he passed 
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beyond her ken. And in an abandon- 
ment of mental anguish she sank to her 
knees and buried her face in her hands. 


It was nearly an hour after her father 
had left the house next morning that she 
stole forth and hastened to the barn. All 
night she had counted the moments and 
feared the coming of the day. She had 
kept the faith; she had put the test; 
and now she had surrendered to fear 
and was hastening to undo her loyalty 
to her father. She was afraid. Somewhere 
along the Wheatonville road, with the 
inner vision, she could see a masked man 

crouching in the _ bushes. 
Near at hand: she could see 
other forms, hostile to him ; 
among them she beheld her 
father. Now the grinding 
of wheels smote the inner 
ear and with a smothered 
shriek she saw red flashes 
flame from the bushes and 
heard the groan of the 
bandit as he fell forward. 

But the whinnying of her 
horse brought her back to 
the realization that she yet 
had a chance. If the mes- 
senger left the bank at 
seven o’clock she might be 
In time. 

Wraith-like shapes of 
mist stole up from the floor 
of the valley as she led out 
her horse and with nervous 
hands flung on the saddle. 
Could she but cut in ahead 
of the messenger before he 
reached Red Creek she felt 
measurably certain of suc- 
cess. She would turn the 
messenger back. She would 
tell him her father ordered 
it thus. Then she would ride 

‘ back to Oretown and her 
father would join her on the 
way, while the man in am- 
bush would take alarm and 
the worst would be avoided. 

Lightly gaining the sad- 
dle she raced madly along 
the rough path that led to 
Wheatonville. She had one 
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advantage over her father and any posse ; 
her road was as the cord to the bow com- 
pared with the regular trail between the 
two settlements. 

She knew now that she loved him; 
she could not help it. 

She was the sheriff’s girl, but she 
could not do her duty. She shuddered 
to remember she had not heeded Mont- 
gomery’s pleading to keep her father by 
her side. Then she asked herself if it 
was not her duty to love and pity him, 
weak and unfortunate. All the powers 
of the state, all the wealth of the state, 
were behind her father, awful allies 
against the weak. The odds were uneven, 
she panted, as she urged her flying steed 
to greater exertions. One frail woman in 
the balance against the state, against 
law and order, should not be begrudged 
him. 

And yet, for the sake of the gold he 
had stabbed her love. Now she was about 
to stab her father’s love and trust. 

“Poor old dad,” she sobbed, as be- 
hind her tears she saw his face filling 
with incredulous horror because of her 
broken faith. 

But love must be served, and she 
gritted her teeth and the whipping wind 
dried her eyes as she leaned forward and 
anxiously checked off each landmark. 
He was deserving of death, but not at 
her father’s hands, she told herself. Then 
in a tempest of fear she protested that 
he deserved it at the hands of no man. 
No; pride was but an artificial barrier 
and now it was down. Nothing counted 
but the gripping passion to save, save 
him. 

She would never see him again, but 
as he had broken her heart it was fitting 
he should owe her his worthless life. 
Hope had died when the deputy-rapped 
softly on their door at midnight and 
had hoarsely whispered how the suspect 
had stealthily ridden a horse out of Ore- 
town toward Wheatonville. Yes; now 
she knew he must be an evil man. He 
was intent on a heinous crime. And her 
cheeks reddened in sympathy with her 
father’s shame when he should have dis- 
covered she had played him false. Yet 
love must be served and she was but an 
automaton in the game. It was pre- 
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destined just how she should play her 
little part. For ages the ledge had 
weathered and rotted away so that a 
rough trail could be followed by her in 
her wild dash to intercept a creaking 
buckboard. Eons of labor on the part of 
nature had hewed to this end—that a 
maid might ride to succor the worthless 
object of her passion. Vast cataclysms 
of primal forces, had occurred, that she 
might be convenienced in catering to her 
own shame. 

So be it; and now her lips were white 
as she pressed them firmly together, and 
her eyes, bereft of all softer lights, 
blazed with but one purpose. 

The sharp intake of her breath came 
with a hiss as she swung into the Ore- 
town road. A sagging branch struck her 
face but she knew it not. Her soul en- 
compassed but one desire—to catch the 
sound of wheels. 

She reined in her horse and again 
listened. 

At first the pounding of her heart con- 
fused her and she feared some one was 
galloping her way. Then as her blood 
slowed down she caught the welcome 
creak of*the buckboard. With a gasp of 
relief she straightened and prepared to 
ride forward. She had no fear that 
Black Mask would operate so far from 
Oretown, or practically in the outskirts 
of Wheatonville. Then her lips parted 
in a mute inquiry. The sound of the 
wheels was fainter. 

With a feline snarl she struck her 
horse and sent him bounding forward. 
She had been deceived; the wagon, in- 
stead of approaching, had passed her 
position and was drawing away. Every 
revolution of the wheels was carrying 
the messenger nearer Black Mask and 
nearer to the hidden posse. 

Desperate, she called sharply to her 
tired mount and turned down the Ore- 
town road. Then her heart sank and she 
went limp in the saddle as the sullen 
explosion of firearms reached her ears. 
The messenger was held up; the posse 
was in at the death. 

With an inarticulate cry of anguish 
she galloped on, swaying slightly as she 
neared the end. Then in a trice the en- 
tire drama was staged before her. Me- 
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chanically she recalled a doll’s house, 
the inmates fashioned from cardboard. 
For all the world the stiff and sprawling 
attitudes of some of the characters re 
minded her of those toys. 

Upon the scene of puppets the gray 
crags looked down. A breath of air stirred 
the leaves, trembling the aspens as if they 
anticipated the Fuman cataclysm that 
impended. Ages agone these same moun 
tains may have looked down upon other 
plays in which cave women, impelled by 
the elemental passion of all femininity, 
had rushed to the succor of their mates, 
doing the task that fate had given them 
to do, all unconscious of the crumbling 
crags above them. 

In the middle of the road was the 
buckboard with a man huddled over the 
seat. Nearby, at the side of the road, 
was the figure that caught and held her 
horrified gaze. He was lying face down- 
ward, but the hideous black mask showed 
in profile. In wooden attitudes at the 
edge of the bushes stood several men. 
Above their heads a wisp of blue smoke 
lazily floated away. 

With a shrill cry she flung herself 
from her horse and darted forward. At 
that the man on the buckboard was gal- 
vanized into action and staggered from 
the vehicle to intercept her, his linen 
duster, as well as his face, smeared with 
blood. 

“Don’t touch him!” he gasped, 
stretching out his arms. “Go back!” 

“FHe’s mine,” she moaned, gliding be- 
yond his reach. 

“God forgive me,” he cried. “But | 
call you all to witness I did not kill 
him. Even after he shot me I did not 
return his fire.” 

She was well past his clawing hands 
by this time, deaf to all his cries. 

Then a new voice rang out, “Stop. 
Jane!” And the sheriff leaped from the 
bushes. ‘‘Go back, if you love me.” 

The man by the buckboard gave a 
hoarse cry and wiped his eyes clear of 
a trickle of blood and stared stupidly. 


“I thought—I thought you—’” he 
stammered thickly— 

“Great Scott!” babbled the sherift, 
pointing at him with both index fingers. 
“The messenger is Montgomery!” 

With one hand on the cord of the 
mask the girl turned at the name and 
gazed frowningly at the man in the 
linen duster. Then she slowly stood erect 
and moved towards him with hands out- 
stretched. 

In her eyes was all the dumb misery 
she had felt now lighted by the wonder 
that the sheriff’s exclamation had in- 
duced. Something was wrong. She could 
not understand. She passed the back of 
her hand across her eyes as if to brush 
away the mental cobwebs that had gath- 
ered there, blinding her. 

“You—the messenger?” she queried, 
her voice faint and thin. 

“I’m from the Butte detective 
agency,” he muttered, moving painfully 
to meet her. “Pierce and I planned this. 
But you shouldn’t be here.” 

“I thought—” she began, wearily. 

He read the rest in her eyes and, bow- 
ing his head humbly, gently led her back 
to her horse. ‘“‘Wait here for me. We go 
back together.” 

“A detective!’ roared the astonished 
sheriff. “And I thought ye was the out- 
law !” 

“And I feared you were—” began the 
detective. Then, catching the girl’s wist- 
ful eyes, he faltered in conclusion, “sus- 
picious of me.” 

The sheriff's blank face slowly crin- 
kled into a sour smile as he remarked, 
“Then we are even. But who have we 
here?” And he moved toward the silent 
form. 

“Lead your horse down the road. I’ll 
join you in a moment,” Montgomery 
called out to the girl—and not until she 
had turned the corner did he allow the 
sheriff's curious fingers to strip off the 
mask. 

“Tll be derned if it aint Hickman!” 
cried a deputy. 













OLONEL VEDDER was looking 
out of the window. A mild old gen- 
tleman with a rotund figure, a rosy face, 
and a head which was mostly bald, 
though there were some seductive little 
curls around the isolated edges he 
would have made an admirable Santa 
Claus. He was a rich old bachelor, be- 
sides being Helena’s godfather. ‘This, 
as it happened, was the responsibility. 

It brought the colonel to his feet now 
and made him duck his bald head to peer 
out; he was short-sighted and looked, 
without his glasses, like a frog. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it, 
young Mrs. Cutting was running along 
the path between the briar roses and the 
altheas. But why this unseemly haste? 
To the colonel, who never hurried, it 
was phenomenal. She halted at the gate 
and took breath, but she was hurried, and 
the flutter of diaphanous draperies lent 
itself to the breeziness of her young, slen- 
der aspect. Helena, in those days, was 
very young and slender in spite of her 
eight years of matrimony and her two 
children. 

The colonel unfastened the other side 
of the French window and swung it open. 

“Well, Helena?” 

“I’m so glad you’re alone!” she ex- 
claimed, “I hoped you’d be alone.” 

“And I’m so glad I’m no longer 
alone.” 

“Oh, but I came to make a confes- 
sion !” 

The colonel viewed her over his spec- 
tacles, smiling, as he drew forward a 
chair for her. 

“A confession ?” 

“I’m not jesting; I mean just that— 
a confession. I—” 

She stopped, her lips trembling. 
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The colonel sat down, too, and care- 
fully filled his pipe. 

There was a long minute of silence. 

“Yes, Helena?” 

“T’m very unhappy!” 

He leaned across the table and laid 
his finger on her pulse. 

“I’m not ill!” she cried indignantly, 
“do you think the soul has a pulse ?” 

The old man smiled reflectively. “You 
want a sky-pilot, Helena, not an old re- 
tired war-horse.” 

“You're laughing at me!” 

“T’m not. How could I? You're trag- 
edy personified.” 

“This is tragic.” 

The colonel wriggled his big eyebrows. 

“All unhappiness is tragic, even 
gout.” 

But she went on with a kind of pas- 
sionate haste. 

“T’ve been married eight years to- 
day; I’ve got two children, a beautiful 
home, everything—” she looked at the 
colonel with her great dusky eyes, in- 
cluding even his room in the sweep of her 
embracing hands, “and I know at last 
that I have never, never loved him!” 

“You mean your husband ?” 

She drew a long breath; confession 
had relieved the strain on her heart. 

“Yes!” she breathed. 

The colonel leaned back in his chair to 
realize it. 

She did not wait for his reply; she 
went on enlarging on her topic. 

“I’ve known it quite a little while ; it’s 
been growing on me. I’ve never really 
loved him—never—all these eight long 
years !” 

“Vet, I think you’ve been quite happy 
and contented, Helena. He’s what we call 
a pattern husband.” 
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“That’s it,” she lamented. “If he was- 
n't so good and kind and really consider- 
ate, I wouldn’t feel myself such a beast, 
—such a little ungrateful beast! I sup- 
pose I ought to adore him, but it— it 
makes me nervous to see him always take 
that third cup of coffee for breakfast, 
while he reads the stock quotations—he’s 
done the same thing every day—every 
blessed day for eight years !”’ 

The colonel smiled broadly. “He'll 
stop reading ’em if you tell him. He 
loves you, Helena.” 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears. “Not 
any more than I love him—that’s it, the 
dead body of our love lies between us. | 
wonder if it’s always so? I can’t bear it, 
it would kill me! I thought I could go 
on but I can’t—I can’t!” 

The colonel smoked, considering her. 

“You mean to leave him, Helena?” he 
asked after a moment or two. 

She clasped her hands tightly, her arms 
stiffening. This was clothing the thought 
in bodily shape. 

“T’ve got to!’ she moaned. “I can’t 
stay here; marriage without love isn’t 
possible to me—I’ve—I’ve always known 
it!” 

“How about the children?” 

She regarded him in horrified silence. 
It was evident that her hurried spirit had 
traveled along this road. too, and met 
that problem face to face. 

The colonel enlarged upon his theme. 

“There are two of them, you see, and 
Mariamne is old enough to care. It’s a 
little hard on the kids, isn’t it?” 

“T know she’s old enough to care. She 
feels it!’ Helena sobbed. “I know she 
feels it. She’s an awful child—she has 
perceptions ; she looks at me out of her 
great eyes, accusing me—”’ 

“Vou think then she—” 

“Tt’s her father ; she’s like her father !”’ 

He eyed her coolly. “Then probably 
she’ll go with her father.” 

She winced. ‘She will, I suppose, after 
a while. Not now! Why do you force it 
on me in this way? I can’t help it! You 
think me wicked, but I’m not. I’m not 
going to run away with any one—I don’t 
care for any one else. It’s not that— 
only I can’t stand it, not a moment 
longer !” 
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Colonel Vedder rose, pushing back his 
chair, and, from sheer force of habit, 
walked to and fro on the hearthrug, 
while she held her breath until he spoke. 

“T think you’d better go, Helena!” 

She had expected opposition, dissen- 
sion, scolding; this calm acquiescence 
disarmed her. She weakened. 

“T can’t tell him!” 

“Is it usual? I thought one pinned a 
note on the pincushion, heaped up the 
sacrificial gifts, and—and ran.”’ 

The colonel’s fine sarcasm escaped her. 

“TIT couldn’t be so common,” she 
groaned. 

“The going is getting to be common,” 
he remarked. ‘‘You’ll take the baby?” 

“I’m just going to take them both to 
father’s and then—then I shall stay 
there.” 

“How simple!” 

“T believe I hate you!” she cried pas- 
sionately, with a sudden burst of weep- 
ing. 

“Don’t ask me to act as a convoy,” the 
colonel continued; “you know, I rather 
like Oliver.” 

She shrank into the corner of her chair 
and regarded him. 

‘You have no heart ; you don’t see how 
tragic this is!” 

“My dear child, what could I do about 
it?’ He waved his pipe appealingly in 
the air. “You’ve settled it, you’re only 
telling me to see how it sounds. Women 
always try on their secrets like new bon- 
nets.” 

“T can’t bear to do it!” she sobbed, 
“but I can’t endure it. I thought it would 
be so different when I married, but he 
doesn’t need me; he doesn’t notice me 
any more than a chair or a table. It’s al- 
ways money—money !” 

“‘He’s always been anxious to keep you 
in the style you’ve lived in all your life; 
you've always made rather a point of 
style, Helena.” 

“I wanted nothing but his affection 
and he’s given me money!” Her voice 
rose in a shrill crescendo of grief. 

“Your father has always suggested 
that money was wanted; he’s made Oli- 
ver feel that.” 

“My father has nothing to do with it!” 
she stormed. “It was between us—he’s 














cared more for Wall Street than for me!” 

The colonel meditated. “Money is a 
demon !” 

“T can’t stay here and live a lie!” 

He assented. “Better go, Helena.” 

She brought her palms together im- 
ploringly. “Will you tell him?” 

“TI? Lord! What have I done to de- 
serve it? No—no, Helena, you’ve got to 
do it yourself.” 

She shuddered. “I can’t! We’ve always 
been polite to each other—we’ve made a 
rule of it; Oliver is very courteous !”’ 

The colonel mused. “And it’s hard to 
dismiss a courteous husband ?” 

“It’s—it’s awkward.” 

The colonel turned the lamp higher, 
suddenly conscious that his hand trem- 
bled. It might sound ridiculous, but it 
was real; he knew Helena. Then, 
through the night, came a voice. 

“Are you there, Colonel ?” 

It was Oliver! He had followed in 
Helena’s footsteps to the piazza. Colonel 
Vedder glanced at the wife sheepishly ; 
they both felt guilty. Meanwhile Oliver 
Cutting came in through the window. 

“Oh, Helena!” there was a queer tone 
in his voice now. 

She rose. “I’m going home, you can 
have the Colonel to yourself, Oliver.” 

Her husband went over to the colonel’s 
table. “I only stopped in passing; you 
can wait and go home with me, Helena.” 

“T’ll go now, thanks,” she said hastily, 
and got by him to the window. 

“Can you see the steps?” the colonel 
asked solicitously. 

But she had fled, 
the colonel, facing 
panic, too. 

The younger man looked troubled. 
His host suggested a chair. 

“Some Scotch whiskey, Oliver.” 

“Not to-night, I think,” Oliver said. 
“T don’t feel in the mood.” 

The colonel sat regarding him. “Like 
Helena, you are then in a mood !” 

Oliver, standing opposite, hands in 
pockets, looked at him until the colonel 
wriggled. 

“Yes, like Helena, I’m in a mood; but 
I’m going to New York to-night.” 

The colonel moved his paper-cutter 
about on the table, retiecting. Sometimes 
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it seems almost a duty to break confi- 
dences, the urgency of a warning shakes 
one’s morality. Oliver was troubled, was 
he unaware? The old man studied him 
as he had studied Helena; after a while 
he was decided not to tell. 

“Business?” he inquired. 

Oliver nodded, frowning. It was evi- 
dent that he had something to say, and 
had not made up his mind to say it. The 
mental reservation hung about him im- 
potently, but he got the head of the 
colonel’s Chinese dragon unscrewed and 
had difficulty in screwing it on again. 

“You're a good deal given up to busi- 
ness, Oliver. I’d drop it a little. Take a 
rest; take Helena to Europe.” 

Cutting studied the dragon. “Helena 
isn’t ill, has she complained to you?” 

The colonel turned beet color. “Hele- 
na needs a change of scene—you both do. 
Go abroad.” 

“T’ll send Helena in July.” 

“It’s a mistake. Go with them. You 
let Helena and the children go too easi- 
ly.” 

“T think I'll keep the kids this time. 
Helena will go with the Lorimers.” The 
Lorimers were Helena’s parents. 

The colonel mused. Did Oliver sur- 
mise after all? He tried him. 

“Helena will want the children.” 

“She’s always nervous on a journey; 
she’d rather have the children safe with 
me. We’re not romantic, the kids and I.” 
He looked at his watch. “I’ve got to 
catch the 9:04.” 

“Helena doesn’t go with you then?” 
the colonel plunged madly. 

“Helena?” with surprise, “Oh, no! 
Good-night.” 

He stopped at the threshold and 
looked back. The old man felt that the 
disclosure was impending, but it was not. 
In a moment he was gone. 

The colonel reflected a long time af- 
terwards. Doubtless the moral thing to 
do was to tell the husband; forewarned 
was forearmed. He should have warned 
Oliver, pleaded with Helena, and finally 
reunited them. 

He did not sleep Tuesdzy night and 
Wednesday morning he had a headache. 





_ He decided, whimsically, that he was too 
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over to the Cuttings’, but Helena was 
out. The house had a singular air of des- 
olation, which he at first attributed to 
his own nerves, and then found it due 
to Helena’s packing up. She had taken 
auown her own portrait by Easthope, and 
had dismantled the dining-room of two 
of her personal ancestors; they never 
seemed companionable, yet the prosaic 
vacancies gave the colonel a shock. He 
ought to have told Oliver. 

He went home, intending to come 
back and argue strenuously with Helena, 
but it rained fearfully and he nursed 
his gouty foot before a fire. From this 
vantage-ground he was routed by the 
flitting. She went at four o’clock with 
both children, the French nurse, and her 
maid. 

The colonel, who had not expected her 
to go, viewed the recessional with dis- 
may. Then he fell into a deep self-re- 
proach, and finally, at seven o’clock, 
called up Oliver’s business office in New 
York. He got no answer. At eleven he 
sent a wire and went to bed exhausted, 
knowing that Helena and the children 
must be by this time with the Lorimers. 

In the morning papers he read that 
Oliver’s bank had suspended payment. 
The old man got through another miser- 
able day and sleepless night. Had Hel- 
ena known? He had an uncomfortable 
recollection that rats always leave a 
sinking ship. Not that he thought of 
Helena as a rat, but there are times when 
apothegms prick like pins. 

On the second morning he rose in a 
vile temper and quarreled with his old 
factotum. Andrew, unaccustomed to vio- 
lence, retired to the kitchen and proph- 
esied apoplexy. 

“He’s that ugly he’ll have a fit'”’ he 
said. 

The day wore on. At twelve o’clock 
the colonel wired to New York again and 
got no answer. He felt the responsibility 
of guilt. He should have told Oliver! 

The next day brought worse news. 
The failure was apparently irretrievable, 
but Cutting’s father-in-law, Mr. Lori- 
mer, had saved himself by withdrawal 
when, had he staved, he might have 
averted the catastrophe. 

Colonel Vedder sat before his desk 
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that long fortnight and thought of his 
untouched plenitude, his loneliness, and 
Oliver’s troubles. Yet no word came. He 
had loved Helena like a daughter; he 
had believed in her. Had she betrayed 
them both? Was it possible that she 
loved money as well as this? 

On the fifteenth day Oliver came 
home. Colonel Vedder, from his post at 
the window, watched the solitary man 
arrive and enter the desolate house. It 
was impossible to reach such trouble; 
bankrupt and deserted, Oliver must face 
destiny alone. 

The colonel clutched the arms of his 
chair and waited. He waited hours and 
then, at evening, heard Oliver’s step on 
the piazza. He looked up when he en- 
tered, almost afraid, himself, to face 
him; he felt that he was an accomplice 
in Helena’s desertion. 


But Oliver was calm. He seemed to 


‘have aged ten years; the crash of ruin 


had bereft him of youth, but he was col- 
lected. 

There was an interval of silence. 

“You know all about it?” he said 
at last. 

“All the papers state.” The colonel’s 
voice trembled. “Oliver. is it past re- 
trieving ?” 

The young man smiled grimly. “I’m 
all in.” 

The colonel strummed on the table. 

Oliver laughed bitterly. ‘Troubles 
never come singly; Helena has left me.” 

Colonel Vedder groaned. 

His visitor sat staring at the floor. 

“T must be just to her,” he said fin- 
ally. “She went before she knew of—of 
my losses.” 

The colonel leaned forward eagerly. 
“And since then?” 

Oliver smiled sadly. “I received yes 
terday a long letter from Mr. Lorimer.” 

“Some explanation? Helena may be 
ill then, or one of the children?” 

Cutting looked kindly at the old man’s 
anxious face. 

“Her father suggests an arrangement. 
If I will allow Helena to get a divorce 
on the ground of incompatibility, he un- 
dertakes to provide amply for her and 
the children, provided I give up all 
claims.” 

















“My God!” ejaculated the colonel. 

“That is the cost of failure.” 

“It’s monstrous !” 

Oliver passed his hand wearily over 
his eyes. 

“It would be best for them,” he said 
dispassionately. “I’m a failure. Mr Lori- 
mer will give the children everything, 
and Helena—” his voice trailed a little, 
“it would be infinitely best for her; she 
no longer cares for me.” 

The old colonel clung nervously to 
the arms of his chair. “Didn’t Lorimer’s 
withdrawal precipitate the catastrophe ?” 

Oliver laughed mirthlessly. “It ruined 
me. Mr. Lorimer never had faith in me, 
he hadn’t enough to hold me up; he 
pulled out the underpinning and I top- 
pled over.” 

“And now he wants to take away your 
wite and children!” blazed the colonel. 

“Helena went of her own volition, I 
think,” Oliver replied dryly, “unurged 
and unadvised.” 

The old man wriggled. “Oliver,” he 
said, “what’s left?” 

Oliver stared at him, stunned by the 
mnexpected kindness. 

“T’ll tell you how it is,” said the old 
man. “I’ve always meant it for Helena. 
She doesn’t need it, she—she doesx’t de- 
serve it. She came to me the night you 
went away and told me she was going. 
I ought to have warned you; I didn’t. 
I thought it was a whim and she’d never 
go. I—I feel like a sneak. Let me pay, 
Oliver, it’s—it’s conscience money.” 

The younger man put it aside. ‘““You’re 
not in it,” he said kindly; “it’s a bad 
wreck.” 

“T can bridge it.” 

“Good God, man, what is money? My 
home is ruined—desolate. To have my 
children I must fight Helena. In honor 
I should withdraw from their lives; I’m 
a failure! Lorimer can give them every- 
thing, and bring them up to despise me. 
A few months ago I was planning for 
my boy’s future; now his only future 
must be without me. Helena has smitten 
me in my hour of misfortune.” 

“T wouldn’t let the children go 

“If I take them, they must live on 
short rations, and, perhaps, the boy must 
sell newspapers before he’s ten. On the 
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other hand, Lorimer will send him from 
school to college. Besides, not even the 
children are Helena.” 

He moved to the window and groped 
blindly for the catch on the sash. 

“T must be going. I’ve got to close 
the place up; it goes into bankruptcy 
with the other property.” 

The colonel went for his hat; he saw 
something desperate in the younger 
man’s face. They walked together along 
the path without a word. Eight years 
before Oliver had brought his bride 
home and they had been very happy. The 
two men went in now and found the 
same house vacant. The servants had 
left five days after Helena. In the din- 
ing-room the colonel saw the forlorn 
fragments of Oliver’s lonely meal on the 
great mahogany table. They both sat 
down heavily and considered the deso- 
late room ; the house was voiceless. 

The colonel put out his hand. 

“You must take the money, Oliver; 
I’ve got no son, no grandchild, none! 


‘You’ve got to think of your good name; 


the little chap will bear it.” 

Oliver raised haggard eyes. “I can’t 
rob you; that would make their outcry 
seem true.” 

“It wouldn’t. I’ve got more than you 
know—” the old man’s hands trembled 
with excitement. “I could give you five 
times what you need. If you don’t take 
it, Oliver, I’ll never forgive you. What’s 
money? Nothing between us!” 

Oliver sat with his head bowed list- 
lessly. In the long silence they heard 
wheels in the distance but neither of 
them listened. 

“You'll take it, my son?” 

Cutting held out his hand, he was 
dumb. 

Then they both started, for in the 
desolate house there was the sound of 
a door opening and shutting, hurry of 
feet on the stairs, steps to and fro over- 
head. The two stared at each other. The 
colonel went to the door and looked into 
the hall; it was lit by a single electric 
bulb. In the distance he perceived sub- 
dued sounds followed by a long hush. 
It seemed an interminable moment be- 
fore a woman came down-stairs and 
walked slowly across the hall. 
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lt was Helena 

She passed the colonel with a slight 
gesture of greeting, and went directly 
on to the dining-room. For a second she 
and Oliver looked at each other; his 
white stern face met her like a mask. 
She went slowly to the table and stood 
there, leaning her hand on it, visibly 
trembling. 

“T have come home,” she said at last. 

Chere was a painful silence. 

“You got my letter?’ her voice trem- 
bled 

“{ did.” 

“I wrote it before I—I1 knew.’ 

“So I assumed.” His tone was nard, 
unrelenting. 

“TI went home to father with the chil- 
dren. I felt that we had made a mis- 
take, that you no longer loved me, that I 
had no right to—to keep you from form- 
ing other and happier ties.” 

“A generous sentiment!” 

“When I—I got home the trouble 
came—father wrote you?” 

“He did—offering to support you and 
the children on the condition that | 
should efface myself. Your father has no 
use for failures.” 

She turned crimson; she knew that 
Oliver had been insulted. 

“At first I thought he ought to take 
the children,” her voice quivered, “it 
would be, perhaps, better for them since 
you—since we are penniless—” 

“IT have myself thought it better for 
you all,” said Oliver; “you are wise, 
doubtless, to decide against me.” 

She looked up, her eyes swimming 
with tears. “I so decided for them; for 
myself—it is different. But to-night— 
Oliver, I brought them home—”’ 

“Wait!” he said harshly, “I have no 
home. I have forfeited it, I’m a failure 
—you understand—a complete failure !” 

“T have brought them home to you. 
They are in bed in their old rooms.” she 
went on steadily, ignoring his interrup- 
tion. ‘Where their father is, there is their 
home. They are yours as well as mine. 
Oliver, when we were rich and idle and 
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callous I thought I didn’t love you, but 
when you failed, when you lost all, when 
my father disowned you, when the world 
scoffed at you, then—” she was trem- 
bling again—“then I knew how much I 
loved you; every drop of blood leaped 
up to defend you. You were mine!” 

She paused; utterance failed her. 
Then, after a moment of profound emo- 
tion: 

“Unless you are weary of me—unless 
you want to be free—Oliver—let us 
come home to you—”’ 

He interrupted her with passion. “Is 
this because I’m unfortunate—because 
you feel it a duty to come back? I want 
no sacrifices !” 

Her answer—sweet, tender, tremu- 
lous: “It’s because I love you, Oliver. 
I never knew how much before! The 
very wrench of leaving you has taught 
me. I couldn’t bear it, I couldn’t bear 
it!” She broke down in sudden weeping. 

“But you—” she began. 

“Helena!” 

In the dusk the colonel pattered soft- 
ly out, on tip-toe, and closed the door; 
on tip-toe he got home and opened his 
safe. Very cheerfully and tenderly he 
counted his bonds, and once he wiped his 
spectacles. He had been long a rich old 
man ; to-night he was rich in happiness. 
He sat there alone until he heard their 
voices. 

They came together; Oliver had told 
her. 

The colonel felt Helena’s arms around 
his neck, her cheek, wet with tears, 
against his. 

“God bless you, you old dear!” her 
voice murmured, “I’ve been wicked, but 
I’m forgiven, and we—Oliver and I and 
the children—how can we thank you for 
helping Oliver to save his good name? 
But, dear godfather, we want only that, 
no more! We want to be poor together 
for a little while, for it is poverty that 
has taught us how much we love each 
other—it’s adversity which gave us back 
to one another, and—” Helena’s face 
was beautiful, ‘‘we bless it!’ 
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N the darkness some one had secretly 

tacked a placard to a telegraph pole 
at Main Street and Lee Avenue. It was 
near the wagon of an old negro popcorn 
man; and now, as he looked at it, he was 
strangely affected. While spelling out 
the words his lips moved uneasily, his 
eyes stared, he quivered with excitement. 

He was still peering intently at the 
printed words when Colonel Buckley, the 
chief of police, came striding briskly 
along. 

“Looky dar, Mars Cha’l!”’ the darkey 
called out, as his white-gloved fingers 
went stubbing nervously into the woolly 
nubbins of his gray beard. “Jes’ look at 
dat caard!” 

It was not the only one of its kind. 
All over town others had been posted, 
for in this new city of southern Okla- 
homa the Law and Order League had not 
yet been organized. Regarding the in- 
cendiary notices, the mayor gave no in- 
structions to the chief of police; the 
chief of police gave no orders to the pa- 


Uncle Amos 


trolman, and the placards were not torn 
down. 

“Who tacked it up?” the officer in- 
quired. 

“I dunno, sah; I 
done it.” 

Above a rosette of flames, the light of 
which yellowed his wrinkled black face 
and his fuzzy gray beard, the negro be- 
gan to shake a large, box-like sieve, the 
contents of which snapped and crackled, 
seeming to puff the screened enclosure 
full of snow. A warm, pleasant fragrance 
was breathed forth, but it soon changed 
to a disagreeable odor of scorching. The 
negro was burning his popcorn. 

“The rough-necks ob dis yar town 
thinks dey am gwine to run us out!” he 
exclaimed. “Dey gives us till sun-down 
to-morrow.” 

“It doesn’t look vehy good, Uncle 
Amos, fo’ you colored folks,” said Col- 
onel Buckley, and he did not pause to 
discuss the matter; for although he had 
a friendly regard for this old negro, who 
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had been a house servant on his father’s 
plantation in the slave-days of Virginia, 
the Southerner, nevertheless, frankly 
shared the common opinion of the town 
concerning its African population. Of 
the negroes he used to say: “They are 
a botheh.” He also had another phrase: 
“They are unsanitary.” 

Shortly after he had passed on up the 
street, under the wooden awnings, the 
nephew of Uncle Amos, a young negro, 
appeared at the street corner. A sturdy 
fellow was he, of the pure African type, 
whose thick-lipped, flat-nosed face glis- 
tened like varnished ebony as he came 
into the yellow light of the popcorn 
wagon. 

He spoke to his uncle, but the old 
darkey made no response. In his white- 
gloved hand he held the tattered rem- 
nants of the placard which he had torn 
down, and he was rolling his eyes in the 
direction Colonel Buckley had gone. 

“Looky yar, Wesley Briggs,” the old 
vendor called out, as he hugried toward 
the popcorn wagon, scuffine the dust as 
he came, and limping—for he still car- 
ried a rifle ball in his right leg. It was 
a shot received at Stone Riyer when he 
had gone to the front as the body serv- 
ant of his old master, Sicjor Buckley 
of the confederate army. ‘Looky yar,” 
the darkey repeated, “Mars Cha’l he neb- 
ber tore down dis caard; 1e wouldn't; 
but me, my own se’f, I done it—An’ him 
de son ob ol’ Mars Cha’l! I uster tote 
him roun’ on my back when he war a li’l 
tyke. Mighty sweet li’l boy. His folks de 
real quality—an’ him a-turnin’ out like 
dis yar!” 

Down the wrinkled cheeks of the old 
darky big drops were rolling, and he 
used the cuff of his white jacket to wipe 
them away. 

Meanwhile Colonel Buckley was go- 
ing on toward his lodging place. The 
board-walks over which he passed 
creaked underfoot, adding their note to 
the innumerable sounds which he heard 
round about him. Popular airs from the 
saloons and gambling houses assaulted 
his ears; a scraping of fiddles to piano 
accompaniment was kept up until late at 
night, and with it was mingled the stri- 
dent voice of the crier in front of the 


vaudeville theatre, and the creak and 
clack of wagons laden with baled hay 
and lumber. 

The young city did not go to bed. It 
was restless, vocal in its activities, domi- 
nated by the noise of house-building, 
which went on throughout the night as 
well as all day long. Constantly one 
heard the dry, resounding slap of pine 
boards being unloaded from the wagons, 
and from far and near came the pound- 
ing of hammers, doing their work under 
the powerful white light of gasoline 
lamps ; for people were in a hurry to get 
their city completed before cold weather 
should set in. 

Colonel Buckley thought it curious 
that this street, which only three months 
ago had been virgin prairie, with insects 
flying up in showers as he strode through 
the high grass, should now be a thor- 
oughfare compactly walled in with 
buildings on either side. Before each of 
them stood a barrel, or a reservoir of gal- 
vanized iron, to be filled as often as 
necessary when the dripping tank-wag- 
ons passed—for the city water system 
would not be completed for several 
months. Meanwhile the brackish, alkali 
water, pumped in the flats northeast of 
the city, would continue to be sold at 
fifteen cents a barrel. 

Many people were engaged in the 
tank-wagon industry, and Wesley 
Briggs, nephew of Uncle Amos, was 
formerly among the most enterprising of 
them. The young fellow had established 
a good trade. Presumably he sold pure 
spring water, hauled all the way from 
Quiver Creek, a distance of two miles 
and a half. Of course the water was cool, 
for when passing the beer vault at the 
edge of town, he always bought a small 
cake of ice, enough of it to make the con- 
tents of his wagon seem fresh. 

This fine trick had proven so profit- 
able that he boasted of it to his uncle, 
expecting admiration for his business 
acumen — but the old man was not 
pleased ; he was very much put out. 

“Fo’ Lo’d, Wes’ Briggs, I spec’ you 
done fo’git de way yo’ mammie an’ me 
try to foteh yo’ up! Same ez stealin’— 
yas, sah, dat’s what it am—a low-down 
Yankee trick ez ebber I hearn ob!” 
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“But, Uncle Os, s’pose it had been 
spring water, and not that pump juice 
from down yonder in the flat, I reckon 
I’d have a right to put ice in it, then, 
wouldn’t I?” 

The old man solemnly wagged his 
head. If Wesley put ice in the water, he 
must say so, tell his customers, be honest 
about it, “speak de truf an’ shame de 
debbil.” 

During the extended lecture upon this 
head, the young negro strained his black 
face with a grunting yawn which dis- 
closed the whole interior of his red 
mouth and the moist glisten of his 
strong, white teeth; then, as the jaws 
snapped together, he quickly said, ‘All 
right, all right, Uncle Os, all right.” 
For so much talk about a little thing like 
that was very tiresome, and in truth, he 
had no stomach for the dry maxims 
about proper conduct which his uncle 
had picked up from his old master, and 
which he was forever quoting, or mis- 
quoting, as the case might be. Often the 
young fellow was obliged to listen to 
homilies of that sort, for his habits were 


not very exemplary. Yet when the pla- 
card had been posted, he was among the 
loudest to denounce such injustice. 


At the gathering of negroes assem- 
bled late that night in the clapboard 
cabin of Uncle Amos, the young fellow 
hotly proclaimed his grievance. Why 
should he be treated as a common, no- 
‘count nigger? He had been honest and 
hard-workin’, but what difference did 
that make? He was to be run out of town 
the same as the worst kind of rapscallion. 

The stern voice of Uncle Amos sud- 
denly cut this tirade short. 

“You is tellin’ lies, Wesley Briggs,” 
said the old man, and then paused to 
turn down the flame of the oil lamp, for 
the wick had crept so high that it had 
badly smoked the glass chimney on one 
side. The smudge was not darker than the 
people who leaned against the walls of 
the room. The faces were woven into a 
formless tapestry of black shadow in 
which appeared white specks, the eye- 
balls and set teeth of sullen men and 
women. “Looky yar, Wesley Briggs!” 
Uncle Amos added, “/s you honest ?” 


Lig 


Heretofore the young fellow had 
never been rebuked in the presence of 
others, but now he was being given pub- 
lic arraignment. Hadn’t he lost his team 
of mules and wagon through gambling? 
Didn’t he “shoot craps jes’ lak a triflin’ 
nigger ?”’ 

It was hard, very hard, for the old 
man to speak of these things, for he had 
been as’ a father to this orphaned 
nephew of his, had sent the boy to 
school, been kind to him and had re- 
mained firm in his faith that Wesley 
would turn out all right, a man to be 
proud of. But now the time had come 
to denounce evil-doing. To those pres- 
ent Uncle Amos said: 

“We is niggers, jes’ niggers, always 
nawthin’ but jes’ niggers, till we live 
right ; an’ ef we don’ live right, de whole 
kit an’ bilin’ ob us done gits de blame.” 

From the corner of the room the old 
darkey dragged a long-barreled gun, and 
leaned it against the table. 

“T done live right,” he added, “an’ no 
rough-neck white trash kin scaare Uncle 
Amos; no, sah!” 

Following this ultimatum come a 
general discussion of the situation. 
Throughout the negro quarter every- 
body was agitated. “Go,” said some; 
“stay,” said others. Late into the night 
the talk continued ; heated debates arose ; 
threats were heard, ugly words and 
vicious suggestions. In some of the 
shanties people had already begun to 
pack their meager household goods; in 
other cabins the men grimly loaded 
rifles and revolvers. As for Uncle Amos, 
he went to his popcorn stand the next 
morning with the long-barreled musket 
on his shoulder, and a six-shooter at his 
hip. 

It was a wretched day. A dust storm, 
one of those terrifying storms of south- 
ern Oklahoma, was whirling immense 
billows of powdered soil over the city. 
At times the dry, suffocating fog was so 
dense in its stinging flight that build- 
ings on the opposite side of the street 
appeared as vague, phantasmal shapes. 
Of course the old darkey knew it would 
be almost profitless for him to remain 
at his wagon in such weather as that, 
and yet he would not go away until the 
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Peering intently at the printed words 


usual hour. It was ten o’clock at night 
before he left his place of business, ‘hen 
he marched back to his cabin, the long- 
barreled musket against his shoulder, the 
tails of his rusty overcoat whipping in 
the strong wind. He had not been mo- 
lested, and indeed, nothing had hap- 
pened during the day, except that nearly 
half of the shanties in the negro quarter 
had been vacated. 

Having reached his door, the old man 
knocked, and named himself in order 
that Wesley might not take alarm. No 
one answered. Then Uncle Amos let 
himself in, and with hand outstretched 
before him, lest he strike against some- 
thing in the dark, he approached the 
table where the lamp stood, with the tin 
match-safe above it. In crossing the 
room, he stumbled over a loose bundle 
on the floor, and when he had struck a 
light he was perplexed by the disorder 
which surrounded him, for it was his 
pride to keep his house as neat as the 
starched jackets which gave him such a 
crisp air of cleanliness when on duty with 
his popcorn wagon. Several of these he 
had trod upon in the dark, for they had 
been ruthlessly dumped out of his trunk, 
and were now coated thick with dust. In 
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fact, his meager wardrobe, 
including his best linen, 
had been hastily pawed 
about and cast into a cor- 
ner. The trunk was gone; 
his fiddle was gone; Wes- 
ley’s mandolin was gone. 

Straightway the place 
grew very lonesome, and 
yet with the passing of 
every minute, as the wind 
shuffled at the door, the old 
man had a feeling that this 
time, surely, his nephew 
was coming in. But Wes- 
ley did not come. He had 
been here ; he had gone, and 
had not even said good-by. 

The trunk—but no mat- 
ter; Wesley needed that. 
And as for the fiddle— 
well, well, it was only a 
cheap fiddle. But why 
throw things around like 
this? The old man sorrow- 
fully shook his head over the white jack- 
ets as he dusted them with his red ban- 
danna handkerchief. 

Then a suspicion came to him. Half 
timorously he glanced toward the board 
in the floor which could be lifted up. It 
was the cover to a box where he kept his 
money. If Wesley had been there—! 
Uncle Amos limped across the room, 
and then suddenly stopped short, not 
wanting to suspect anything, afraid to 
look, unwilling to believe, trying hard 
to deceive himself. His money was there 
all right; yes, yes, it was safe. No need 
to look. 

And he did not. He restored order in 
the room, slowly wrapping his clothing 
in old newspapers, sighing over his work, 
and sometimes starting nervously when 
the window jarred with the strong 
wheeze of the storm through the cracks, 
or when the loose edge of the tar-paper 
on the roof shuffled and flapped stiffly in 
the wind. The feeling persisted in him 
that before long Wesley would be com- 
ing home, and the more Uncle Amos 
thought of it, the more he yearned for 
that home-coming. 

In a rueful effort to pass the time, he 
began to examine the contents of a paste- 
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board box which had formerly held a 
place in the bottom of the trunk. They 
were souvenirs, worthless trifles for the 
most part, such as people are wont to 
store away and keep forever. Here was 
an epaulet, with tarnished gold thread, 
from the uniform of his old master; 
here a photograph of the stately manor- 
house, and a glimpse of the plantation 
where he was born; here a picture of his 
sister, with a child in her arms—little 
Wesley in babyhood ; and here, done up 
in a bit of paper, was a small tooth. Un- 
cle Amos recalled the time when he had 
carried that about in his pocket and 
showed it to all his friends while he fa- 
vored them, at great length, with a 
description of how he had extracted the 
tooth from Wes’, his small nephew, and 
how bravely the little fellow had gone 
through the ordeal. “Nebber flinched, 
nebber batted an eye, no sah; jes’ stood 
up dar, an’ let me yank er’ out!” 

One by one the old man put the 
things back into the pasteboard box, all 
of them, except the tooth; that he reso- 
lutely tossed into the ash-pan of the 
stove. But shortly afterward, with his 
heavy steel-bowed spectacles on his nose, 
he was searching in the cinders 
and gray dust for the queer 
treasure he had thrown away. 

He found it, wrapped it snug 
in a bit of paper, and sighed as 
he put it carefully away. 

“You mos’ break yo’ uncle’s 
heart, li'l boy ; yas sah, you mos’ 
break his heart.” 

As the old darkey blew out 
the light and crept between the 
blankets of his bunk, he kept 
muttering those words, but he 
was quick to fall into a sound 
sleep, for nothing so tires one 
as grief and trouble; Uncle 
Amos was quite worn out with 
sorrow. Last night he had been 
too restless to close his eyes, and 
as a result of the protracted 
nerve strain, a benumbing trance 
almost immediately seized upon 
him, despite the dust upon his 
pillow, which was like fine sand- 
paper. Yet before long he was 
wide awake. 
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The door had opened, and the door- 
way framed a strange picture. Someone 
was standing there—a man’s dark body 
sharply outlined against a luminous back- 
ground. Behind that silhouette a smoth- 
ered radiance theatrically shifted color, 
going from russet to orange, flushing to a 
crimson glare and then fading again to 
a dun-colored blur. It was the immense 
light of a conflagration, veiled, now 
densely, now thinly by the storm billows 
of dust. 

“Fire, Uncle Os! Get up!” 

“You, Wesley ?—you!” 

It was not until the new-comer began 
to pull at him that the old man could 
believe himself awake. 

“Get up! get up!” his nephew urged. 

“Fo’ Lo’d, honey, you done 
back !” 

The arms of Uncle Amos locked tight 
about the body of the prodigal. 

“Come! Quick! Up with you!” 

“What is ’t, honey? Wha’s wrong?” 

“Fire! Somebody—Prairie ketched a- 
fire. Town’s burnin’ up.” 

“You come back, li’l boy; yas, sah, you 
done come back.” 

“Leave go, Uncle Os. Get up. If the 


come 


Colonel Buckley 











or ere 
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wind shifts round—For laws’ sake, get 
a move on you!” 

“All right, Wes’ ; all right. Who done 
it?” he asked with a vague suspicion. 
“Who sot de prairie a-fire?” 

Not noticing that he had been given 
no answer, too much confused to com- 
prehend the significance of what he was 
inquiring about, he ran on about matters 
of another sort. 

“TI come home, an’ nobody heah, Flo’ 
cluttehed up. You 
was gone; ebbry- 
thing gone. Says |: 
‘Wes’, he’s 
But you aint gone; 
no sah; heah you is, 
honey = 

Wesley had scur- 
ried back to the 
door. 

“Reckon it’s all 
right,” he said. 


y } ° 
gone. 


“Wont come this 

way, after all. 

Thought the wind Hf | 

was going to shift yh, 

"round; thought W fis + 
maybe — It’s all 

right, though. 


7 


Sure ! 

In the darkness 
the shuffling caper 
of large feet could 
be heard; he gave a 
few jig steps and 
then walked rapidly 
back and forth. 
Once he laughed; once he slapped his 
leg. His manner was so strange, his 
mirth so extraordinary that the old man 
thrust his hand under his pillow for the 
horse pistol. When his numb fingers had 
closed upon the handle, he struck a 
match to light the lamp. 

“Don’t do that! Don’t!” the young 
fellow called out. 

Uncle Amos paid no heed. He ignited 
the wick and adjusted the glass chim- 
ney with his left hand, for in his right 
he was gripping his six-shooter. Grim- 
ness was in his voice as he spoke. 

“Wesley Briggs, come heah, sah. Look 
in my eyes—So! Now, sah, answer me: 
who sot de prairie a-fire?” 





Wesley Briggs 
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“Nobody, I reckon. That is—Well, 
how should I know?” 

“Don’ hang yo’ haid. Look up, sah. 
Answer me.” 

“T don’ know.” 

“Try once mo’. Who done it?” 

The old man spoke quietly, but there 
was no gentleness in his tone. It was the 
voice of judgment. He did not take his 
eyes from the twitching face of his 
nephew. Fronting such a look as that, one 
does not lie; he can- 
not. Wesley knew it 
was too late to hide 
the truth. He began 
to bluster, excited 
himself, stamped, 
shook his fists: and 
swaggeringly de- 
clared the facts, all 
of the facts, even to 
the number of 
matches used to ig- 
nite the dry, brittle 
grass of the prairie. 
Then, with sham- 
bling agility, the 
youth started fur- 
tively toward the 
door. 

“Set down!” his 
uncle commanded. 

The frozen calm 
of the old man had 
frightened all the 
bluster out of the 
young fellow. He sat 
down. 

Nothing was hard except the occa- 
sional shuffling clack of the door, and 
sometimes a swish of dust against the 
window glass. The storm was dying 
down, and from time to time the crowing 
of a cock heralded the coming day. 

By and by shouting voices clamored in 
the street. Men hurried past, men in 
search of tank-wagons. “Water, more 
water!” was ever the cry of those fight- 
ing the fire. Water was the quest of those 
hurrying through the negro quarter. 
Among them was one whose deep voice 
struck terror to the young negro. Quak- 
ing in every fiber, he started to his feet, 
and then cowered back, for the eyes of 
his uncle were upon him. 





**Uncle Amos, by gad, 


The old negro strode to the door, 
peered into the red fever of the dusty 
air, and called to the men, summoning 
the chief of police. 

Panting from the run he had taken in 
search of more water, Colonel Buckley 
appeared in the cabin. Hatless, with 
wind-tousled hair, his face black with 
dust and smoke, his clothing drenched, 
he was in great haste to know what was 
wanted of him. 

The old man quietly shut the door. 
Then he said: 

“Now, Wesley, you goin’ to tell once 
mo’ all dat what you jes’ tol’ me.” 

“Sure,” said the young negro. He had 
been given time to reflect, and he lied 
brazenly. Two of his intimates he named 
as the persons who had wrought this de- 
vastation. Wesley told what threats he 
had heard them make, how they had dis- 
cussed the means of setting fire to the 
town, how they had estimated their risk 
and chances of escape. 

Uncle Amos did not contradict any- 
thing of what was said. He did not once 
interrupt the flow of talk, but now, when 
Wesley had stopped speaking, the old 
man quietly asked: 


it 


ALA 


suh, you are a man!” 


“Am dat all you goin’ to tell?” 

“That’s all—that’s all there zs to tell.” 

Tearing open his shirt-collar as if it 
were choking him, the old man slowly 
and hoarsely echoed the words: 

“Dat’s all?” 

Then he held out a lax arm toward his 
nephew, held it out in mute, pitiful sup- 
plication. “Wesley,” he said, and this 
time his voice was coaxing, and soft, and 
full of the old, fatherly tenderness. No 
pleading for the truth could have been 
more eloquent but the youth heeded not. 
He had spoken. 

Colonel Buckley was in too much 
haste to divine the meaning of all this. 
He merely asked a few questions and 
hurried away. 

Left alone with his nephew, the old 
man said nothing. He began his prepa- 
rations, doing everything with steadfast 
deliberation. First he put on his soldier 
cap, the tattered cap he had worn in the 
Civil War. The long-barreled musket he 
dragged from the corner, and stationed 
himself by the door. 

“Now, den, Wesley,” he said, “you 
goin’ to pray.” 

“Do what? Why should I?” 
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“Yas, Wesley—pray.” 

“What for? What do you mean?” 

“Well, do it.” 

“Good Lawd, Uncle Os! If you think 
—if you mean—lI didn’t do that. I 
wouldn’t. I came here to save you. The 
wind, I thought the wind was shiftin’ 
round—Those others, not me, Uncle Os 
—those others—” 

“Pray,” said the old man. . 

Meanwhile, as Colonel Buckley went 
hurrying back toward the fire, his head 
was buzzing and throbbing with the in- 
formation he had heard in the negro 
shanty. And suspicion awoke in him, He 
stopped short. 

Over yonder, the tarry billows of 
smoke, russet and crimson underneath 
from the conflagration, were still tum- 
bling aloft, and galloping with the wind 
in endless volume, endless exuberance. 
From time to time, as some distant roof 
fell in, a sudden torch shot aslant; an 
immense sheaf of flames hurled a storm 
of yellow sparks into the racing plumes 
of smoke, while bright scarfs and a dun- 
colored vapor followed the whirling 
butterflies of fire. 

The devastation had been swift. The 
lumber yard, the planing-mill, two 
churches, many houses—half the city 
had been wiped out, but now that the 
wind was dying, perhaps the conflagra- 
tion would spread no further. Noting 
that the spouting brilliance was not so 
violent, Colonel Buckley went no fur- 
ther. His duty was not there; it was 
here. He turned about, hastened back to- 
ward the negro shanty. 

As he neared the door a gun-shot re- 
sounded from within, a heavy report that 
jarred the whole dwelling. 

An instant Colonel Buckley hesitated, 
and then marched resolutely into the 
room. 

The penetrating odor of powder smoke 
greeted him. A dense vapor blurred the 
lamp, which burned much more dimly, 
now that daylight had come. 

Near the door Uncle Amos was ener- 
getically working the ramrod up and 
down in the musket, doing his feverish 
best to quickly reload the gun. At the op- 
posite end of the room the young negro 
skulked in terror, his white eyeballs roll- 
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ing, his thick lips a-quiver with abject 
whimperings. 

“What’s this?” Colonel Buckley 
panted, and yet he knew the meaning of 
what had been taking place. 

“My han’—shook,” said Uncle Amos, 
and he continued to work the ramrod up 
and down. 

Then Colonel Buckley strode across 
the room and dropped a heavy hand on 
the shoulder of the young negro. 

“I'll take him,” said the Colonel, and 
the youth stopped his cringing supplica- 
tions. In shuffling uncertainty he was 
dragged away upon his wobbling legs. 
Uncle Amos stood motionless ; he did not 
even turn his head to see his nephew 
pass—and two minutes later, when Colo- 
nel Buckley returned, the old man was 
still standing there, still erect, rigid, his 
hands gripping his musket. He was star- 
ing at the round hole in the opposite 
wall, the bullet hole which now showed 
plainly against the somber light of dawn. 
Twice the Colonel spoke to him before 
he moved. Then, in a dry, far-away 
voice, he articulated the same words he 
had spoken before: 

“My han’—my han’ shook.” 

Colonel Buckley took the gun from 
him, slowly unlocking the cold, stiff fin- 
gers from about the long-barreled mus- 
ket. 

“My han’ shook,” the old man re- 
peated, and then he slowly added: “Meb- 
be I nebber tried, or mebbe I did; | 
dunno—Yas, I meant to do it. I jes’ had 
to do it. He—he—Whar is he now?” 

“Gone,” said Colonel Buckley. “I let 
him go.” 

“You—done—what ?”’ 

“Just that: let him go.” 

“Daid ?” 

“No, not hurt, not hurt at all. I let 
him go.” 

“Wha’ fo’, Mars Cha’l, wha’ fo’ you 
do dat ?” 

“Because, suh—that is—” 

Something seemed to have caught in 
Colonel Buckley’s throat, but he gulped 
it down, and his big, strong fist grasped 
the shriveled black hand of the old ne- 
gro. 

“What I mean, Uncle Amos, is that 
by gad, suh, you are a man!” 
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In his department this month Mr De Foe, dramatic critic of The New York Morning 
World and The Red Book Magazine, shares with his readers the confidence of the 
best known producing managers in America, to the end that you may know what 
plays await production and who will appear in them. 
ing the text comprise portraits of those men in whose hands the immediate destiny 
of the American stage lies. Especially notable in this connection is the fact that on the 
succeeding page appears a photograph of Mr. Charles Frohman who has been char- 
acterized as the least-known best-known man associated with the American theatre. 


The illustrations accompan- 








HEN the connoisseur of good liv- 
ing sits down to his repast he de- 
votes a few minutes to study of the bill 
of fare. It is not wasted time. He may be 
able to form no definite idea of the qual- 
ity of the cookery. The ingredients of 
certain queerly named dishes may still be 
beyond his ken. But since he is matching 
his hunger against the skill of the chef to 
satisfy it, it is no more than fair to allow 
him to adjust his craving to at least an 
approximate notion of what is coming. 
Thus not only he, but also the chef, gains 
an advantage. Besides, the process whets 
his appetite. 

It is much the same way when the 
playgoer sits down to the repast of a 
new dramatic year. For three months he 
has been starved. Once satiated with good 
theatrical living, he has been fed for a 
time upon husks. We all know that sum- 
mer plays are tinned goods of very poor 
quality. What we do not know, and what 
most of us are tired of trying to find out, 
is why good taste should not assert itself 


in the theatre in hot weather as well as in 
cold. It does not—at least theatrical man- 
agers have decreed a condition of mid 
summer madness—and we need not waste 
space by discussing the question further. 
But since we please to live and the man- 
agers must live to please, we will not be 
wasting time by contemplating in this 
article the dramatic bill of fare of the 
coming year. Ours is now the appetite. 
We hope that the theatrical chefs may be 
able to satisfy it. . 

If all the plans of all the managers 
were carried into execution, the material 
in prospect for the new season would be 
more than sufficient to crowd the Ameri- 
can stage for the next five years. I esti- 
mate that the number of new plays, dra- 
matic and musical, promised for the 
coming season, totals five hundred. I 
know that the number actually produced 
last year in New York was only one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. One great success 
may negative a manager’s dozen other 
contingent plans. A happy combination 
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tions from the French as well as I ng s 
of circumstances may waft a drama to 
continent-wide renown and at the same 
time submerge half a score more. Thus it 
goes in the fickle world of the stage. 


BRECAUSE, as in other years, Mr. 
Charles Frohman has the greatest 
number of enterprises, and is earliest to 
enter the field, his preparations earn the 
right to first consideration. 

“This promises to bea lively year and 
I shall be glad of it,” he says. “I shall 
remain on this side of the Atlantic and 
make productions steadily until next 
Tanuarv. Then I shall return to London 
for my Repertoire Theatre season, which 


CHARLES FROHMAN 


is going to be 
more important 
than the one just 
finished.”’ : 

It is noticeable 
that Mr. Froh- 
man says nothing 
of measuring 
swords with the 
New  Theatre’s 
repertoire policy 
in New York 
—his enticing 
promise of last 
winter. Thus is 
one hope dashed 
at the very outset. 

Mr. Frohman 
will endeavor to 
produce in Amer- 
ica forty plays be- 


fore the present 
season ends. At 
any rate, he has 


that many at his 
immediate 
command. With 
regret it is discov- 
ered that less 


than fifteen of 
these are Ameri- 
can, while forty 
per cent are Eng 
lish, and more 
than thirty per 
cent are transla- 
tions from the 


French. Our am 
bitious authors 
deserve more gen- 
consideration from this whole- 
trafficker in the art of the stage, 
but Mr. Frohman excuses his attitude 
by replying that American writers, al- 
though their output is voluminous, are 
not yet delivering “the goods.” Only 
seven American plays, he claims, were 
found to be worthy of his consideration, 
and foremost among these is Mr. Augus- 
tus Thomas’ new drama, “The Jew.” It 
will be a new handling of a theme insep- 
arable from our social life, for the Jew 
will be represented, not in his usual stage 
guise as a bickering, grasping, venal ac- 
cumulator of wealth, but in his truer, 
nobler aspect as a loyal citizen, generous 
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juction of forty plays, adapta- 
h and American 


erous 


sale 














public benefactor 
and loving. in- 
dulgent, and de- 
voted guardian of 
the home. 

Two light 
plays in the 
Frohman list 
have already re- 
ceived their first 
public tests. 
“Love Among 
The Lions,” a 
very light comedy 
which borders 
closely upon 
farce, is a dra- 
matic arrange- 
ment by Mr. 
Winchell Smith 
of a novel by Mr. 
Frank Anstey, 
one of the editors 
of the sedate 
British institu- 
tion, the seriously 
humorous Lon- 
don Punch. It is 
important princi- 
pally for the fact 
that it advantage- 
ously introduces 
to us Mr. A. E. 
Matthews, a new 
English light 
comedian of orig- 


inal method and 

genuine comic De tie 

source. He im- as 
personatesa 

gentle, timid London tea-taster, who 


falls in love with the step-daughter of 
a dry-as-dust professor of elocution, and 
in the first flush of ardent exultation 
accedes to her longing for excitement by 
consenting that the ceremony take place 
in a lion’s cage. As the day approaches 
his nerve weakens, and just before the 
fateful moment arrives he collapes in 
abject terror. 

It happens that his excitement-seeking 
fiancée, unknown to him, also loses cour- 
age at the last moment, and flees from the 
ordeal. So the pair, each convinced of the 
other’s bravery, begin wedded life under 


more conventional conditions. 
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DAVID BELASCO 


| present Miss Blanche Bates ina new play by Avery Hopwood, as well 
I'he Concert,”’ by Herman Bahr, and ‘‘ The Machine,”’ by William De Mille 


A good humorous idea is here, but the 
play is too thinly drawn out. Several of 
the characters are quite superfluous. And 
they are not over-well acted by Miss Jane 
Oaker, Miss May Blayney, Mr. Richard 
Sterling, Mr. Clarence Handyside, Miss 
Elsie Clarens, and a few more. 

In the other play, “The Brass Bottle,” 
Mr. Anstey is his own dramatist with 
somewhat better results. It is a fantasti- 
cal romance in a decidedly whimsical 
vein, and a direct descendant of the old 
fable of Aladdin and his wonderful 
lamp. A young architect, anxious to 
marry, is prevented by a lack of worldly 
goods. He comes unexpectedly into pos- 
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WINTHROP AMES 
\s manaying director of the New Theatre Mr 
novelties during the « 


ming 


session of a battered brass bottle fished 
ich a Genii has 
been imprisoned 3,500 years. Through 
the good offices of the spirit the youth is 
bl his desires. He launches 


luxury, which speedily 


] 


up from the sea, in wl 


shatters the confidence of his lady love, 
shocks his prospective parents-in law, and 
brings him into general disrepute. He is 


forced to make a mightv effort to shield 


himself from the Genii’s too officious 


benefactions, and at last saves himself by 
forcing the spirit back into the bottle. 
Chere is an obvious moral to this little 
play and, what is better, there is a good 
deal of real entertainment in the manner 





\mes w present a number of 


of its unfolding. 
Moreover, Mr. 
Frohman has 
provided a first- 
rate company, 
with actors such 
as Mr. Richard 
Bennett as the ar- 
chitect, Miss 
Irene Fenwick as 
the architect’s 
sweetheart, Mr. 
Edwin Stevens as 
the Genii, and 
Mr. Fuller Mel- 
lish, Mr. Louis 
Massen, and Mrs. 
Whiffen 
in the other well- 
drawn characters. 
He ad a nd 
shoulders, in 
point of public 
curiosity, above 
every other play 
which Mr. Froh- 
man will produce 
during the season 
stands M. Ed- 
mund_ Rostand’s 
“Chantecler.” 
When word went 
forth six months 
ago that he had 
paid the French 
poet a $50,000 
bonus for the 
\merican control 
ison of the work, and 
had delegated 

frail Maude Adams to perform the virile 


Thomas 


role of the Cock, which was written for 
the robust Coquelin, but was finally acted 
in Paris by the equally robust Guitry, 
there arose a general doubt not unmixed 
with misgivings. The report is now veri- 
fied and Miss Adams will appear in 
“Chantecler” next January, with what 
success time alone will tell. Even with a 
player suited by sex and physical appear- 
ance for the role, the American success of 
“Chantecler” would still be by no means 
certain. With all its pungent satire of 
Parisian political and social life, and in 
spite of its delicate adjustment to the 
Gallic point of view, it succeeded only in 
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boring the 
French, once the 
novelty of its 
hugely 
ated scenery and 
queer costuming 
had worn off. 

But the inter- 
est manifested in 
itt American 
production 
is prodigious. At 
a Massachusetts 
seaside resort I 
recently came 
upon a learned 
professor of 
Greek from 
Johns Hopkins 
University poring 
over its pages in 
an effort to trace 
the influence 
of Aristophanes 
upon modern dra- 
matic literature, 
while in the next 
chair on the ver- 
anda sat a woman 
equally absorbed 
in the play for 
the purpose, she 
said, of gathering 
new ideas of the 
architecture o 
fall hats. 

A comedy, en- 
titled “S mith,” 
by the English 
playwright, Mr. 
William Somerset Maugham, will be en- 
trusted to Mr. John Drew. It will con- 
tain a serious note not before sounded 
in that popular writer’s concoctions, 
since its love story of a London parlor 
maid and a plain but wealthy Rhodesian 
farmer is designed to throw into relief 
the empty lives and social viciousness of 
the rich, smart, fast English set. 

Those two successful French dramat- 
ists, M. de Caillavet and M. de Flers, the 
authors of “Love Watches” and “My 
Wife,” have been drawn upon for the 
play in which Miss Hattie Williams and 
Mr. George P. Huntley will appear to- 
gether. Its title is ‘Decorating Clemen- 


exagger- 


Xt 


Photograph by targrave, New York 


WILLIAM A. BRADY 
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r, Crady in his new association wit the Messrs. Shubert w 
season more new plays than ever before 


tine,” an adaptation of “Le Bois Sacre.” 
The story is the ill-assorted love affairs 
of a wide-awake, ambitious woman novel- 
ist, and the innocuous, dilettante Director 
of a French Institute of Fine Arts. Still 
another French importation of Mr. Froh- 
man’s is M. Tristan Bernard’s ‘Le Cos- 


taud des Epinettes,” which will be re- 
christened, “A Thief in The Night,” and 
acted in its leading roles by Miss Marie 
Tempest and Mr. Graham Browne. Its 
story of a young man on the verge of 
committing a terrible crime but re- 
strained by love is said to be intensely 
dramatic. 

France will also furnish the new play 
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GEORGE C. TYLER 


As managing director of Liebler & Company Mr. Tyler will produce several new 


lette, for his own 
use, will hark 
back to a round 
of his melodra- 
matic successes of 
the past. Another 
Frohman star, 
Mr. William H. 
Crane, has been 
fitted with a 
comedy by Mr. 
H. Hodges and 
Mr. T. Wigney 
Percival. Its title 
is “Grumpy,” 
and it will ma- 
terialize in Octo- 
ber. 

Among the 
Frohman musical 
comedy _ produc- 
tions will be 
“Oa Ff Miss 
Gibbs,” by the 
authors of “The 
Arcadians,” in 
which Miss Paul- 
ine Chase, the 
“pink pajama 
girl” of yore, will 
appear at the 
head of a com- 
pany of London 
Gaiety Theatre 
girls; “The Doll 
Girl,” by the 
Viennese com- 
poser. Mr. Franz 


; a. “oT, 
plays this season together with Mascagni's opera “ Ysobel F Lehar, and La 


in which Mr. Kyrle Bellew is to act, M. 
Henri Bataille’s ‘The Scandal,” and 
likewise Mr. Otis Skinner’s drama, 
“Sire,” by M. Henri Levedan, the ro- 
mantic story of a gallant chevalier. 

Remembering the popularity of “Ar- 
sene Lupin” a year ago, Mr. Frohman 
will again indulge in dectective plays. 
He has two, both English, “The Yellow 
Room” and “The Speckled Band,” by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The murder- 
ous instrument of the villain in the last is 
a poisonous snake. 

Mr. William Gillette has written a 
play called “Miss Electricity,” and in it 
Miss Marie Doro will appear. Mr. Gil- 


;elle Risette,” 
another musical concoction from the 
banks of the Danube, by Mr. Leo Fall. 
All of these will be staged during the 
early autumn. 


C' YMPETITION will be fierce. All 
that is best will be pitted against all 
that is worst in theatrical management. 
It will be incumbent upon the individual 
manager to show his mettle. He must ful- 
fill the requirements, not of an astute and 
capable artist alone, but of good citizen- 
ship as well.” 
Thus did Mr. David Belasco forecast 
for me the dramatic season of 1910-1911, 
upon his return from his up-state bunga- 
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low where he has 
been at work for 
three months on 
the new play in 
which Mr. David 
Warfield will ap- 
pear in October. 
It will be Mr. 
Belasco’s first ef- 
fort at dramatic 
writing since the 
days of “The 
Girl of The 
Golden West.” 
With = character- 
istic caution he 
declines to dis- 
what the 
drama, or even its 
title, will be, but 
he thinks that it 
will embrace the 
most vitally dra- 
matic story that 
has yet come 
from his pen, and 
that Mr. War- 
field, unassisted 
by dialect, will be 
enabled to reveal 
a new facet of his 
now _ undoubted 
genius. 

With equal 
reticence Mr. 
Belasco with- 
holds the title 
and nature of the 
new play for 
Miss Blance 
Bates, of which Mr. Avery Hopwood 
is the author. The collection of almost 
priceless antique Colonial furniture, 
which he has been gathering for almost 
two years for its stage equipment, indi- 
cates that it will be homely and native 
in theme and atmosphere. 

Concerning “The Concert,” a comedy 
by Mr. Herman Bahr, adapted by Mr. 
Leo. Ditrichstein, with which Mr. Bel- 
asco will open his New York season in 
September and introduce his new star, 
Miss Janet Beecher, he is more voluble. 
It is the comic story of the gigantic mega- 
lomania of a much worshiped Hungarian 
piano virtuoso, and the successful strug- 


close 


Mr Harris. one 
attenti 


” 


of our formost producing managers w 
nh in greater part to 


HENRY B. HARRIS 


devote his 
American plays by American authors 


" } 
, aS usual 


gle of his bright, sensible and clever 
young American wife to overcome it. This 
new piece will occupy the Belasco Thea- 
tre until the return of “The Lily” of a 
year ago, when Mr. Belasco will seize 
the opportunity to stage ‘““The Machine,” 
a new political play of muckraking tend- 
encies by Mr. William De Mille, which, 
however, is said to delve deeply into hu- 
man nature. 

Two other productions are to be made 
during the season by this same manager. 
One is “The Case of Becky,” a comedy 
of tender sentiment by Edward Locke, 
who wrote “The Climax;” the other is 
the yet unnamed work of Miss Alice 
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Bradley, a new author who bobbed to the 
surface on the tide of manuscripts which 
engulfs Mr. Belasco’s desk from one 


vear’s end to the other. 

Do not place confidence in the reports 
that Mr. Warfield will appear 
is Shylock or that Mr. Belasco will r 
ive “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
[hese projects post 


It s year 


have again been 
| ned. 

This reference to Shakespeare reminds 
me that Miss Julia Marlowe will 
to act with Mr. Edward H. Sothern and 
that a revival of ‘‘Macbeth,” the 
phernalia for which is 
vill be their next exploit. 
f their powers and the 


continue 


pata 
now complete, 
In the fruition 
leaders Ol the 
stage in poetic dramatic art, they we uld 
be glad to appear in a romantic play of 
modern authorship, but they confess 
their inability to secure one that is suit- 
able. 


OETIC, symbolical, and of rare 
beauty, judging from its published 
version, will be “The Blue’ Bird,” 
by Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck, with which 
the New Theatre will inaugurate its se 
ond year on September 26. Thi 
acted with Miss Marguerite Clark at the 
head of a company composed principally 
f children. I can re more 
delightful reading than this lovely poem 


f human philosophy interwoven wi 


1 


s will be 


mmend ne 


the exultation of child life, and I eag 
erly anticipate its visualization on the 
Stage. 

When the New Theatre gets down to 
business, it will make ten productions, 
one-third of which wil 
the rest modern. There 
promise, too, that 


be classical and 
] 
i 


i 
has been a partia 


greater attention this 
season will be ,iven to plays by native 
authors, although the statement is 
frankly made that shining lights among 
the latter, thus far, have been found to 
be few. 


R. WILLIAM A. BRADY, 
led the insurgent movement which 
resulted in the theatrical up 


1 
Who 


recent 


heaval, has been making his plans to fit 
the changed conditions he has imposed 


upon himself. The 
he will keep number 


more than twenty, but the most important 


companies over whicl 


a supervising eye 


umong his projects will be the construc- 


I 

tion and dedication in January of The 
Playhouse, ninety-fourth in New York’s 
stupendous list of theatres, which is to 
be the art home of his wife, Miss Grace 
(seorge. 

For Mr. Robert Mantell Mr. Brady 
has secured Mr. Justin Huntley McCar 
thy’s gripping drama, “The 
()’Flynns,” which Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
l'ree has already produced successfully 
in London. The clever English come- 
dian, Mr. Robert Loraine, will act under 
the same romantic 


thy s romantl 


management 1n a 


piece by Mr. George H. Smart. Mr. 
Henry E. Dixey will appear in ‘The 
Naked Truth,’ the comedy which Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey has been presenting 


for nearly two years in London. Another 
British importation to come under the 
Brady banner is ‘The End of Eustace 
Ede,” from the facile pen of Mr. George 
Pleydel. 

It is good news, also, that Mr. Thomas 
Wise and Mr. Harrison Rhodes, the 
authors of “The Gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi,” have collaborated again and 
that, in the title réle of their new effort, 
“An Old New Yorker,” Mr. Wise will 
appear in mid-season. Mr. Wise’s old 
starring partner, Mr. Douglas Fairbank, 
will next have a light comedy of his own, 
“The Cub,” written by Thompson Bu- 
hanan, and dealing with the experiences 
of a young newspaper reporter in a 
mountain feud in Kentucky. 

Mr. Arnold Daly has been added to 
Mr. Brady’s list of stars. Should he re- 
main in his present mind, he will act the 
part of a sort of beloved vagabond in 
Mr. Thomas Gallon’s play, “The Kite.” 
“The Game” is the title of an out-and- 
out detective play designed for Miss 
Leonora Harris, and ‘‘The Illustrious 
©’ Hagan” will let loose the Irish brogue 
and, perhaps, the soprano voice of Mr. 
Andrew Mack. Mr. Brady, meanwhile, 
will be directing the tour of Mr. James 
K. Hackett ke an effort to 
regain his old prestige in romantic roles. 

“Husband,” by Mr. John Corbin; 
“Mother,” by Miss Margaret Mayo; 
“‘Marjorie’s Mother.’ intended for Miss 
Clara Lipman; “The Right to Live,” 
for that fine actor, Mr. Theodore Rob- 


who will m: 


erts, and ‘“The Dreamer’’ for Mr. Louis 
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MARC KLAW ABRAHAM LINCOLN ERLANGER 


As heads of the great firm of Klaw and Erlanger, these men are active in the operation of the so called ‘‘ Syndicate."’ They will produce several novelties this season. 
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promising En g- 
lish musical 
comedy, for 
which he p Tt o- 
poses to imp rt 
Mr James 
Blakely and Mr. 
Bertram Wallis 
in their original 
London roles, 


ME: GEORGE 

C. TYLER. 
managing direc- 
tor of the pro- 
ducing firm of 
Liebler & Com- 
pany, was one of 
the latest of the 
theatrical frater- 
nity to return 
from Europe this 
’ his mind 
d with visions 
he furore 
hich he expects 
follow the 
new Mascagni 
opera, ““YVsobel,”’ 
the production of 
which will be an 
abrupt departure 
from the long-es- 



























HENRY W. SAVAGE 
During the present Mr. Savage will as heretofore produce operas, dramas, farces 


tablished po licy and musical! comedies, nearly all of which will be of foreign derivation 


of his firm. Mr. 

Tyler’s view of what is in store for 
the theatre during the season is one of the 
most sensible that has yet been uttered 
for THE RED BooK MAGAZINE. 

“T have never been able to recognize 
one season as better or worse than an- 
other,” he says. ‘‘Playgoers will not take 
what they do not want. The plays that 
appeal to audiences will win, as in the 
past. The others will not.” 

As Miss Margaret Anglin has cast her 
fortunes with the Lieblers for the com- 
ing season, Mr. Tyler has secured for her 
use “The Backslider,” a comedy by Mr. 
George Egerton, and a costume drama 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker, with a rollick- 
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ing Irish girl for its heroine and the ro- 
mantic time of Charles I of England for 
its period. Mr. Albert Chevalier, the fa- 
mous singer of coster songs will desert 
the English music halls to appear as an 
old Frenchman in ‘‘The Caretaker,” a 
drama said to be similar in atmosphere 
to “The Music Master.” Mr. George 
Arliss, now a Liebler star, will imper- 
sonate Lord Beaconsfield in a play deal- 
ing with the publicist’s life and written 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker. A moment’s 
reflection should convince all who are 
familiar with his style that the rdle will 
be peculiarly congenial. 

Other plays which are being held in 
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CHARLES DILLINGHAM 


s during the 
usively 


ngham’'s activitie 
mus i ¢ medics ex 
readiness by Liebler & 
“Pommander Walk,” by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker; ‘Mrs. Thistleton’s Princess,” by 
Mr. Anthony Hope and Miss Harriet 
Ford, and a comedy for Miss Viola Allen 
Mr. Israel Zangwill has com- 
pleted but not yet n med. 

A second musical project to be under- 
taken during the season by Liebler & 
Company is the production of “Marriage 
2 la Carte,” which is a collaboration by 
Mr. Ivan Carlyl, the English composer, 
and Mr. C. M. S. McLellan, the dra- 
matist and librettist. As its leading per- 
former it is proposed to import to New 
York the Viennese singer, Miss Emmie 


which 


Company are 





Wehlen, 
reigning 


Li yndc mn. 


now the 
toast of 


ACH. season 

brings evi- 
dence of a higher 
standard of pub- 
lic taste in theat- 
ricals and a more 
widespread inter- 
est in the 
In other words, 
every proper cn- 
tertainment ap- 
peals to the peo- 
ple as a whole. It 
is a manifestation 
of the commend- 
able catholicity 
of taste 
distinguishes the 
American pla y- 
goer from his Eu- 
ropean contem- 
porary.” 

Thus runs Mr. 
Henry W. Sav- 


S22. § 


tage 
stage, 


which 


foreword 
for the season, 
and upon the 
principle it pro- 
claims he will 
hazard about a 
dozen _ produc- 
tions. One will be 
“The Wife Tam- 


ers,” a farce with 
season will be devoted to music written by 
Mr. Oliver Her- 


ford and Mr. James Harvey, with score 
by Mr. Robert Hood Bowers, Mr. 
Lionel Walsh and Miss Florence Reid 
will be seen in its leading roles. “Miss 
Patsy,” a farce adapted from the Ger- 
man by Mr. Sewell Collins, will reach 
New York just Labor Day. 
“Theodore & Company,” drawn from a 
French source by Mr. Oliver Herford, 
will come somewhat later. It will tell the 
humorous story of a polite youth with a 
marked distaste for labor. Another pro- 
jected piece is “The Little Damozel 
by Mr. Monckton Hoffe, with scenes 
laid in London’s Bohemian world, the 
central characters of which will be acted 


before 


’ 
’ 
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by Miss Mav Buckley and Mr. Cyril 
Keightley. Recent visitors to nyglat 
may remember Mr. Charies Hawtrey in 


the part W Mr. Keightley is now to 
} ; 

play here. Mr. Franz Lehar, t com 

poser of “The Merry Widow,” is said 

to be the prototype of the hero ot lhe 

(sreat Name by Mr. Victor Leon, a 

1) aly ot sentiment 1 setting « mu 

s Wi T tes ( s Ss r\ I i 
' 4] 

mu ll VY Is W 1S WIWOTICALY ) 
ma ms ind his works known 

Other productions to whi Mr. Say 
ves ime w it d and w 

, ;' 
\ pI Lalim S is LO! ( in vu 
| 


emy; “The Grape Girl,” a musical com 
edy by Mr. Gustav Luders and Mr 
James Harvev: und, 
light comedy by Mr. A. I Vhomas, and 
‘Excuse Me,’ a semi-far il piece by 


Mr. Rupert Hughes. 


A! THOUGH In the thick of the 
managerial ti l t | have 


turmoil to whi have 
referred, t firm of Klaw & Erlanger 
has mad ingen sto la h various 
new enterprises as soon as t dramati 
season is under way. It w ring to this 


play, “Henry of Navarre 
reaux, but I am lt eve it fo be a 
vivid, vit work. 

That perennial wonder and n 
re 1s Mn sara Ber 1 \\ l uso 
make a r visit to this ry, toa 
pear 1 round of plays w will em 
brace most of the success I v 


ing the last decade and a half 

“Miss Dudelsack” will be produced b 
this firm. It is a reputed operatic success 
of the Viennese breed, composed by Mr. 
Rudolph Nelson. Another musical ex- 
periment will be Mr. C. M. S. McLel- 


lan s arrangement of the Comedie Fran 
caise drama, “The Satyr,” for which Mr. 
Ivan Carlyl has composed the score. 


) + , 7 = + } *. ) 
Boston is now ready to release ‘‘Re 


becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” the homely 
and appealing play which Miss Char 
lotte Thompson arranged from the ‘‘Re 


becca Stories” of Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Other cities will see it in quic kK 


succession, and if New England’s ver 
dict is to be relied upon, they will revel 


Ihe dead walls are already announ 
Miss Lillian Russell in “In Search of A 
Sinner,” and the comic parers are wax- 
ing jocose over the tit] Miss Charlotte 
[hompson is also the author of this play, 
which Miss Russell may follow later in 
the season with ‘The Pace that Kills.” 

Mr. Maclyn Arbuckle has been a pro- 
ir for Klaw & Erlanger in sev- 


fitable st 


Hobart, which will first see the light in 
New York. Mr. Nat C. Goodwin was 
gathered into the Klaw & Er] 
during t] 
play by Mr. Hobart in which he will ap 
pear are yet obtainable. Another actor of 
high repute on the same list is Mr. ly- 
rone Power, who will impersonate a 


inger fold 
» summer, but no details of the 


rugged western woodsman in a melo 
drama, “The Storm,” by Mr. Langdon 
McCormack. 


exceptional activity in all 


| N THE belief that the new season wil] 
be of 
branches of the stage, and under the 
ssity of keeping equipped the many 
new theatres they have recently built or 
acquired, the Shuberts have again ex 
tended the roll of their productions. One 
of their most interesting announcements 
is that Mme. Alla Nazimova, the Rus 
sian, will open her season in Mr. Arthur 
Schnitzler’s “The Fairv Tale.” follow 
+] 


ing it with Mr. Herman Sudermann s 


= | 
] } 


“Johannisfeuer,” two dramas which hav 
won genuine admiration in Europe. The 
first has never been acted in this country. 
Meanwhile. Miss Floren Roberts will 
be rehearsing a play by Mr. Edward 
Sheldon, the young Harvard playwright, 
for whose work, however, a title is still 
to be chosen. Another of the Shubert 
feminine stars, Mme. Bertha Kalich, will 
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Photograpn by Frank C. Bangs Co., New York 


GEORGE M. COHAN SAMUEL H. HARR 
[his youthful firm of producing managers has to its credit several of the most notable productions of recent years 
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pman’s “A Woman 


act in Mr. Samuel S$] 


i 
f ‘Lo-day,” which is the story of a wite 
o, deserted by her husband, gathers 
cethe r the neglected threads of his 
usiness and puts it upon a profitable 


basis. ‘Then, with the determination of 
refuses to permit him to re 
» the benefit of her labor. 
\nother play of lighter texture, but with 
import, will be Mr. Robert 
y, “The Family.” Mr. Eu 
gene Walter has made the Shuberts his 


+ 
] 


ents anda 


[avis comet 


they will produce two of his 
‘The Assassin” and “Boots and 

(Another of their recruits is Mr. 
play, “The 
n on their stages. 


dramas, 

. 99 
Saddles. 

1 ae | } 
Klein, whose 


Charles new 


(;amblers,” will be se 


\s usual, much of the Shuberts’ ener 


gies will be expended upon musical com 
edy. Conspicuous among. their \ 
acquired stars for this department of en- 
Mme, Fritzi Scheff, who 
will appear in October in a version of 
“Trilby.” Mr. Charles Ross, another re- 
launched in a 
a third musi- 


newly 


tertainment is 


cent acquisition, is to be 


light musical piece, while 


cal comedy experiment will be Mr. 
Leonard Liebling’s “The Girl and the 
Kaiser,”’ to the chief role of which the 
breezy and energ¢ Miss Lulu Glaser 
will be assigned. Later will come Mr. 


Sousa’s new opera, “The 


ill luck which pursued—or the ill 
idgment prompted—nearly 
all the productions made by Mr. Henry 
B. Harris a year ago has not intimidated 
that manager. Before the last curtain has 


which 


‘TH! 


risen in New York this autumn he will 
have eight new plays ready for public 
approval or rejection, one of which will 


be “Where the Trail Divides,” a romantic 
comedy adapted by Mr. Robert Edeson 
for his own use from Mr. Will Lilli- 
bridge’s novel. Miss Helen Ware, whose 
dramatic ability improves with each new 
; ] 


7 | S 7 
nm sne 


play in whi ippears, is to act in 
‘The Deserters,” by Miss Anna Alice 
Chapin and Mr. Robert Peyton Carter, 
hile for another Harris star, Mr. Frank 

J. McIntyre, “Snobs,” a piece of lighter 
texture, will be produced during the holi- 
Meanwhile, Mr. Wallace Eddin- 

a child prodigy, but now ar- 
at maturity. will be acting in Mr. 


_ 


days. 
ger, onct 


rived 


Winchell Smith’s new “Bobby Burnit,” 
in which a youthful hero hews fortune 
out of failure in that marvelous way en 
countered only on the stage. Later will 
come Mr. Percy Mackaye’s “The Scare 
crow,” a “tragedy of the ludicrous,” 
suggested by Hawthorne’s ‘“Moralized 
Legends” in “Moses from an Qld 
Manse,” and Mr. Edgar Selwyn’s “The 
Country Boy,” which aims to contrast 
the business methods of country and 
metropolitan life. 

While spending last summer in Eu 
rope, Mr. Charles Dillingham was at 
tracted so favorably by the London 
musical “The Girl in The 
rain,” that he immediately decided to 
make it one of his principal productions. 
Mr. Harry B. Smith, the librettist, is 
now arranging its lines and Miss Sallie 
Fisher has been engaged for its leading 
part. Before it is produced Miss Elsie 
Janis will have been launched in “The 
Slim Princess,” the new musical piece by 
Mr. Henry Blossom, for which that 
clever Englishman, Mr. Leslie Stuart of 
“*Florodora”’ 


comedy, 


fame, has written a score 

T it with satisfaction that I can record 

that Wagenhals & Kemper are planning 
an elaborate mid-winter revival of ‘The 
Tempest,” under the skillful stage man 
agement of Mr. Colin Kemper. The As 
tor Theatre in New York will be the 
place of its production, where will also 
be seen a new comedy by Mr. Guy F. 
srogden, called ‘‘The Stranger,”’ and an 
other play by Miss Nevada Hefron, a 
California actress, dealing excitingl, 
with tragic incidents of the San Fran 
cisco earthquake. 

Not much is known about Mr. Augus 
tus Thomas’ new play, “The 
Member from Ozark,” except that it 
deals with Missouri politics in the dra 
matist’s earlier style. he fine success of 
Mr. Hartley Manners’ “The House Next 
Door,” will call attention to his coming 
comedy, “The Girl in Waiting,” the star 
of which is to be Miss Laurette Taylor. 
As was to be expected, the “bird-men” 
are due for exploitation on the stage and, 
accordingly, “The Aviator,” with Mr. 
Edward Abeles as its aérial navigator. 
will presently be produced. These plays 
are the projects of Cohan & Harris. 


Se. ond 
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Victrola 


That’s where the Victrola 
Is pre-eminent. 

You might be able to build a cabinet 
that outwardly would resemble a Victrola. 
You might even copy the inside construc- 
tion and details, if they were not pro- ._, 
tected by patents. But there is no copy- Victrola XI 
ing the superior Victrola tone-quality, Figured mahogany 

That represents years of patient exper- 
iment—with various woods, with differ- 
ent proportions, with numerous vibratory 
surfaces—and it is simply astonishing 
how slight a variation in size, in shape, 
in position, produces discord instead of 
harmony. 

No, the Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in every 
detail of construction, there is still that 
same indescribable ‘‘something” which 
makes the Stradivarius supreme among 
violins, which gives to the Victrola such 
a wonderfully sweet, clear and mellow 


tone as was never known before. 

Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor deal- 
er’s. Ask him to play the great Trio from Faust, 
sung by Farrar, Caruso and Journet (95203). Then 
you ll realize the wonderful advance in quality of tone 
due to our improved process of making Victor 
Records. 

The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selec- 
tions—both single- and double-faced records. - Same 
quality—only difference is in price. Buy double-faced 


if the combination suits you. Victrola XVI 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. be 
Berliner G ph Co., M J, Caaadian Distributors. Q an 

To get best results, use onlv Victor Needles on Victor Records. Mahogany, $200. Circassian walnut, $250 














New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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Webster’s New $8.50 Imperial Dictionary FREE with every order! 
LATEST — GREATEST — CHEAPEST 
Magnificent 1910 Edition—Fresh from the Press—of the 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


The most comprehensive, Authoritative, up-to-date Encyclopedia in the world 


TREMENDOUS PRICE REDUCTION—AN OVERWHELMING BARGAIN 


Extraordinary half price offer. You save 50% by ordering now 
The highest possible value. The lowest possible price 





$1.GO SECURES THIS SET. Sent FREE for Examination 
The Most Stupendous Free Trial Offer Ever Known in the World of Books 


Other books may be DESIRABLE—the Encyclopedia is INDISPENSABLE. It solves all problems; 
answers all questions; settles all disputes. Other books trace one arc of the great circle of knowledge; the 
Encyclopedia sweeps the whole circumference. These fifteen massive volumes, with their 10,000 double 
column pages, their superb maps, their hundreds of illustrations, form in themselves a colossal library. It 
represents the perfection of critical scholarship, the cream of the world’s literatures, the sum and essence of 
human thought and endeavor. It includes every phase of discovery, invention, experience and belief. It 
describes the countless wonders of the earth, the teeming myriads of the sea, the star-sown spaces of the sky. 
It covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. It revea's all that the 
world has suffered and dreamed and hoped and DONE from the beginning of time. All gallan*+ deeds and 
stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the glorious achi-ve- 
ments that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found in the 10,000 pages of these 
splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 

. The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contributors. 

Its Matchless Authority. re fe nclude aan men Re pe d-wide fame as ‘ten Arnold, James 

Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart. Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, 
eslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, 
Saintsbury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb. John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons. John Bach, McMaster, Admiral 

Melville, Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright: and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an 
authority so overwhelming that it reigns without a rival in the realms of scholarship. 
R. B. Our 1910 Edition is fresh from the press and contains events 
one PON Incomparably Up To Date. as recent as the election of Pr cident Taft, and the latest 
7 airship flights of the Wrights and Zeppelin. 


BOOK LOVERS’ Me, Special Half-Price Offer. To emphasize the issue of the 1910 Edition of this magni- 








SOCIETY ficent work we are making for a limited time only a special 
156 Fifth Ave., mS introductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. The cloth set we price at $37, the half 

New York + morocco at $46. Moreover, with every order we will se end absolutely FREE Webster's Huge 
Please send me for ex- J New Imperial Dictionary, retailing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled 
amjnat yre , A edges, gold stamped and indexed. This combination of the world’s most famous Encyclo- 

set of the New +4 pedia and equally famous Dictionary gives you a magnificent reference library of 

Amerieanised ang on siege 7 enormous extent and unmatchable value at an expense, for a limited time, of only 
in h t 
ene SPECIAS Bm Peace % Seven Cents Per Day! 
offer of $4 If the set is satis- oF I Sign and mail the attached coupon and we will 
fact ' : heeee SOD a the - Send No Money Now. ship you a complete set for five days’ FREE 
o tt “ - salle-tethnay Aaadh, ty f % examination. You can return them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you 
Kg i$ , month thereafter @-° entire satisfaction. We pay all transportation charges. Should you desire to 
for eighteen months. If the books are (7) purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the rat 
not tisfactory. I am to notify y t of $2.00 per month for the cloth and $2.50 per month for the half-moroc 
pr ptiy ana hold thet ubject to if At the e | . $ P " 1; 

te d se phenomenal prices. the intro 
ora 

Also send me Webster’s New Imperial Do Not Delay. will vanish like magic. It is the or P 

Dictionary, w1 I am to receive absolutely life-time. Enrich your mind, adorn your library * ” 
FREE should | retain the set. with this stupendous work. Write TO-DAY 
AS a Ln ee eee No obligation! You purchase only if 
Addr Tika ndaslesctntitetainsictiin THE BOOKLOVE 

If you prefer the th edition, alter $46.00 to $37.00 and + 

$2.50 each month to $2.00. 156 Fifth Avenue, 
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io NY ~>Eertainly; 
We accept them 


AN you justly blame the hotel man who declines to accept 
your personal check? If you are a stranger, he knows 
neither your signature nor the state of your bank account; 

and, besides, he has lost much money in the past by cashing 
worthless paper. 

Be fair to the hotel men and all others with whom you deal 
when away from home, by presenting in payment of your ex- 
penses the “A. B. A.” Travelers’ Cheques, which are always and 
everywhere good and are self-identifying. 

Banks, Hotels, Railroads, Steamship lines, etc., throughout 
the world, accept them at face value. Sold by leading banks 
in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations. 


Equally convenient for foreign and domestic use. 





A booklet fully describing these cheques will be sent on request. 


OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 
INKERS TRUST COMPANY. 7 WALL ST..NEW YORK CITY’ 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
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More than one-half of all the watches made in 


the United States come from these factories 








$120 $150 $200 










)The Ingersoll Watch Factory ee toe: “4 The Ingersoll-Trenton Factory | 
Pee ~ at whinacbinal” & Conn. : nas ; dapat Sod 


As at Trenton, NJ, 
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N these clean and sunlit mod- 

ern factories, by skilled and 
well-paid workmen, accord- 
ing to exact standards of test 
and reliability, year in and year 
out, “‘as time goes on,’’ the 
; wonderful watches which bear 
Lo the name of Ingersoll and Inger- 
soll-Trenton are made for the 
markets of the world. 





These watches are wonderful in three ways—for guality, price and popularity. They 
are accurate and durable timekeepers. They cost from one dollar to nine, every grade 
guaranteed. Over nineteen millions of people have bought them—sales now running 
at fwelve thousand watches every twenty-four hours. 


This is the world’s record for watch making and watch selling. First honors go to 
the house of Ingersoll—don’t forget that. And the only way to keep step with this vast 
army of nineteen million intelligent watch-choosers and watch-users is to buy and 


carry and take pride in an INGERSOLL or INGERSOLL-TRENTON Watch. 


When President Taft wanted to present a watch to the son of 
President Hadley of Yale, he chose one of these famous watches. 


Ingersoll watch-prices are fixed at the factory. They are standard and permanent the 
world over. Even the new Tariff laws did not raise these prices. They are as follows: 
Ingersoll Models’ - - - $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Ingersoll-Trenton Models e $5.00, $7.00 and $9.00. 


(The above LT Models all have 7 jewels. The $9.00 grade 
is fitted with 20-year gold-filled cases. ) 


Ask your jeweler to show you an Ingersoll-Trenton. It is a sight to see—the best watch-value ever 
offered. 


Our useful booklet, “How to Judge a Watch,” is printed in three colors and 
illustrated with 27 pictures. It will interest you, teach you, and save you 
money. We would like to mail you a copy. What is your address? 








ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 12 Frankel Building, New York Ciiy 
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The Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So is the 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND, TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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More than one-half of all the watches made in 


the United States come from these factories 


The Ingersoll Watch Factory ~ 4” 
&. at Waterbury, Conn. © ek 










“4 The Ingersoll-Trenton Factory” 
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at Trenton, N.J 
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N these clean and sunlit mod- 

ern factories, by skilled and 
well-paid workmen, accord- 
ing to exact standards of test 
and reliability, year in and year 
out, ““as time goes on,’’ the 
wonderful watches which bear 
the name of Ingersoll and Inger- 
soll-Trenton are made for the 
markets of the world. 





MA aed 


$129 $150 $2290 $500 $729 $900 


These watches are wonderful in three ways—for guality, price and popularity. They 
are accurate and durable timekeepers. They cost from one dollar to nine, every grade 
guaranteed. Over nineteen millions of people have bought them—sales now running 
at twelve thousand watches every twenty-four hours. 


This is the world’s record for watch making and watch selling. First honors go to 
the house of Ingersoll—don’t forget that. And the only way to keep step with this vast ( 
army of nineteen million intelligent watch-choosers and watch-users is to buy and 


carry and take pride in an INGERSOLL or INGERSOLL-TRENTON Watch. 


When President Taft wanted to present a watch to the son of 
President Hadley of Yale, he chose one of these famous watches. 


; » € 
Ingersoll watch-prices are fixed at the factory. They are standard and permanent the 
world over. Even the new Tariff laws did not raise these prices. They are as follows: 
Ingersoll Models - - - — $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
/ Ingersoll-Trenton Models ~ $5.00, $7.00 and $9.00. g 
{ (The above I-T Models all have 7 jewels. The $9.00 grade C 
: is fitted with 20-year gold-filled cases.) | 
} Ask your jeweler to show you an Ingersoll-Trenton. It is a sight to see—the best watch-value ever t 
| offered. . 
4 Our useful booklet, “How to Judge a Watch,” is printed in three colors and h 
illustrated with 27 pictures. It will interest you, teach you, and save you t] 
money. We would like to mail you a copy. What is your address? it 
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ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 12 Frankel Building, New York City § JA 
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The Akways-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So isthe 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND. TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


One is never at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
dessert or after dessert — if 
NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
are always kept in the home. 
The most delightful confection 


ever conceived. 


in 10 cent Tins. Also in Twenty-five cent Tins 
TRY CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Another unique confection enclosing the 


enticing goodness of Nabisco within a shell of rich, mellow chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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A Good Grubstake 


As a Nourishing Food, 


Grape-Nuts 


has a condensed strength unequalled, and it keeps indefinitely. 
A mountain Burro can pack enough Grape-Nuts to keep three 
men well-fed for three months, 
It’s not quantity, but quality that makes this possible. Every 
crumb of Grape-Nuts carries its quota of Brain, Brawn and Bone 
nutriment. 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Dinner, 
pected guests. 


Camp’s on the shelf. 


Dinner is Always Ready 4 


luncheon or supper—meals for unex- 
All of them are ready to be served 
in a minute when you have a few cans of Van 








Now erg summe! et us again remind you what Sif 
< ; 
I t Cal i 
famous kitchens are many good cooks. They are 
« ¢ and soaki bh gs and baking —beans for a million 
Chey skim the steaming kettles, face the fierce ovens, watch 
e wl r pl CESS JOT | ITs. 
\s a resu W , vou want to serve beans, vou can take them 


» best that were 


baked. Home 


-baked bear 


iS Cannot Compare with 
em, because every home lacks the facilities. 
Van Camp's are baked by live steam. They 


*) 


come out nut-like and whole—not mushy 
broken. A d all are bake d alike. The 
pork—is baked 


them with its zest 


l. 


and 
tomato 
sauce—like the 


a bean 
“ 1 tiie Cans, 


to permeate 


These beans are sealed up and then sterilized. 
Thus their savor and freshness remain unchanged 
l | you open the ca 





Letting our chef 
bake the beans. 





ever 


Van Camp Packing Company 


But the 
easily, 
Home-b 


a stomach can’t digest them at all. 


great fact is that Van Camp’s digest 
know 
Many 


and other beans don't, as 


you 
aked beans ferment and form gas. 


We apply a terrific heat by using super-heated 
steam. Thus we make them more digestible than 
if you baked them all night in a home oven. 

Van Camp’s are an every-day food—a_ food 
that all can eat, and that all people like. They 
contain—with the pork—every food element re- 
quired by the human body. They are richer tha 
beef in nutriment, and they cost but a third as 
much 

The _ best possible 


way to cut down on your 


meat bill is to serve beans that your people like 


an(amps 


banat —— pork “BEANS 


The National Dish 





3ut don’t judge Van Camp's by other ready- 
baked beans. Compare them 
note the difference yourself. 


with others a 

We pay for our white beans—picked out |} 
hand—four times cost. W 
spend for tomato of whole, vi: 
ripened tomatoes—five times what common sau: 
costs. 


what some beans 


sauce—made 


It is worth insisting on Van Camp's to get suc! 


beans as these. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 
Established 
1861 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Ask the agent: “How heated?” 


People are fast learning the differ- 
ence between a house equipped 
with old fashioned heating methods 
j or inferior apparatus and the home- 
making qualities of a house fitted 
with ideal heating. They shun 
one and seek the other. The 
living, renting and sales value of 
any building, large or small, is 
st vastly increased by 


\ . Look into the Heating Question before you rent or buy. 


\ * 

The several hundred thousands of these outfits 
installed all over America and Europe are so 
X comfortably, economically, cleanly and health- 


fully warming the occupants of all classes’ of 
RADIATORS 












































BOILERS buildings that buyers and renters are now insist- 
d ently demanding them. These outfits of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators save so much in coal and cleaning, in time and temper, in 
health and happiness, and without rusting or repairs, that they quickly repay their cost. In all the 
world they have no equal—hence the wide use by and high endorsement of all eminent engineers 
and architects in every civilized country where heating is needed. 


ADVANTAGE 16: The phenomenal success of IDEAL Boilers is also largely due to the fact that they 
are made in sections so that even their largest parts can be carried through an ordinary size doorway. 
For this reason they can be quickly put in old buildings without disturbing the occupants. In fact, 
in unmodernized or old types of houses they can be erected, including the necessary 
piping and radiators, without the necessity of removing the stoves or hot-air furnace 
until the new heating outfit is ready to fire up. They can be quickly erected in 
wintry weather when the old, crude heaters get badly worn or collapse. Ask for 
catalog “Ideal Heating’’ which tells all the advantages. 


Prices are now so attractive that 
no one can longer afford to put 
up with the nuisance or run the 
risks of old-fashioned heating 
methods. Tell us kind of building 
you wish to heat—c/d or new— 
farm or city—inquiries cordially 
welcomed—and put you under no 
obligation to buy. Every promi- 
nent architect and every heating 


A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. A No. C-241 IDEAL Boiler and ss5 engineer recommend exclusively IDEAL Boilers 
of 3#-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, P 4 and AMERICAN 
costing the owner $115, were used costing the owner $250, were used the IDEAL Boiler and AMERI Radi ators keep 8 








to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot- Water heat this cottage. CAN Radiator. They cost no mew house new and 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. more than inferior apparatus. cause an old house 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- 3 to have its life and 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. Accept no substitute. value prolonged. 


scrrmus™ AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY “"ssc5*" 
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he sweep of an idea is not a matter of geogra- 

/ phy. Start something in Boston and you get 

the echo in Bombay. It is an idea that makes 
neighbors of us all. 

In the farthest corner of the world you find the 
Gillette Safety Razor—introduced by Army and Navy 
officers, tourists, capitalists, business men. 

The Gillette now has great sales agencies in India 
and China. Men there have been stropping and hon- 
ing for five thousand years. It’s time they were 
awakening. How long will you cling to obsolete 
shaving methods? 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 70 W. Second Street, Boston 
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Seven hundred thousand men bought Gillettes last 
year. We expecta million new customers in 1910. 

Wake up! Get a Gillette! Make a good front. 
Look the world in the face. A Gillette shave every 
morning is more than a material comfort—it’s a moral 
brace—gives you a new grip on the Day’s work. 

The Gillette is for sale everywhere. It costs $5, 
but it lasts a lifetime. 

Write and we'll send you a pamphlet—Dept. B. 


King Cb Mille 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 70 W. Second Street, Boston 
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Barnum said the public liked 
to be humbugged. I never 
believed it. I’ve brought a 
good many businesses to suc- 
cess on the other basis. The 
Makaroff Cigaret business is 
one of them. 


I said eight years ago that the 
American public was tired of being 
exploited on cigarets, J was tired of 
it, and had been for quite a while, 
and I am just a good average person, 
with enough human naturein me to 
be very much like eighty millions of 
my neighbors. 

Ihave enough faithinmyneighbors, 
too, to believethey are mostly natural- 
born connoisseurs—once they are 
given a chance to discriminate. AndI've 
proven it. 

No other people on earth are as keen for -the 

best of everything as the Americans—and no other 

country has betn so consistently given the worst of it 
on a lot of things. 

Iam acigaret manufacturer only because I was first 
a cigaret smoker and I got tired of smoking the stuff that was 
offered to intelligent smokers in this country. I wanted a 
cigaret that I could smoke all day if I felt like it, without de- 
veloping a ‘craving,’ orinducing the nervousfess or depression 
that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. I found such cigarets in Russia, where every- 

body smokes cigarets all the time, and in the other Continental countries, where 

everybody smokes Russian cigarets, I imported them for a long time, but it was 
difficult to keep enough on hand to supply myself and my friends—(and my friends 
_ multiplied pretty rapidly through these cigarets.) k 
I acquired the knowledge, the right, and the workmen, to duplicate these cigarets 
in America, and I am duplicating them. absolutely. 
The reason for the difference between these cigarets and others lies mostly in a 
difference in the manufacturer's point of view. 


I have always believed that if we produced the quality, the pub- 
lic would produce the sales. And that faith has been justified. 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


are just like Makaroff advertising—good, honest, straightforward stuff. We have now introduced the goods so 
thoroughly to dealers that you can get them almost anywhere in the best cigar stores, hotels, cafes, dining cars, 
etc. Any dealer who hasn't got them cari get them quickly from. his local jobber. If he doesn’t want to, we will 
supply you promptly, by mail, on receipt of the dealer’s name and address, or simply his address, so that we may 
investigate his reason for refusal. 


If you do not like these cigarets at the first trial, remember that they are mighty different from what you are 
accustomed to, and that the difference is all in your favor. Take time to get alittle used to them and you will find 
out just what we mean. 

Makaroffs are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild tobacco, untouched by anything whatever to give them artificial 


flavor, sweetness, or to make them burn. You will find that youcan smoke as many as you want of them without 
any of the nervouness, depression or “‘craving”’ that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. 


Pure tobacco won't hurt you. You may not be used toit, and you may not like the first Makaroff, but you'll like 
the second one better, and you'll stick to Makarofts forever if you once give them a fair chance. We have built 
this business on quality in the goods and intelligence in the smoker—a combination that simply can’t lose. We 
waited quite a while, but it has won in ourcase and won big. The result is, that 


"This is a Makaroff year—nearly everybody smokes them now" 
Makaroffs are 15 cents and a quarter in boxes of ten. $1.50 to $6.00 for 100’s. 


At , At 
Your atk = C2atarrnu Your 
Dealer's Dealer's 

Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass, 
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What moves the gas-forming ele- 


for ment from the beans so that 


only the food elements re- 

the Next main. Pa 
This makes it possible and 
Meal agreeable for permet or 
young—to enjoy this remark- 
able food, which more than 


complies with all Pure Food 
Laws of the world. 


Easily and quickly served 
from the can, hot or cold, 
Snider Pork & Beans are 
rich in energy-giving material 
you know beans analyze 


84 % NUTRIMENT 


It is a well-known scientific 
fact that beans are more 
nourishing and wholesome 
than meat and cost much less. 





The problem was to pre- 
pare beans so that the irritat- 
ing elements were removed. 


A plate of steaming delicious This has been accomplished 


in “Snider-Process” Pork & 
Snider waa 7 
Pork & Beans 


‘It’s the Process” 
and a club. sandwich (or 


fresh bread and butter) etc. 








But the principal item is 
the Snider Pork and Beans— 
a delightful, easily digested 
food which affords every 
element of nourishment in 
the most agreeable, appetiz- 


ing form. 





The “Snider- Process” re- Try this dainty lunch. 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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CUTICUR 
SOAP 


A lifetime of disfigurement and 
suffering often results from the 
neglect, in infancy or childhood, 
of simple skin affections. In the 
prevention and treatment of minor 
eruptions and in the promotion of 
permanent skin and hair health, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 


ment are absolutely unrivaled. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ag” 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 
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Eskay’s Food was | 
substituted for mother’s | 


milk when this husky 


little fellow was two months old. 


Ten feedings of ESKAY'’S and 
our book for mothers—“How to 
Care for the Baby” free 


His picture tells the story. | 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH C€O..440 Arch St., Philadelphia 
‘I la 























MENNEN’S 
FLESH TINT TALCUM 


This New Mennen Toilet Prep- 
aration will make instant appeal to 
every woman who for any reason 
cannot use a white powder. 

Flesh Tint can be used by the 
woman with a high color and the 
woman with a delicate complexion 
with equal benefit. It supplies all 
the comfort and healthfulness of Men- 
nen’s Borated Talcum, yet blends 
so perfectly with the natural com- 
plexion that it is invisible. 

Flesh Tint is 
the Final Touch to a 


Woman’s Toilet 


Mennen’s Flesh Tint is a Pink Talcum 
—Not a Rouge 


Flesh Tint sustains the high standard of quality which 
has made all of Mennen’s Toilet Preparations uni- 
versally famous for purity and delicacy. 


Mennen’s Flesh Tint 


is to be had at all- dealers, or mailed on receipt of 25c 


postpaid. Sample Free. 
& Gerhard Mennen Company 
4 








Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the Celebrated Mennen’s Borated 


Trade Mark Talcam Toilet Powder 
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The most sKillful Catsup Chef 





In all the world is at your service in every bottle of 


Snider Tome Catsup 


For overa quarter of a century Snider Quality in Catsup has been the World’s Best 
—every bottle produced has not only maintained, but extended its enviable reputation. 





The fine color of Snider Catsup comes from the perfectly ripe, selected tomatoes 
of which it is made, without one particle of artificial coloring. 





The unequaled flavour—mild, sweet and teeming with an aromatic, spicy zest— 
i; that of the luscious fruit reduced to a heavy body and blended with the world’s 
choicest pure spices. , 

Snider Catsup does not turn dark in neck of bottle—but keeps perfect'y through 
its own perfection of materials and methods of manufacture, without chemical 
preservatives of any kind. Ail Snider products comply with all Pure Food Laws. 

Snider Catsup is healthful, doctors claiming that the mild acidity of perfect 
tomatoes is an aid to digestion, and can be used freely by old and young. 

A juicy steak, a toothsome roast, chops, game or a plate of pork and beans are 
made more appetizing by Snider Tomate Catsup, and it adds a charming flavour to 
salads, sauces, gravies, soup, etc. 

Sometime—somewhere—someone may produce a catsup the equal of Snider’s, 
but no one will ever make better 


“It’s the Process” 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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wenty thousand trained 
nurses use Kingsford’s.— 
| For Custards, Blanc Mange, 
| Charlotte Russe and the little 
| dainties an invalid needs they 
say that nothing can take 
the place of 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


Onthe home table there is always 
a welcome for these light, digest- 

ible desserts. How to make them 
told in our remarkable little Cook 
Book K, over 160 recipes. It is free; 
' send for it today. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 













MEMORY 








the BASIS 

of ALL 

KNOWLEDGE 

Telescope Crown Regulation Shape You areno greater intellectually than your memory. Send 
Style No. 100, Crown 3} in. Style No. 101, Crown 3 & 3} in. coday for my free neat HOW TO REMEMBER’’—Paces, Names 

Brim 2} in. Brim 2} to 8 in mi od oe elo _~ Will, Concentration, Self-Confidence, Conversation 

° meee peak ing. taba oe me. Sent absolutely FREE—Addrees 

Our representatives gather these hats direct from | , 

South American natives. We shape and trim them 'n| DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL. 909 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 








New York to 1910 styles. They’re wonderful values, no Middle- 
man’s Profits—you buy direct from the maker. 
Style No. 100-.-Soft Telescope Crown, smart 
and stylish, for the up-to-date young man. 
Style No. 101.-Regulation Panama Shape, 
for the more conservative man. 

They’re light, they’re cool, they’re durable and 
they’re a mighty fine’ hat. Order at once, stating stvle and 
size. Hats sent | express prepaid to any part of the world on 
receipt of price. Catalogue - other styles and prices of both 
men’s and women’s hats sent on request. Your old Panama 
renovated and reblocked as good as new for $2.00. 

CULEBRA HAT CO., Panama Hat Gathevers and Distributors 

Department R, 11-13 Waverly Piace, New York City 





I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Tf you ure honest and ‘ambitious write me to- 
day. No matter where you live or what your 
occupation, L will teach youthe Real Estate 
business by mail; appoint you Special Repre- 
sentative of my & »ympany in your town; start 
ee in a profitable business of your own, and 
1elp you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars 
Free. Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


VENTRILOGUISM — 


Learned by any Man or Boy at i Home. Small cost. Send today 2c stamp for E. R. Marden, Prest. x th D.c. 
particulars aod proof. 0. A. SMITH, I Room m C52, 823 Bigelow St, Peori Peoria, it i. 


2 4 DETROIT . : $295 Engine only, with- 
\ out Electrical or 

s . ENGINE Boat Equipment 
Other sizes at proportionate prices in stock ready Crankshaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces 
toship. Bingle cylindere pet, 2 to8h. p.z ground. Adjustable steel connecting rod, Water- 
double cylinders, 8 to 20 h. four cylin. proof ignition system. For your launch, sailboat, 
ders, 50 h. p. Engines start chet crank- rowboat, sternwheel boat or railroad track car. 
ing. No cams, nosprockets, only three mov- 2),000 satisfied users. Free catalog and testimoni- 
ing parts. All engines counterbalanced. No als. a —— wanted in every 
vibration. 8 vecial fuel injector burns gasoline, boating community, sial wholesale price 
kerosene, coal oil, alcohol, naphtha distillate, on first outfit sold. Sent on 30 dave’ trial. (49) 
Plastic white bronze bearings .(no cheap DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


Itt used). 1317 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, e* U.S. A. 
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The JOYS of LIFE 


Are most fully appreciated by those who are blessed with perfect health. 


ANHEUSER BUSc}. 


Produces 


APPETITE, HEALTH and VIGOR 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - - - St. Louis, Mo. 
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E@y MA ADVANTAGES OF CREX 


? 
I know you will be pleased with CREX. It is a perfect 
flcor covenng in every respect. 

When you consider the work it saves in keeping it clean; 
| that it will not hold dust and germs like woolen 
| s 7 eS carpets; it always looks well no matter how much 
j & Neat wear you give it; is always appropriate and 

' = blends with almost every decoration, besides being 
; economical in price—you would make a mistake 
not to order it. 
I couldn't offer you any other floor covering with as 
8 full a combination of good features. A great many people 
are discarding their woolen carpets and rugs and substituting 
CREX< ; they find it to their advantage. Be sure, though, you 
get the genuine —the one bearing the CRESS label. 


RUGS— In all sizes of exclusive designs and beautiful colors. 
CARPETS—Solid colors—plain and striped effects—in all widths. 
Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Department Stores 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET B BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
"CREX CARPET COMPANY, 377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




























REDUCE YOUR FLESH Sam = 

flest shin any part of fth Sy awd et accel wwe > MEO Seer | 

figure, by wearing e -——" - S pn -gndwind- _~*7 - 
es — " 3 KOSMEO' proof complexion. Price , KOSM (0 


at all —— or by mail = | 
ple of Kosmeo Cream, Kosmeo Face 
Powderand 64-page book on the com- 


Medicated Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 















They are very comfortable and never fail Eau plexion and hairsent free. Address 
to a comp ish tt Ne desi red result. They are a Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 
worn by the »yalty of srope and the So 
ty of America. 1494 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Neck and Chin Bands, ‘+B bd B 99? 
aunnen = Gin onnie Boy’’ and a 
Chin only - « « «+ = 2.00 


Beautiful Cart 


Als o union s sits, ae ckets stockings, etc., for the 
purpose af: re a icing lesh anywhere desired. In- 
valuable to tl fie eri ring i ) Rheumatism. Fifty stylish designs of Children’s 
tutus dma ti ers sther particulars. Carts to choose from in our famous 
3 Tony Pony Line. Oarts positively can- 
DR. JEANNE WALTER not tipover. Thoroughbred Shetland, 
PATENTEE city broken, gentle and perfectly eafe, 


comes with the cart. We furnish outfit 
. complete —pony, harness and cart. 
Write t day for illustrated « cates og **b,” showing entire line. 


The Michigan —————"_) The Michigan Buggy Co. 181 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich 


Suite 503, 55 W. 33d Street, New York 
San Franciseo,Cal.: 166 Geary Street 























Is a combination of the 
active principles of cod liver 
oil and peptonate of iron, 
the two most famous tonics, 
made without oil, and very 
palatable—that is why it is 


BY FAR THE BEST STRENGTHENING TONIC 


for feeble old people, delicate children, convalescents, and all 
run-down persons. Alsoto counteract chronic coughs, colds and bronchitis. 


arguercapincorus §=§=6S AMPLE FREE = Sitttns cosron, mace. 
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HAT old chair in the attic—not used because of its dilapidated 

appearance, still not relegated to the ash heap or fed to the furnace because 

of the tender memories surrounding it—“grandfather’s chair’’—can be trans- 

formed into a beautiful piece of furniture fit to grace any room in the house— 
an antique. It’s but one of the many things in your home that you can 


WITH 


JAPALAG 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Jap-a-lac is made in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear, and can be used on anything 
of wood or metal on everything from cellar to garret. 
The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem ef ‘‘What shall I 
do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined?’’ Your painter can 
do it at little expense or you can doit yourself. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by 
Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting in- Our Green Label Line of clear var- 
formation and beautiful color card. Free on request. If 
your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 10c. to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter- tured. Its use insures perfect results. 


pint can of any color (except Gold which is 25c) to any 4 
point in the United States. Ask your paint dealer. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Th fas 5 5587 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O. 
e Jap Chap 
Jap-a-lac stands for Highest Quality in colored varnishes. 
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30,000 MILES 
Through Europe, Canada and Mexico 


A lady in Indianapolis writes, ‘‘ Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream is the only PERFECT one. I have used it for § 
years with great satisfaction. It cleanses the skin perfectly 
and leaves it soft, with no sensation of greasiness. 1 consider it 

a necessity when traveling and have carried it with me more than 
30,000 miles,—through Canada, Mexico and all over Europe. Put 
up in tubes it is a marvel of safety, lightness and compactness, as well 
as excellence. However limited my trip, a tube of Daggett , Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream is always included.’” (Name on request. ) 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S| 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


** The Kind That Keeps” 
s a perfect skin cleanser. You can prove this for yourself. Wash your face with soap and water. Then spread 
Daggett & Ramsdel!l’s Perfect Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth, and wipe the surface you have just washed. 
The cloth will be black with dirt. This experiment demonstrates the limitations of soap and water, 
and proves the efficiency of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. It is essential-to a dainty 
woman's toilet—very refreshing and soothing. It clears the complexion, heals 
chaps, and prevents roughness and premature wrinkles. Each year it is more evi- 
cent that “The touch of time falls lightly on the face that is massaged daily with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream.’ Sold everywhere. Traveler's Tubes, 10c. 


SAMPLE MAILED FREE 


Including Booklet, ‘‘Beware the Finger of Time,” with illustrated lessons on how to massage. 
Ask your dealer for Vielette Rice a new toilet water of rare quality 




























up. Jars, 35c. up. 








im. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, | Dept. c,| D. & R. Building, NEW YORK ff, 


CAN BE A NURSE R. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 


CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 

















— 3 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 

g ss Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
3 3 §) every blemish on beauty, and defies detec 

> = tion. It has stood the test of 60 years, 
3 and is so harmless we taste it 

Ler] s a to be sure it is properly made 
= 35 fm Accept no counterfeit of simi 

3 ° lar name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 

° said to a lady of the haut-ton 

zZ (a patient) ‘‘As you ladies will 





use them, I recommend 

*Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of all_ the 
Skin preparations.’’ For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 













If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $30 a week. we offer you advantages not 
given by any other school: the oldest schvol ; est 
cost; home study ; five courses from which to choose; 
you startany ny a seneee instructors; 
diploma recognize: doctors; NO MORE 
STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 
ERLY TRAINED. ‘Gigiasers practical nurses and hospital graduates 
accepted, You are entitled to School ef Write today for booklet telling all about 


‘pursing. sent free. School of Nursing, 1206-46 Van Buren Si St., Chicago 


Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 













a= ; 
C We will send for your approval a genuine 4 karat, com- ¥ 
mercial white, perfect ond, in any style 14 karat solid F 
o gold mounting, express prepaid, for $30—$5 down and $3 per ( 
7~ month; or a % karat diamond of like quality for $60; $10 YU} 
down and $5 per month. 4 If you are interested in a reliable 

watch, we offer a gentleman’s O. F. 12, 16 or 18 size, or lady’s 6 size, plain 
or engraved, 20-year guaranteed gold filled case, fitted with genuine 
Elgin or Waltham movement at $12.50; $3 down, $1.50 per month. 


wee agg Oot meme 
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*93” HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 


Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 
Your Money Back if it Doesn't 


Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexalk Stores 


They are in nearly 3000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 





UNITED DRUG COMPANY. 431093 LEON STREET. BOSTON, MASS 
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From $10. to $50.9 a Day 


CAN BE MADE WITH INTERNATIONAL CIGAR VENDING MACHINES 


You Can Make 


a splendid, sure and regular income 
on an investment of a thousand 
dollars and upward, according to 
size of territory covered, and se- 
cure monopoly of the cigar busi- 
ness of your town or county by 
owning and operating ten or more 


International Cigar Vending Machines 


The first and only perfect working automatic coin-in-the-slot cigar vending machine. Ncver fails—infallible delivery—never makes mis- 
takes—exposes bad coins and delivers every cigar in perfect condition. So simple it never gets out of order. No clerk hire—no store rent—no 
Government license required——works 24 hours out of 24 every day in the year. 


Doesn’t interfere with your other business's 227 35 bout 9 {87 required to look: after Plant 


of 100 machines. If you have a thousand dollars or 
more to invest, put it into International Cigar Vending Machines and insure yourself 


> We will sell you a number of machines, give you the exclusive right to operate them in your choice 
A n Income for Life. of towns or counties if not already sold and protect you from competition for all time to come. 


Quick Action Necessary Live investors everywhere are rapidly taking up desirable towns and counties. WRITE 


TO-DAY (before somebody else gets the territory you want) for full information, des- 
scriptive booklet. Over 12.000 machines now being operated. State what territory you desire. 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet or any St. Louis bank about our reliability and the capital back of our business. 
INTERNATIONAL VENDING MACHINE CoO. 223 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
— 


: The oldest and test sehoeol. Instruction by mafl 

adapted toeveryone. Recognized by courts and 

~ ——_ = Experienced and competent instruct- 

G 4 Takes spare time only. Three courses— 

Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 

practice. Will better your con- . 

dition and prospects in business. 

\y®D Students and graduates every- 
where. 


3 AT Full particulars and 
Doni tainty Sayer tows absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in y Payment Plan Free. 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own The Sp le 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spena months a School 
as ‘vith old systems. oyd’s Syllabic pyepem is easy to 
816  Majentio Bide. Detroit, Mich. *~ 
































learn—easy to wiite—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—nc shading 
asin other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 

Th st system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railro 
gore. ministers, teachers, physicians, 












EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual! Home In- 
struction. Superior equipment. xpert aneruasers. 
} Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial returns guaran’ 


Write f rticulars ARTI am §& of fine instruments on 
, and Mandsome Art Book. FREE OUT supplies to eaca student. | 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART pie 1899) 
~— _- Al6 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek Lic, eet 

WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. CHURCHILL’s Formula) and 

WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


oats NERVE FORCE 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment known to med 
ical science for restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best oi their kind 
id contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Pris, ONE DOLLAR pr Bet, Noy Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have prescribed Winchester’s H ypophosphites in cases of consumption, Set, Ge marasmus, et 


with the happiest results, having found them superior to all others.—S. H. TEWKSB D., Portland, M 
I have used Winchester’s Hypophosphites in several very severe cases of consumption, with the best possible results.— F. CRANG, M. D., Centreville, N.¥ 
Winchester’s Hypo P »hosphites not only act as absorbents but repair and retard the waste of tissue.—-H. F. DE WEES, M. D., New Y ork. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—-ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professor of Organ 
Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


wg it a ee Winchester & Co., 761 Beekman Bldg.,N. Y. (Est. 50 years.) 
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theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other s . Our graduates hold high grade positions 
‘ ere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 
Oo NDENCE SCHOOLS 
¥4vU - Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, IIL 
— : 
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“What other men have accomplished through I. C. S. help f can. If the I. C. S. 
has raised the salaries of these men, it can raise mine. [!f it has bettered 
‘their positions it can better mine. To me, I. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEED.’ ”’ 


Get the “I Can Succeed” spirit, for the I. C. S. cam raise your salary—whether you’re 4 
dollar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a long-hour man or a short-hour man, a young man 
or an old man, an inside man or an outside man, 
ot whether you live’ in Europe, Asia, Africa, 

America or Australia. 


On .an average, 300 students every month VOLUN- 
TARILY report better positions and salaries as the direct INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
result of 1. C. S. help. During February the number Box 850 Seranton, Pa. 
was 325. Men already in good positions have gone Please explain, without further obligation on my 
still higher through /. C. S. help. Failures have become pa Tgp ene the pasties Seles Sen 
Successes through I. C. S. help. There’s an I. C. S. a rae 
way for you—to learn what it is, mark and mail the ieee Rice. Lighting Bapt. 


attached coupon today, Advertising Man Mech. Engineer 
Show Card Writer Pinmber & Steam Fitter 
Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 


e °¢@ " 

An I. C. S. Training Comes Easy. CommercialLaw] Civil Engineer 
Designer & Craftsman Arebtsedt Peenghtenen 
If you can read and write the I. C. S. will go to you y= ae ie tata, 
in your spare time and train you for a well-paid position Textile Mill Supt. Banking 
in your chosen line of work. No hurrying, no waiting, ae a oe ol 
no rigid rules—everything made clear and simple. ° Mechan, Draughtsman Poultry Farming 
matter what time of day or night your spare time comes 
the I. C. S. is ready when YOu’ E ready. Mark the 
coupon. 

Get in the SUCCESS class. Mark the coupon 
NOW. Doing so costs you nothing and entails no 


obligation. 
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You would quickly condemn a stylish shoe with a roughly 
finished seam — why overlook the eyelets ? There are from 
six to twenty-four of these little servants in each shoe. 
They are very important. When worn “ brassy" they mar 
the appearance of your foot quite as much as a shabby toe 
or heel. 


Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 


ARE THE ONLY shoe eyelets made with tops of solid 
color, They retain their bright, new appearance long 
after the shoes are worn out. They simply 


CAN’T WEAR “BRASSY” 


When next buying shoes look for the little diamond 
shaped “@ trade mark which is slightly raised on 
the surface of the eyelets as shown above. Be particular. 
Its presence is a guarantee of shoe 
quality — an assurance that the 
manufacturer wants to give you 
the best there is. 





Ask your dealer about them, or 
write us for descriptive booklet. 
It’s interesting 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 


Boston, Mass. 











: electricity or city gas, cheaper than kero- 
sene or candies. Steady, white, brilliant; ¥c per hour. 
Burns 97% air. Lighted or extinguished by pull of chain. 
No smoke, no soot, no odor, no grease, no wicks to trim 

ht A2%solutely 

homes, stores ae hotel: bli 
.c le je 

ron ai F * mic d ready, Cranyene te install, Write now 
for free booklet and make selection from our numerous artistic sty!es 
Exclusive territory and bie money for good ents. We help you sel! 
-GILLETT LIGHT CO., 220 Mi St., Chicago, U.S.A. 

1898. Paid-in Capital $100,000.00 


New “Flanders” Designs Now Ready 


In ADDITION to over 100splen- : 
did MISSION designs, our latest 
catalog shows 50 superb new 
pieces in FLANDERS—entirely 
original. Quarter-Sawn White 
Oak is used in both styles, and, 
because we sell direct 
from factory to you, 
















































you save over half on 


SEC TIONAL 
C FURNITURE r 
WRITE TODAY for 62 pace catalog, mailed 
free, showing these 150 pieces, from $3.50 up. 
Guaranteed—your money back if you say so. 
. 
Come-Packf Furniture Co. 
529 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


STALLMAN’S DRESSER TRUNK 


Easy to get at everything without dis 
turbinganything. No fatiguein packing 
and unpacking. Light, strong, roomy 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 
more thana good boxtrunk. Hand Riv- 
eted; strongest trunk made. In small 
room servesas chiffonier.C.O.D.privilege 
of examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 108 E. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


Seana’ offers either of the rin vi 
j : THE TELKA DIAMOND co. (Not. Inc.) the world’s nae es teeta, 
Ms , price $3.00). This amount hardly pays for the workmanship alone, but we are making this sacrifice as an 
advertisement, and, therefore, only sell one article to each customer. 

| The Telka Diamond, thanks to its hich merits and great brilliancy, is acknowledged by experts the world 
over as the finest and most wonderful of all imitations. 

We guarantee that the Telka Diamond will retain its brilliancy. 

As this great sacrificing sale is only for the month of May, you will kindly send your orders at once, and 
same will receive our immediate attention. 
| Take advantage of this great offer, as it is an opportunity of a lifetime. 




























a= 


Money will readily be refunded if our goods are not as represented. Send for our special catalogue. 


THE TELKA DIAMOND CO., 76 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II!. 


e —_ Complete with Engine 50 
@ m@— 14it. Launch “eis $94 
“Re... - wn, 16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices, 








including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting Cabin Cruisers 

the latest design. Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped 
with the simplest motors made; start without cranking; ten-year-old child can run 
them. Boats and engines fully guaranteed. Let us send you testimonials from some 
of our 12,500 satisfied owners. We are the world’s largest power boat manufacturers. 
Our free consultation department can give you valuable, money-saving information 
: = : Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog and D trating Agents’ Propositi (32) 
a e DETROIT BOAT CO., 1113 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH- 
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Get Our New Book of Plans 


“‘Low Cost Modern Homes”? 2°) oe ee 


Contains over one hundred new designs of practic 





il homes from $1,500 





to § ), giving floor plans, exterior views, st ot each house and 
price of plans. This book sells regularly for $1.00, but you can get it 
for 25 cents and 10 cents 7 


postage. 
We will save you two-thirds of the usual architect's fee and 
guarantee satisfaction. We have planned over 6,000 homes 
throughout the world, and in every case saved money for our 
customers. 








Design No. 52—Costing about $2,200. Blue-print plans 
of this House, Complete, for only $10.00 





“Palatial Modern Homes.”’"—Contains double houses, flats and large 
dwellings, from $3,500 to $20, Sent for 25 cents and 12 cents postage. 
“Cottages and Bungalows.”’—This book has ¢ designs of small 
houses costing $300 to $9,000, and will be mailed to any address for 25 
cents and 5 cents postage. 


“California Bungalows.”’—Contains 60 first-class bungalows, from 


p. The best book of its kind published. Price 25 cents and 5 
cents postage. 
OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, $1.00 
Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to “‘Art in Architecture,"’ a 


monthly magazine devoted to the home 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SONS, Architects 
459 Murray Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















DIAMONDS 


$ 5.00 “Per Carat 


Who wouldn't buy one at that price if he could? Yet $5 per carat is 

all we ask for our new Synthetic White Sapphire, which is practically 

the same as a Diamond. It is the wonder of the scientific world. As 

brilliant as the Diamond and so hard 100 years wear will not dim its 

Loose or set in Rings, Studs, Earrings and Scarf Pins. Sent 
Send for Booklet now 


WM. COMERFORD, _ 6 S. Division Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















» .Riegers. 
Flower Drops 


TREDE MAOH OEUISTERED 


Lasts Longer Than 
Any Other Perfume 


The most exquisite perfume science ever pro- 
duced. Made from the flowers by a new pro- 
cess; contains no alcohol; a single drop dif- 
fuses the odor of a thousand blossoms and lasts 
for weeks, An appropriate gift at any time, 
A Bottle for $1.50 that willlast for months 

at druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
check, stamps, currency or money_order. 

Sodors: Lily of Valley, Violet, Rose, Crab- 
apple, Orange Blossom. Each bottle in a 
unique turned, polished maple case. Money 
refunded if this is not the finest perfume you 
ever used. SAMPLES FREE if you will send 
us the name of your druggist. 
























PAUL RIEGER, 174 ist St., San Francisco 


Riesers“nisiPerfumes | 


“Made where the flowers grow” 









| 
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| Elbert Hubbard Says: 


“Hit your Ostermoor before 
ten-thirty (at night) or it is 
you for the toboggan.” 


Look for the label and the name Ostermoor woven in the binding 


Sound sleep means restored 
strength and the reserve power 
necessary to do things. The 
moment you lie down on an 





| 





Ostermoor’ 








the only consciousness you have 
is that of absolute comfort, and 
the sensation blends quickly in- 
to sound, refreshing slumber. 
One million people know 
this. Join the army of Oster- 
moor Sound-Sleepers. 
Compressing the 


Ostermoor sheets 
by hand 







(TRADE-MARK 
Bes. US. Par. Of) 


Send for Free Book and Samples 


The Ostermoor is not for sale at stores generally, but 
there’s an Ostermvor dealer in most places—the livest 
merchant intown. Write us and 
we'll give you his name. But don’t 
take chances with imitations at 
other stores— make sure you're 
getting the genuine Ostermoor— 
our trade-mark label is your guar- 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
4'.6"—45 lbs. $15.00 


4'.0"—40 Ibs. 13.35] antee. We will ship you a mat- 
3'_6"—35 lbs. 11.70] tress by express, prepaid, same 
3'_0"—30 eg 10.00 oy yous sens = peneenes by ns. 

. . . when we have no dealer or he has 
2'-6"—25 lbs. 8.35] none in stock. Sleep on an Oster- 


moor Mattress fora month—then, 
if for any reason you’re dissatis- 
fied, we’ll return every penny of 
your money. 


Ostermoor & Co., 150 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


All 6 ft. 3 in. long. 
In two parts, 50c. extra 
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You Who Drink 
Unwisely 


Why hesitate in taking steps to overcome a 
false appetite? Over-indulgence in liquor is 
the result of constitutional weakness. Often 
this is originally induced by wilful drinking. A 
continued excessive drinking, however, is not a 
matter of the will, but of the body. It 
physical, not a 
subject to medical treatment. 





is a 


mental condition—therefore, 


Oppenheimer Treatment} 


ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


Entirely without harmful after-effects is the 
Oppenheimer Treatment. Its splendid virtue 
lies is the fact that it goes direct to the cause. 
It removes the unnatural craving for liquor by 
giving perfect physical balance. 

Some of the country’s most representative 
men have taken the Oppenheimer Treatment. 
Hundreds of business men have done so, sen- 
sibly realizing the advantages of abstinence. 
All knew that the most positive way to abstain 
from stimulants was to eliminate desire for 
their use. And they chose the Oppenheimer 
Treatment because of its practical thoroughness. 


Administered Through Your 
Physician 

Your own physician administers the Oppen- 
heimer Treatment. It is never put in the hands 
of the patient. Thus, the utmost in effective- 
ness is assured and possible misuse obviated. 

Nor will the taking of this treatment interfere 
at all with your business or social duties. It is 
wonderfully simple, and its benefits are felt 
within 24 hours. 

Absolute professional confidence is observed 


Deaf People Now 
Hear Whispers 


Wireless Telephones 
for the Ears 


They make the Deaf hear distinctly. 

They are out of sight when worn. Wilson's Ear 
Drums are to weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight 

They are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses are sight 
magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking off the strain—thc 
strain of trying to hear dim sounds. 

And they can be worn for weeks at a time, because the) 
are ventilated, and so softin the ear holes they are not fe!t 
even when the head rests on the pillow. 

These little telephones make it easy for 
a Deaf person to hear weak sounds, 
just as spectacles make it easy to 
read fine print. And the longer one 
wears them the better the hearing 
grows. Because they rest up and 
strengthen the ear nerves. 

~ By making the sounds louder, it 
is easy to understand without trying 
and straining. They 
make Deaf people cheer- 
ful and comfortable. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums 
make sounds strike hard 
on the center of the hu- 
man ear drum, instead of 
spreading out weakly all 
over the surface. 

Deafness from any 
cause, earache, buzzing 
noises in the head, raw and running 
ears, broken ear drums, and other ear 
troubles are relieved and cured by 
these little wonder-workers. 

Asensible book about Deafness 
tells how they are made and has printed in 
it letters from hundreds of people who were 
deaf but who now hear. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Tele- 









graph Operators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and 

Foundries — tell how their hearing was brought back to 

. almost instantly, by the proper use of Wilson's Ear 
rums., 

This book has been the means of making 326,000 Deaf 
people hear again. It will be mailed free to you if you 
merely write a post card for it to-day. Get the free book for 

roof. You owe it to yourself and to your friends to learn 
ow to be well. 





by the Oppenheimer Institute in all its dealings. 
Only your physician needs share in the knowl 
edge that you are taking treatment. You should 
feel no more hesitancy about it than you would 
in administering to any other bodily ill. 

Ask your doctor about the Oppenheimer | | 
Treatment. In the meantime, cut out the cou- 
pon and send today. 


prenssesnnesnnnennne OO)U PO Noseeessenseenasernat | 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE | 
| 
| 





317 West 57th Street, New York 


strictest confidence, and under 
ls of the Oppenheimer Treatment. 


Kindly send me in 
plain cover, deta 





Name 


\ddress 





| but 1-carat, $7.76 


Mexican Diamond Importing Co., Dept. ESS, Las Cruces, New Mex. 


Write for it to-day to the Wilson Ear Drum Co., 960 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 


MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
Look as Well 
Wear as Well 
Cost 80% Less 


Than Genuine 
Diamonds 


Experts can seldom distinguish between the two. Mexican Diamonds 
stand acid tests, are beautifully cut and polished, and guaranteed perma- 
nently brilliant. To prove our claims, we willsend for FRFE examina- 
tion, by express, C. O. D., at Special Introductory Prices, No. 2500 
Ladies’ Tiffany Ring, 4-carat Mexican Diamond, $4.98. No. 2501, same, 
No. 2550, Gents’ Round Belcher Ring, }¢-carat, $6.94. 
No. 2551, same, but 1-carat, $11.36, All rings solid géid. State size and 
we will forward ring immediately with guarantee. 10 per cent discount if 
cash accompanies order. If not satisfactory, return in 3 days for refund. 
Write today for Free ttlustrated Catalogue—it will interest you. 
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-$1.5U per line—cash with order. 


Rate:- 
will close May 7th. 


Forms for the June issue 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


No advertisement of less than 4 or more than 12 lines accepted. 
by which time order, 
THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, 158-164 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


copy and remittance must be in our hands. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WE START YOU IN A PERMANENT BUSINESS 
with us and furnish everything. We have new easy sell- 
ng plans and seasonable leaders in the Mail Order line 
to keep our factories busy. No canvassing. Small cap- 
tal. You pay us out of the business. _Large profits. 
Spare time only required. Personal assistance. Write 
for plans, positive proof and sworn 

Mfg. Co., 887 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. 


ST, ART legitimate mail-order mercantile 
your own: possibilities unlimited; cash orders, good 
profits; conducted by eorene. We print your catalogs, 
supply everything; sell you merchandise at y temas 
show you how, on small tel mtg Write for free book- 

and sample cat. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS HOW YOU CAN 
SECURE the actual working plans, the money-making 
systems, schemes and short cuts of 112 great, big, busi- 
ness men—to increase your salary —to boost your profits. 
Book is free. Why not write now? SYSTEM, Dept. 


82-5, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MONEY MAKING Mail 
Anyone can conduct it. Every 
thing furnished. Large line. Free booklet tells how. 
Miller & Co., Dept. R.B., Box 254, Muskegon, Mich. 


COINS, STAMPS Etc. 

WE BUY AND SELL COINS AND STAMPS. A 
postal will bring free booklet R, also selling lists which 
ontain many attractive bargains in coins and stamps. 
Money & Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Royal amp Co., 150 Na: 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
LEARN TO DRAW, constant demand for artists of 
ability. We teach cartooning, caricaturing and illustrating 
by mail. Write for course of instruction and prize compe- 
tition. Nat'l School of Caricature, 153 World B sidg., N.Y. N.Y. 


ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Oratory-Playwriting. We teach these profitable 
and fascinating professions by correspondence, and pre- 
pare you for the stage or speaker’s platform. Our method 
leads to originality and _ success. E xplanatory book, 
“Dramatic Art,” free! Write to-day! Chicago School of 
E locution, 425 Grand Opera House, Chicago, III 


FOR THE DEAF 


THE ACOUSTICON MAKES THE 
INSTANTLY. No trumpet, unsightly 
apparatus. Special instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use throughout the Country. 
Booklet, with the endorsement of those you know, free. 
K. G. TURNER, Pres’t., General Acoustic Co., 1267 
Broadway, New York City. 


FOR WOMEN 
MME. HELENE’S GOLDEN HAIR TONIC kept my 


1air golden and increased its growth. Guaranteed under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act, serial No. 21781. Send 
for particulars. Mme. Flelene, P. O. Box 1890. New 
York City 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Minstrel Material, Speakers, Jokes, Tableaux, Drills, Mu- 
ical Pieces, Entertainments for all Occasions, Make-Up- 
Goods. Catalog Free. T.S.Denison,Pub., Dept. 31, Chicago. 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, Magic 
Lanterns, Slides and similar Wonders for Sale. Catalogue 
Free. We also Buy Magic Machines, Films, Slides, etc., 
Harbach & Co., 809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 


easily made fitting eyeglasses. Write to- 
‘Booklet 53.” Tells how. Easy to learn, 
money making business. National 
Louis. 


CHAUFFEURS and Repair Men. 
Our demand for automobile engineers exceeds #he supply ; 
alls for men of intelligence and mechanical bent, cap- 
able of commanding $100 to $150 monthly upon gradua- 
tion. Resident courses $20 to $60. Home correspondence 
ourses completed by practical road and shop work at 
any of our branches or affiliated schools, highly success- 
ful. Look This Up. Auto Schools of America, 1613 
Michigan Ave., Cilsene, 


statements. 
Y 





business of 





FASCINATING, 


Agency Business at home. 


Order 














DEAF HEAR 


or cumbersome 








BIG money 
lav for free 
Best and _ easiest 
Optical College, St. 


WANTED—1000 





earn $1,000 to $5,000 per year; 
where they can earn $100 
Practical School oi Sales- 
Conn. 


LEARN salesmanship : 
we furnish students positions 
per month while studying. 
marshiov, D2, New Haven, 


PORTRAIT AGENTS WANTED—Guaranteed Cray- 
ons, size 16x20, 4Uc. Frames at your own price. 30 
days’ credit, samples free. We are not in the picture 
and frame trust. We own a large frame factory and sell 
at one-half the price portrait companies can. Our busi- 
ness established 25 years. We can give you steady em- 
ployment. Our big wholesale art catalog with confiden- 
tial prices and instructions mailed free to agents. Wil- 
liams Picture & Frame Co., 2549 Taylor St., Chicago. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at home; 
$10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent prepaid 
to reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 103, Phila., Pa. 

AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 15c, Sheet Pictures 
Ic, Stereoscopes 25c, Views Ic. 30 Days’ Credit. Sam- 
ples and Catalog Free. CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT, 
Dept. 1164, 290 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WE believe we have the best proposition Yor able sales 
agents in America to-day. It is better than an Auto- 
mobile Agency, because we furnish the goods on con- 
signment, and our selling season is twelve months long. 
Exclusive territory to satisfactory parties. We invite 
your thorough investigation. The Bolte & Weyer Co., 
No. 8 E. Michigan St., Chicago. 

$1,500.00 A YEAR for Local Representatives. Last 
year 577 Agents made over $1,500.00 each, selling our 
wonderful everlasting COOKING UTENSILS. An ex- 
cellent proposition for high-class agents. Write to-night. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 110, Lemont, IIl. 

MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES. 
Earn from $100—$500 monthly; pleasant spare time or 
regular work for you. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. PRESS SYNDIC: ATE, San Francisco, Cal. 

AGENTS make big money selling our new ‘gold letters 
for office windows, store fronts and glass signs. Any one 
can put them on. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metz allic Sign Letter Co., 422 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


Traveling Salesmen—Here’s just the side line you are 
seeking; light samples, attractive popular goods priced 
below competition, quick, easy, large sales, big commis- 
sions. Most favorably known line in America. United 
Post Card & Novelty Co., 86 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Become mfrs’. agents and establish 
ness. Make $5.00 a day from the start 
a hustler. Our novel assortment of soaps 
cles are the cleverest stunts yet. Write 
convinced that you can make more money 
than in ix with any other agent’s proposition. 
SOAP CO., 23 Union Park Court, Chicago. 

MEN WAN ANTED QUICKLY by 1 
der house to distribute c atalog ues, 
liberal expense allowance. Globe 
Street, Chicago. 

SUCCESSFUL GASOLINE 
handle the only instantaneous 
science; no alcohol, step 
time wasted; pull the chain 
home and commercial 
small capital required. 
ton Blvd., Chicago. 

YOUNG MEN WANTED—To prepare for Railway 
Mail, Internal Revenue and Postoffice examinations. $50 
to $125 monthly. Prenaration free. Write immediately 
for schedule of examination dates. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S53, Rochester, J #2 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for 
easy work; examinations every momth, expert advice, 
sample questions and Booklet 12 describing positions and 
telling ecasiest and quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service School, Washing- 
ton, 

AGENTS, male or female, can make all kinds of money 
selling my French imported fine lawn waist patterns. 
Colored and white embroidery; the latest Parisian styles. 
Prices and particulars mailed. on request. Joseph Gluck, 
Dept. R.B., 621 Rroadway, i 

AGENTS. “Hold-Ups;” holds belt, 
drawers in perfect position. Quick seller; 
to Agents. Send 25c for 18 assorted samp sles. 
Crane Co., 13 Astor Place, New York. 





a permanent busi- 
$10.00 if you are 
and toilet arti- 
to-day and be 
in one month 


DAVIS 


big C hicago mail or- 
advertise. $21 weekly; 
Association, 1245 State 








LIGHT SALESMEN to 
lighting system known to 
ladders, torches, matches or 
and they light instantly; for 
lighting. Write for territory; 
Gloria Light Co., 1270 Washing- 














suspenders and 
669, discount 
Bartell- 
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HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE—Continued 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splendid 
1come assured right representative 
aiter learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we reyuire is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative busi 
ness. No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big- 
paying business without capital and income independent 
for lite. Write at once for full particulars. Address E. 
KR. MARDEN, PRES. THE NAT’L CO-OP. REAL 
ESTATE CO., SUITE 118 MARDEN BUILDING, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


man to act as our 





SIDE LINE SALESMEN to handle high grade adver- 
tising Novelty used by banks and merchants. Liberal com- 
mission. Open territory. Free particulars. C. Ropp & 
Sons, 584 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 

AGENTS. Every wife wants our O. K. Laundry Iron. 
Holds heat 5 times as long as others. Sells on Sight. 
Exclusive Territory. Write for particulars, $2.00 Prem- 
ium offer and price list of 40 useful articles. Fair Mfg. 
Co., O. K. 9, Racine, Wis. 

AGENTS—Send for free copy of “The Thomas Agent.” 
Filled with money-making plans, no license tax decision 
of Supreme Court, pointers and experience of thuusands 
of successful agents. No matter what you are now sell- 
ing, or even if you have never sold anything before, you 
should have a free sample at once. Address, J. M. Finch, 
Editor, 166 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
“ro S75 made. Write for 















m $75 to $300 a month _can be 
ter Novelty Cutlery Co., No. 84 Bar St., Canton, O. 
AGENTS STOP—$30 weekly easy—90 Big Money 
makers. New selling plan. Everybody buys, anybody can 
sell. Biggest profits. Outfit free to workers. Send for 


catalog. R. B. Miller Co., Box 155, Muskegon, Mich. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 

PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $160,000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8,500 for another. 300k “How ta Obtain a 
Patent’ and “What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Patent ob- 
tained or Fee Returned. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. Established 15 years. Chandlee & 
Chandlee, Patent Attys., 911 F St., Washington, D. C 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 


reterences. sest 











books free. Rates reasonable. Highest : 
results. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 








PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT! Your Ideas May 
bring vou a fortune. $250,000 OFFERED FOR ONE 
IYVENTION. Our free books tell what to invent and 
how to obtain a patent. Write for them. Send sketch 
of invention for free opinion as to patentability. Patent 
Obtained or Fee returned. Patents advertised for sale 
free. Woodward & Chandlee, Reg’st’d Att’ys, 1206 F. St., 
Wash., D. C. 

PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three books for in- 
i stamps. R. S. 








ventorc mailed on_receipt of six cents R. $ 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 77, Washington, D. C. Estab. 
1269 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Send sketch for 
free report as to patentability. GUIDE BOOK, WHAT 
TO INVENT, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
$1,000,000 offered for inventions. Patents advertised 





free in the World’s Progress; sample free. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Washington, 1 “Sa oe 
PATENTS secured and sold or our fee returned. _ Five 


practical, useful booklets concerning the obtaining, finan- 
cing and selling of patents, sent free. Write today. Ad- 
searches free. 

Dept. H, Patent 


vice and : 
Development Corporation, 
Washington, D. 


If you have a Patent jor sale send stamped envelope 
or up-to-date method No advance fee, all negotiation 
rectly under your charge. Williamson & Williamson, 
220 Broadw New York. 








— 









Wanted, An idea. Who can think of some simple 
thing to Patent? Protect your ideas; they may brin 
you wealth. I loan money to patent good ideas. Sen 
for a list of inventions wanted and prizes offered to in- 
ventors. John Wedderburn, Capitalist, Brookland, D. C. 

PIANOS 

GENUINE BARGAINS in High-Grade Upright Pianos 
—Slightly used instruments. 7 Steinways from $350 up; 
5 Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 7 Washburns from $200 
up; 4 Knabes from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from $250 up; 
also good second-hand Uprights $125 up; also 6 very fine 
Baby Grand Pianos at about half. Write for full particu- 
lars. Cash or two years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams 
Street, Chicago. We ship everywhere on approval. Fullest 
guarantee with every piano. 


POPULAR MUSIC 

WORDS FOR A SONG. Successful 
Song Writers have made fortunes. Free criticism and 
advice on all poems submitted. First-class music; my 
personal work on each. 15 years reputation. Endorsed 
a . paymoners. Arthur A, Penn, 34 Child’s Bldg., 
o4th St., ° . 


~ 60¢ SHEET MUSIC 10c. Merry Widow Waltz, Tore- 








WRITE THE 








ador, Rosary, Palms, Anchored, Calvary, Lost Chord, 
Jerusalem, and 4500 others, 10c each. Catalogue Free. 
National Music Emporium, Stock Dept., Albany, N. Y 








SONG WRITERS—COM POSERS—Send us your song 
lyrics, melodies or complete songs. Immediate publica- 
tion guaranteed if possessing merit. We publish “Blue 
Bell” and other big successes. The F. B. Haviland Pub. 
Co., 141 West 37th Street, New York. 

SONG POEMS—Send me yours. I will compose the 
music. Satisfaction guaranteed! Completed manuscript 
and melodies also acceptable. Send for free pamphlet ex- 
plaining my successful publishing plan. ROBERT E. 
BELDEN, 25 E. 14th St., New York 


REAL ESTATE 
FLORIDA—Fortunes are being made raising vege- 
tables. Any size farm; low prices; easy terms. Write 
ae FREE book of FACTS. Florida Land Co., Chipley, 


la 
TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy taught at home in the shortest time. The 
Omnigraph Automatic Transmitter combined with Stand- 
ard Key Sounder. Sends your telegraph messages at any 
speed just as an expert would. 5 styles $2 up. Circular 
free. Omnigraph Co.. 39C Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
CA. Lowest Prices—Easiest Terms—Rented Anywhere 
applying Rent on Price. “‘Visible’”’ writers, Olivers, Un- 
derwoods, etc., or standard Remington, Smith-Premier, 
etc. Write for catalogue 25. TYPEWRITER EMPOR- 
IUM, (Established 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago. 




















I 








YOUR CHOICE of a machine, $10 upward. Franklin, 
Hammond, Remington, Oliver, Monarch, L. C. Smith, 
Underwood, Smith-Premier, Blickensderfer, Fox. Agents 
wanted. Standard Typewriter Exch., 23 Park Row, N. Y. 

1ypewriters every make, each entirely rebuilt and re 
finished, guaranteed satisfactory or may be returned. II- 
lustrated list free. Agent’s discounts. Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York. 

TYPEWRITERS. All makes, Caligraphs $6; Ham- 
mond, Densmore $10; Remington $12; Oliver $24; Un- 
derwood $30. 15 days free trial & year’s guarantee. Har- 
lem Typewriter Ex., Dept. B18, 217 W. 125 St., N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HAIR GROWS when our Vacuum Cap is used a fee 
minutes daily. Sent on 60 days FREE trial at our ex 
pense. No Drugs or Electricity. Stops falling hair. 
Cures Dandruff. Postal brings illustrated booklet. Mod 
ern Vacuum Cap Co., 596 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo. 











BOOKS! Son of Clemenceau, by A. Dumas; Beau 
Tancrede, by A. Dumas; A Handsome Sinner, by D 
Delmar; The Bailiff’s Maid, by E. Marlitt, illustrated. 
35c each, prepaid. Paul Duff, 373 Dearborn St., Chicago. 












16-ft. Steel Launch °“O6 


Complete with Eugine, Ready to Run 


18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. All launches tested and 
= > fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed controlliug lever—simplest engine 
= made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it. i Row- 
boats $20.00. All boats fitted with air tight compartments—Cannot sink, leak or 
= £ust—need no boathouse. We are the largest manufacturers of pleasure 
and sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled stee!. lock seamed, conces 
filled the day they are received. Write for Free I!\ustrated Catalog and testimonials of 10,000 satisfied ) 
Michigan Stee! Boat Co., 1317 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. (0 


boats in the world 
led riveted steel boats. Orders 
users. 
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The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk 


Special models for men 
as wellasfor women. Price $30 to $110, 





Wardrobe Trunks of the “Mendel Make” are the standard 
by which other trunks are judged. ACCEPT NO IMITATION. 
Demand the Mendel Trade-Mark. Thesetrunks are covered 
by patent rights owned exclusively by Mendel ¢& Co. 


The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk is without an equal in durable 
construction and convenient arrangement. Compartments are 
dust-proof. See the Mendel before buying a wardrobe trunk. 


Mendel Agents in the 15 Largest Cities - 


New York Boston Pittsburg 
Saks & Co. Jordan Marsh Co. Jos. Horne Co. 
John Wanamaker McCreery & Co. 
Abraham & Straus Baltimore. New Orleans 
) >. : 
Chicago osinnertt Ben Mack Trunk Co. Ltd. 
Mandel Brothers Gentian Detroit 
“ve Martin Maier & Co. 
‘ ladel hi ‘le dT 5 
I hil “— soe Cleveland Trunk Co. BMiiwankee 
Y Jhn Wa anamaker Buffalo Gimbel Bros. 
Strawbridge £c Clothier Becker & Wickser Co. Romadka Bros. Co. 
Gimbel Brot e Emporium Washington 
Geo. B. Bains & Son. San Francisco Becker's Leather Goods Co, 
St. Louis Roos Brothers K. Kneesi’s Son 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney The Emporium _ Minneapolis 
Dry Goods Co J. Prince Trunk Co. E. G. Barnaby & Co. 





Sold by leading dealers in all other large cities. Where we have 
no agent, trunk will be shipped direct on approval. 
Write for Catalog 


MENDEL & Co. 116 W. P. earl St. Cincinnati, O. | and name of dealer in your town. ine 
Salesmen Wanted |$1.95 .% 17-in. oe 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year and ex- au Plume 
penses. Over 700,000 employed in the United States and Canada. made of the highest grade 
The demand for good Salesmen always exceeds the supply. We | ° i flue t selec <i 
will teach you to be an expert Salesman by mail in eight weeks iard flue ostrich, selectec 
and our FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will assist you to secure a | from the male bird. 
good position. We received calls for Salesmen from over 5,000 Has avery glossy 
tirms last year and could not fill our orders. Hundreds of our fiber and is ex- 
rraduates who formerly earned $25 to $75 a month have since tra wide, with 
earned from $100 to $500 a month and expenses. Hundreds of good I Ae : 
positions open for the spring rush. If you want to secure one of 1eavy droop- 
them or increase your earnings, our free book, ‘A Knight of The ing hea 
Grip,” will show you how. Write or call for it today. Address Let us send 
nearest office, you this 
Dept 407, National Salesmen’s Training qfissociation Plume on 
Chicago, New York, Kansas C ity. Minneapolis, San Francisco, approval 
Atlanta. . 














LT 

A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a knowl" 
edge of the whole truth about | 
self and sex and the ‘ir relation This magnificent French Curl 
tolifeand health. This knowl- Ostrich Plume is full 17 inches 
edge does not come intelligent- in length. 
ly of itself, nor correctly from Send us 15c. to pay express 
ordinary every-day sources. charges. and we will send you this 


beautiful Plume in black, white or 
colors, to your express office C. O. 
D. with privilege of examination. 


llustrate | If satisfactory, pay the express agent 
acl > 4 _ ated) . | $1.95 and the Plume is yours. If, how- 
by William H. Walling. A. M.,M. D., imparts in a clear, ever. you do not think this the: most 
wholesome way, in one volume: marvelous value you ever saw. tell the 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. express agent to return the Plume to us 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. and we will refund your 15c. Or, if you 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. prefer to send th e full amount, $1.95, we 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. will send the Plume immediately express 


Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. prepaid, and if not satisfactory, we will promptly refund 

Ww Should H your money. We take all the risk. For complete line of 

aewkoaee . Seamed Wie Shoull Hava Ostrich Fi athers, including bargains in Willow Plumes, 
. write ior tree catalogue. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. SPECIAL Faull 18-inch Ostrich Plume, black and colors $2.28 


hter. 
poe 3 eee eee Deughter EXTRA 19-inch Super quality, wide flues, worth double, only $5.00 


AI ricter One beone’s Opens ena tive ctemene, | SOUL African Importing Dept 28, CHIOMD 


Send for our Handsome Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 


Just like a30-Footer Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our Handsome Book 
only WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH BARGAINS 
smaller. Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch |Special Bargains in WECO 
—3 H. P., guaranteed self-starting Engine, | reversible, self-starting en 
weedless and Wheel Rudder. Result of 30| ginesto thosebuildingor buy- 
years’ experience. Money back if not as|ingtheirownHulls. En- 
represented. Write for free catalog today. | gine controlled by one lever 
Full size Boat Designs furnished free to purchasers of Weco Engines. 
Cc. T. Wright Engine Co., 2103 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich. 
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Sempre Giovine 


(Meaning Always Young) 
Pronounced Semp-Ray Jo-Va-Nay 









Your 
Complexion 


Let us prove to you that with the use of Sempre Giovine, you can acquire that delicate softness of skin so desired and 
restore to the faded face the full beauties of youth. Remember this is not an experiment but an accomplished fact, This 
preparation is distinguished from all others. It is not a soap, cold cream, cosmetic or lotion, but is put up in brick form to 
perfectly fit the hand. Delicately perfumed with the effect that lasts. 


CLEANSING AND PURIFYING 


It cleanses the pores of all foreign substance Feeds and nourishes the delicate membranes that build up and 
produce the youthful bloom so much desired by the maid as well as the matron. Women have more strength in their looks 
than men have in their laws. We will convince you, 


SEMPRE GIOVIN gives you that strength. Its mission is to fill out and give an added sweetness to 

your beauty, a brilliant and sparkling tone to the features, preserving that smooth, soft tex 
ture of the skin it is your duty to preserve. After application it leaves the face with that velvet softness only attainable after 
the pores have been thoroughly cleansed and nourished by Sempre Giovine. 


PERFECT 


As much brain work has gone into this preparation as into the mechanism of the most delicate watch. The combination o 
these qualities makes it pre-eminently the perfect choice for your boudoir and identifies the users with culture and refinement 


I WANT YOU TO TRY IT. Send me 10 cents in U. S. postage stamps and I will send you by return mail a sample 
briquette, or still better, send me 50 cents for full sized package. which will convince you beyond all doubt that I have what 
you have been seeking for. Demonstrators Wanted Everywhere. Address me personally. 


Department P. 110 MRS. J. C. CARR, President and Manager Marietta Stanley Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
REMOVE YOUR 


x RINT FRECKLES 


Dainty Cream that is a Wonderful 
Treatment for this Trouble. 


If you want to remove your freckles, use a remedy that is 
made specially for this trouble. Freckles are really a special 
disease of the skin and can be removed only by a treatment that 
is especially designed to remove them. 

_. There is one remedy that never fails to remove freckles, 
Kintho Beauty Cream, a dainty preparation that is used by society 
women in New York as well as in all the leading cities, and with- 
out a single failure reported. 

Tt is sold to the best trade with infallible success, so that we 
gladly recommend it for removing freckles. Get a box at the 
toilet goods department of your druggist or department store and 
see how quickly it removes your freckles. Full treatmeat $1.00. 

















BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. men yen for minor cases of summer freckles 60c. Triple 
streng a 
KINTHO MFG. CO. (inc.) 45 Chapin Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 








CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


If you are suffering from any form offspinal trouble you can be cured 
in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful anatomical 
appliance has been invented by a man who cured himself of Spinal 
Curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s own method. 
Eminent physicians are endorsing it. The Sheldon Method relieves the pressure 
at the affected parts of the spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strength- 


ened, all soreness is taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertebre 
is made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed and the spine is straight- 
ened. There is bright hope for you, no matter how long you have suffered. We 
have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. Each appliance is made 
to order from individual measurements and fits perfectly. There is positively no 
inconvenience in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction and let you use it 
30 days. Write for oui new book, giving full information and references. 





PHILO BURT MFG, CO.. 295 17th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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HYGIENIC ODORLESS 


NAIAD 
DRESS SHIELD 


Supreme in 
Quality! 
Possesses two important and exclusive features. 
It does not deteriorate with age and fall to 
powder in the dress,—can be easily and quickly 
sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a 
few seconds only. At the stores or sample pair 
on receipt of 25 cents. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 
101 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Beauty! Cleanliness! 




















sci BROODS rms, 
- DVRENET UR E 


puxWawtiew ld BE SATISFACTORY 


\" 


Do You Know What Our Knock- ? 
Down Furniture Is 

That it is easy to put together? That it is 
shipped in sections from factory to you? 
That it is made of solid oak? That it saves 
you over hali? 

Why? Because— 
You do not pay exorbitant freight charges ; 
You do not pay expensive crating charges ; 
You do not pay high finishing costs; 
You do not pay jobber's profit; 
You do not pay dealer's profit; 
You pay but one profit only—our profit. 

In fact, do you know that retail furniture 
dealers purchase our furniture—set it up— 
and sell it to you at a handsome profit? 

Uur best customer is the United States Government. 
We furnished one of the buildings at the Seattle Yukon 
Exposition. Wejust furnished a large new bullding for the 
State of South Dakota. These orders run up inthe thou- 
sands—purchased at catalog prices. THE POINT 1S— 
youcan buy one piece, if desired, at exactly the same 
price and terms. Send to-day—not to-morrow—for our 

Catalog No. 10—It’s Free 
As you receive 
it, with cush- 
tons made, 
ready to drep 
in place. 


Just siz 
joints to put 
together in 
the grooves 
provided. 


Davenport No. 6—Height 35 inches—Depth 30 inches— 
Length 88 inehes—Legs 3 inches square 
Ordinary Retail Price, von 0. 
Our Price, $19 
Can be assembled by any woman 
the only tool necessary isa nine ne and the holes 
are bored. Each piece can go together but one way, and 
hat is the right way. 
Our Guarantee 
YOU TAKE NO KISK.—We absolutely guarantee 
that you will be satisfied with everytaing you pur 
chase of us, or your money will be instantly re- 
funded—can we make it stronger? 
Brooks Manufacturing Company 
7105 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 
Established 1901 
Originators of the knock-down system of 
Su feeney 





‘You can’t Begin too Early 


Baby’s gums and teeth will be 


cleansed and benefited when 
gently rubbed with 


COLGATE HK) 


wer i=4\=1=10))\ 


Dentac cREAM 





skill required ; 


Not only a_ perfect dentifrice, 
antiseptically cleansing the teeth 
but also an ideal tonic for the gums. 


Dentists recommend its use as a “‘gingival massage.” That 
is, squeeze a little on the finger-tip, and rub over the upper 
part of the teeth and gums, first up and down, then across. 


Cleans—preserves—polishes 
perfectly and antiseptically 


| Delicious Efficient 


42 inches of Cream in trial gube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept.D, 55 John St., New York 
Canadian Dept., Constine Bldg., Montreal 

Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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Cookers first day. 


the jump. 


a FF 


= 2 Mich., writes:—“To s 


Pe = 
fe Cjuane 
= 


COPPER 





—cuts labor in half, 


General 





$ Fy Qj) aWEEK SURE! We Give Agents Gredit 


Many Agen me Making $200 to $300 Monthly! Our-Credit Plan 
easy to start selling this most amazing invention, the 


IDEAL STEAM COOKER Beginners easily clear $5 to $10 every day! No 
experience needed. J. Miller, Indiana, sold 7 

Cook, Mich., writes: 

sold 15 Cookers.” How’s that? Mrs.G. W. Smith, Ohio, made $513 

5} months, working spare time only, in addition to family and household duties. 


Sad ora vt NEW, SPECIAL SALES PLAN fo sn mt. "tiersure income “rent 
— We aid you with expert plans—show you how to easily secure and 
a sub-agents—refer business to you—send you inquiries from our big adver- 


tising campaign. You can’t failif you half t Listen to what Geo. Raymond, 
how Cooker Is to sell it iti” 


Revolutionizes Cooking—Almost Thinks! 


The Ideal Cooker can’t burn—whistles 
amazed—delighted—man who pays bills overjoyed—all want one at sight. Just think! 
The IDEAL cooks entire meal for 2 to 15 at once, on one burner. Saves heat— 
saves food—saves time watching—saves Its cost in fuel alone. 
Makes food delicious, flavory—tough meats tender, juicy. 
Greatest kitchen invention for years—creating phenomenal sensation! No wonder 
Chapman, Mich., made $18 first day. Many almost swamped with orders. 


State’ AGENTS WANTED “*s:.:"" 





“Canvassed less than 15 hours and 
in a few 


r water when needed. Housewives 


Needs no attention 














—men and women, to work all or spare time. 
RIGHT. The IDEAL 

success. 
terri 
gone. 


applications pouring in every mail. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY, 








Don’t hesitate for lack of capital—our Letter of Credit will start you 
Steam Cooker creating a furor with our agents—eve 
ers coming almost too fast to take care of deliveries”—they write. A regular stampede for 
If you want exclusive territory, write to-day. Tomorrow it may be 
eryone else is reading our ads, too. It only costs you a cent (a post-card will do)_to find out. You lose sales 
while you wait. Don’tdelay! Act—decide to-day-—write us now! 


a 


one keen and eager with enthusiasm of 


1326 Bancroft St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 








“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper, it runs so easily. 

The BISSELL is the cleaning device for 
the great masses, as it does its work thor- 
oughly, quickly and easily, and comes at a 
price within the reach of all. 

Sold by all the best trade. 

Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 

Address Dept. 74 for free booklet. 

Buy a Bissell ‘‘CYCO”’ or ‘‘Cyco’’ BALL BEAR- 
ING Sweeper, send us the purchase slip within 
one week from date of purchase and we will 
send you a fine quality black leather card case with 
no printing on it. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World) 










$5.50 Coronet Braid only $2.50—The very Latest from Paris 


For the next 30 days we offer the biggest v alues ever given, to more quickly 















advertise ourselves and get our New atalogue and Beauty Book into the 
hands of every is ly. This Coronet Braid is 26 inches 
long, Natural Wavy, Genuine Long Human Hair and 
cannot be bought elsewhere for less than $5.50. Send us 
Post Office or Express Money Order for $2.50 enclosing 
lock of your hair and we will send braid immediately. 
If you do not find it the biggest value ever given and 


are not thoroughly satisfied return at once and we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 

FREE Our New Catalog and Reauty Book showing latest styles of 
hair dressing and giving astonishiog low prices on Switches, Braids, 
ete. Writetoday. Parisian Hair Co., Importers, Dept. 23, 
Chicago, 

ill. 





mr. THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
<8 


PK. Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliancy 

they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

poste experts. One twentieth the expense. 

ent free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars. prices, eto., address 


, 
ie Sm N 


an THE R. GREGG MPG. & IMPT. CO. 
Ne Dept. R, 517 Jackson Boul., Chicago, Ill. 

















BUNIONS 


Relieved and Cured 


. Reduced and 
Enlarged Joints 2o:s\s= 
ACHFELDT’S (Patent) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


worn at night without inconvenience, with 
auxiliary appliances forday use. Sent ona 
proval,money refunded if not as represen 
USE MY. IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 
for ‘‘Flat Foot’’ and broken-down instep. Tell me your foot troubles 
It will ease your MIND. I will ease your FEET. Send outline of foot 
Full particulars and advice free in_plain sealed envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, 
Dept. P. A. 163 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
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You want guick re- 
lef. 

Pape's Diapepsin is noted 
for its speed. It is relieving 
more cases of stomach trouble 
than any other remedy sold. 
It really does end all stom- 
ach misery quickly. Large 
case at druggists 50c. 





omy 658055 RUBY FREE |“DON’T SHOUT” ; 


To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, sold direct 
from mine to customer at 44 to & jewelers’ prices, we “ you. can hear now I] as 
will send free a genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut, and our I hear J low?” ane 


beautiful 40 page Art Catalogue showing Gems in rd 
a.tu.l colors and sizes, for 4 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send today. new—THE MORLEY 


Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. ES 5, Mesilla Park, N. M. my — ae, (a a Ler Se 


are invisible. | would not now _. 
had them in, myself, only that 
all right. 








DO YOU LIKE TODRAW ? 
at’s we want to know 
es we will not give you any grand prize— M 0 - LEY PH ONE 


or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in e . 
week. But if you are anxious to develop your makes low sounds and whis- 
talent with a successful cartoonist, so you can pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
make money, send a copy of this picure comfortable. eightless harm- 
with 6c. in stamps for pertfolie of cartoons “Ww _ > 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. less. Anyone can adjust it. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL ( F CARTOONING| | Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
311 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, 0. THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 716, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


ON CHARGE ACCOUNT 
WAT CASH, PRICES 




















These Are po of the Diamond Bargains We Offer 


90—Daisy Pattern Ring $60 Just write us which one of these beautiful, sparkling, Pure White Gems you 
91—Belcher Scarf Pin 50] would like to see. No deposit or credentials required—we' ll send it at once. 


92—Tiffany Bel. Ring 25] If it isn’t the finest and snappiest Diamond you ever saw, send it back at our 
93—Fancy Tooth Ring 42] expense. If it pleases, pay one-fifth down, balance in 8 monthly payments. 
94—Embossed Tif. Bel. 35] What a beautiful present it would make for your loved one, whether she be 
95—Diagonal Tiffany 55] sweetheart, wife, mother, sister or daughter—or ..ear One yourself. You can 
96—All Diamond Cluster 40] also buy fine watches on oume easy terms. We guarantee all transactions 
97—Tif. Ear Serews, pair 60] strict! contents al. Order today o Fyre fos CATALOG = 
98—lieleher Stud 40] of D ONDS, WATCHES ond. JE LRY. 


100—Carved Tittany Bel. 75 THE WALKER. EDMUND Co. 


101—Fiat Belcher 2°] Importers & Manufacturers, Dept. D —205 State St., Chicago 
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you can ALWAYS 
say-THE BEST“about 


KPO ARMS(Q zeit 


3 inch barrel, finest 
nickel finish, Target 
REVOLVERS sie Sah Te 
are the embodiment of perfection —the barrel, as illustrated, 
result of thirty-six years’ experience in 50 cents extra. 
making firearms exclusively. Up to the 
minute in finish and detail, and abso- 
lutely reliable. 
Sold by all first class dealers. Rather than accept a sub- 
stitute orderfrom us direct. Look for our name on barrel 


and little target trade-mark on the handle. Send for 
Illustrated Catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


7 695 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 














HAYDEN $ 
FILM TANK 


Takes all sizes up to 4x5. The best, 





Ctl fuawewe REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


So confident am I that moly wearing it will 

permanently remove all superfluous flesh that I 

mail it free, without deposit. When you see your 

i. speedily returning i Enow ne nag 

a uy it ry it at my expense. rite to-day. 
simplest and most improved Film Taak 4 Ae 


on the market. Does perfect work. PROF. BURNS eet sas, New York 


Hayden’s improved film printing frame—Tic. 
Hayden’s convertible plate frame with postal a D Flash Like Genuine 











attac hment 644 x 84¢—$1.50, 8x 10- $1.75. Hay- IAM ‘ aS 


den’s convertible plate tz ank, 2 sizes—5 x7 and 
8 x 10—$3. 50 each. 
Hayden’s tank developer, 6 packages for 25c. 
Hayden’s dry plates, the best for studio and at? /40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
amateur wor Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 





Send for catalog No. 5 giving full descrip- 
tion of our specialties 


A. C. HAYDEN & co.. Brockton, Mass. 


U. P. Stores, Montreal Cnet tad 


C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog “REE. shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. 
Baroda Co., Dept. ept Al, 585 N. State Bt., Chicago 


. ; — » IN EACH TOWN 
a Ww WANTED RIDER AGI AG ENTS and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1g10 


odel “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our a everywhere are making money fast. Write at 
\ eve Oy ull particulars and special offer. NO MO) EY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your F home 5 We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight, andallow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle ‘and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
ou niay ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

iow fA CTORY PRICES We Sout the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 

above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to om middlemen’s profits by 
Low direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO T BUY a bicycle or 
2. Lod of tires from anyone at - — until you receive our catalogues a 4 our unheard of 


ices and remarkable spec 
You ILL BE ASTONISHED © when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models a 
the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sell the highest grade 
bicycles m lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
‘ ey orey HARD Nag ty number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
RES ptive AKE: list mailed free ar : , 4 bin ai 
rear wheels, inner tu amps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
Tl ES, ‘COASTER BRA bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catalogue sg — arr | | and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
'to geteverything. Write i 


MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. Mi4, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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he Utmost in C ware tres 


We don't count 
the cost When 
we make them. 
You won't when 
you smoke them 


Cor ps or Plain 





ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE re ene 


Shake Into Your Shoes e 











| 
Allen’s Foot= Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, | s 


| n 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes _ - 
sting out of corns and bunions. It’s. the 
greatest comfort discovery of the / : 
age. Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting mane 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for Q 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and tired, 


\ g ac RY feet. We have over 30, 000 testimonisz ils. 
We REA o-: yy ‘TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, ic. e 0 
“a ono mece t auy substitute. nt by 
My gp Mail for 25c. in ctempe. " wo In ne 
hal FREE TEAL PAacKaGE 
( sent by mail 
» MOTHER GRAYW’S SWE ET POW- * 
. DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly Linene collars have 
‘In a pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. : é 
use Allen’s Trial Package FRE E Address, two wearing sides for 


Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy. N.Y. ' 
the price of one collar. 


They can be reversed 


HAVE YOUTHFUL HAIR | § instantly, anda clean 


Write for the “Book of the Hair,”’ con surface presented. 


taining valuable hints on the care and 


dressing of the hair, and full infor SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


mation about the 
IDEAL 10 collars at the stores 
__ HAIR DYEING coMB for 25 cents, or by mail 


e most practical device for restoring 


~ ee or streaked hair to its natural 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 


to any dasieed shade. Not sold 
. =. eee oo Sample by mail 6 cents. 
, 118 B. 28th St., N. ¥. State Size and Style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co, 
Dept. X, Boston, Mass. 
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IN | SAups 3- LB. AIR-TIGHT 
ER IMPLY IMPOSSIBLE TO C 
FEE SO SATISFACT TORY 


TE HOUS! 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tas- 
f mania (landscape), Jamaica( waterfalls), ete., 
7 10c. 100 dif. Jap., N. Zid, etc., Se. Biglist, coupons, 
ste. , Free Free! We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO. , St. Louis, Mo. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 
WE WILL Piust You TEN DAYS. Hair Switch 


en Send a lock ¥ ‘ou we will mail a 
22 inch short fine al i 



















match. If you _ a ‘it a 
in ten days 3 a 


FREE. Extra 














sa |i 
stage. Free beauty wing latest —< of 
air dressing--also ‘high es ae es, 

dours, wigs, puffs, et NNA AYERS, 





Dept.55. 19 Quincy St. Chicage 







No. 114 1Kt. G ome Gehl Got 63 1Kt 
Tiffany, $10 . Belcher, $15.00 





N O03 1Kt. Gem Se Gold Stu 0.00 


Sse THEM BEFORE PAYING 
e und can't be tyou can | do with it. You can 
t by an ; hard ey can't be rr » per week asillustr 
vear tery and ret want My practical system of persor 
t all expense et will c > denen tekeanad 
our ‘PROPOSITION We will send rrings« rk for r ne newsp eens ond 
lust =d ress ( O.D. all ct prepaid riv eto te ll \ - e 
n ifs 1 like it, paythe exp: 1 agg ret 5 of Pre Taft with 6 in 
ind it won't ty acent. Fair ’ s , atest le son pl 
lin 1 gold, diamond ntings. ‘er'Send ‘for Booklet. ion of dra sibilities 5 fe or ‘YO U : 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO.,910 Holliday Bidg.. Indianapolis, Ind 





The ne Schoo of tutrating 
1432 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland. o. 














One box ball alley costing $150. cle ared $513 the first fifty-one days at 

Sullivan, Indi ana. Two other alleys costing $365, took in $1.372.95 in 
five months. Four large alleys costir ¢ $840 took in $1 ‘842 20 in fifty-nine 
days, more than $« (Oamoenth. Two alleys ina town of only 500 cleared 
@4X) the first month. Start this wonderful business in your own town now. 
oth men and women go wild with enthusiasm; bring their friends, form clubs 
and play for hours. Players set pins with lever—no pin boy to employ. Alleys can 
be set up or taken down quickly. We sellonly one customer in towns of moderate 

Secure this monopoly for your city. Write today for illustrated booklet explaining 
EASY ‘PAYMENT P PLAN. American Box Ball Co., 600 Van ue Street, Indianapolis, | Ind. 
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TAFFETA 
Petticoats 


‘The women of America now buy Heatherbloom 
Petticoats in preference to those of silk, for 
Heatherbloom has the same rich colorings, sheen, brilliancy and frou- 
frou, with three times silk’s durability at one-third ‘silk’s cost. 
Every genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat bears this woven 
silk label, white lettering on black ground. Look for it. 


"so Focciad® 

of woven 

ive, fare eaTa agyooM o | et 
mn 


* TRADE MARK" 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Spring and Summer wear Heatherbloom Petticoats are being shown in a most 
“bewildering assortment of colors, modish pastel shades, stripes and fancies, richly 
embroidered or severely plain. Elaborateness determines prices—$2 and up. 

Ask for a Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the 


label will protect you. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. New York —Chicago. 


GOOD HEALTH F OR | BLAC 


| al 1c. 3G | le PowpeR 


BEAUTIES OF SPRING 
are the women, everywhere, whose skir 


mooth and velvety, unmarre 














Will you let one cent stand between you and health? Send 
a one-cent postal with your name and address, and we will 
send you FREE a little book that tells how health is regained 
without drugs or medicine. No fads. fa:th cure, brace. ex- | 
erciser or health food. The means cmployed to regain heaith | 
are scientific, therefore natural. No matter what the disease | 
you suffer from, send for the book. One cent may save you | 
years of suffering. Address } Si enieaiies r ‘ 
efuse & stitutes. ney may e 
DR. H. SANCHE CO., Dept. B, Pdsngerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. it mail. Send 1c. Ox, of druggists = 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. || BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
364 West St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada Dept. 8 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


67 Weta Sve. Chicago. [Sales Agents) 
KLEINERT'S 
NO © DRESS 
J U , SHIELDS 
THE ONLY Pushed SHIELD 


Not MADE OF RUBBER THAT 
CAN BE WASHED AND IRONED 


LICHT ODORLESS 


ines of time or by exposur 

ind sun. TZ+ey are t isers oO 

_ablache. 7 mplexion 
} ival in delicacy . loring the 
if ragrant blossom of t peach 
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While Rock. 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 



























(DENT, CURA 
2 TooTH 
me 74 PASTE 


“The Ideal 


Dentifrice” 





Guaranteed 
One Year 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


THis “THIS wonderful new t new typewriter, at one-sixth the cost, 
with one-tenth the number of parts, does the same 
work as expensive machines with quickness, neatness and ease. 

The Bennett is a portable, visible- writing, ink-ribbon typewriter: 
standard keyboard; light, simple, speedy, compact, stron: In neat 
case, size only 2x5x11 inches, weight only 442 pounds. Made from 
best materials by experts. 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 
for free illustrated catalog and sample of writing. 
Don’t pay more than $18 for a typewriter until you know the 
Bennett. Don't pay less than $100 unless you buy a Bennett. 
Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories. | 


F. E. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
366 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental 
toilet. Sample and lit- 
erature free. For sale 
at best stores, or direct. 












25c a tube 

















have many features that will interest you. Handsome 
and solid in appearance with no disfiguring iron bands 
to hold the sections together; glass doors (roller bear- 
ing, non-binding) easily re mov able for cleaning with- 
out taking down the entire stack. MOOK » 
















Our free catalogue N proves this and will please you, It quotes our os 
attractive low prices, shows latest Sanitary Clawfoot. Mission and 





Standard styles—al l hi gh grade Grand Rapids quality in finish and 
workmanship. Sold by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Co. 
13 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MISSION CLAWFOOT 
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FOR MORE THAN 


300 YEARS 
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The Carthusian Monks have Made - 


LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The World’s Most Famous 
CORDIAL 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York. N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


ce a De Del Deel Bee Bed Bee Bed Deed Need Deed Dead Ved DL 
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HOTOGRAPHERS 


SAVE 3O PERCENT 


very Photographer, the novice, amateur, pro 
can save 30 per cent. on something indispensable. 
WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 
you acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 
Your name and address will bring to you sample copy 
ss the full information. 


@ AMERICAN 
W PHOTOGRAPHY “ 


1316 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















8 3 3 Profit in 
One day 
made by a man who earned $1174 in 111 
days. Ask for proof. 


Free Book 


utomatic Photo Button $9 5 
Machine and Complete Outfit 


including 400 plates, frames, etc. Finished photo buttons sell 
readily at 10c and 15c each—cost only 2c. Start a rapid fire 
outdoor, money-making business. Camera takes, develops and 
finishes picture, ready to wear in 30seconds. A big money-maker 
at parks, carnivals, fairs and outdoorcelebrations. Can beset up 
= 20 seconds ready to operate. e No experience necessary; com- 
plete instructions with each outfit. Easy to move with the crowd. 

eighs 4 pounds. Will ship upon deposit of $5.00 balanceC.O.D, 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 215 Crilly Bldg., Chicago 








PRESIDENT 
‘teé” SUSPENDERS 


Supreme in comfort and wearing pm 
Fit every man in every occupation 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED BY 


In writing to advertisers it i 


hh te 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 


Three wiiinrn~tee lengths 
At dealers or order direc, Log 


722 MAIN STREET, 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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Grark. your. | 


you neve Seipot Brighton Garters. 3 Made of 


that soft stretchy sif k-websthat yields and clings as 
you move, yet@ever, 7 ds or hated Absolutely flat. 


Le ee 
Brighton Garters have grown more and more popular 


everywhere or 


for 20 years. “atau ‘Not a-stitch to rip. 2 SC we maltthen 





lee 





Pioneer Suspenders for perfect shoulder bal- 


every where or 


ance, comfort in every motion. QOC Se moll hen 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
PHILADELPHIA 

















‘ Marr : ; ¥ . 














THE “INDIVIDUAL” KEY RING ‘LEARN MUSIC “QUICKLY 





in key ring wl ne key 5 Be pa- 
rate from the rest. (Study the cut.) Ne novel l pr 
ti and temper, s fut gin thed of If you want to play the piano, organ, violin, mandolin or guitar 
Securely Io K 1, will . t pull apart Silver plated 25¢.— | by note without practicing forever, write us today, and we will 
Nickel I | send you our book FREE that will convince you thé at we can save 
OD you time, money, patience, and teach you more music and better 
17 B Milk MODEL PRODUCTS Bovion, Mass than any teacher living, W rite us TODAY, stating the Instrument, 
Agents wanted rywhere. Hustle , a and and we will prove it. 
for sample. Best advertising novelty \mer Fine Arts and Music School, 115 Fourth Street, Sedalia, Mo. 











| Mullins 16 - ft. 3-h. p. Steel Launch, $110 























Greatest Launch Value Ev er Offered. Sold at this price to demonstrate the superior safety, speed and depend 
bility of our se lu ] models. All built of steel, 9 
v 1 air « mbers like ‘life be - Can't ame t _ 
p, crack, plit or dry « R out 
M F vechanical features Write oe ‘ intaien 5 
r ¢ full lin niso Marine Engines and Accessories. a 
THE W. H. MULLINS co., 
326 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. Complete Variety of Row and Duck Boats, $22 to $39 




















BRACE UP and You'll Cheer Up! [x 


Of course you can’t feel and look your best if you are stooped shouldered and using 
only half your lungs. 

Here’s something that will surprise you—STAND UP and try it right now. Throw 
, your shoulders BACK and your chest OUT. Then take a big d-e-e-p breath. The 
' instant you do this, a smile will creep to your lips, life will seem more worth while and 
yout, personal appearance will be improved a hundredfold. 

That’s just what the BREATHE-RITE Shoulder Brace will do for you every hourof the 

day. If you knew the benefits of BREATHE-RITE you would be wearing one NOW. 


$1.00 Geis 1.00 


is made of the finest white elastic fabric. It holds the body gently but firmly erect 
whether walking, standing or sitting. It conforms to every movement of the body and 
is always comfortable. 

BREATHE-RITE is the most inexpensive shoulder brace on the market, and is also 
the most satisfactory from EVERY standpoint—we guarantee it. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you; if he will not, send us One Dollar ($1) and BREATHE-RITE will reach you by 
return mail. No measurements required. If dissatisfied for any reason your money 
will be promptly refunded. Write for our illustrated descriptive booklet. 
BREATHUE-RITE MANUFACTURING CO., Room 1085, 45 West 24th St.. New Vork 




















A Blessing for Growing Boys and Girls 
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P SHIPPED 4 . = 5H Vv } 
ner BR@KS SETH 
DOWN ss b Se. A fe | 
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5 GUARANTEED TO BE BE eSATISFACTORY |) 


Ae YOU WANT A BOAT 
—— 3UILD IT YOURSELF and SAVE TWO-THIRDS 


We will furnish you with all the parts ofa bx 
machined, cut to shape, and accurately fit em 
ee ther prior to shipment, so that with a little labor 

m your part you can own your own boat, at aprice 
th: atis ridiculously low, or we will furnish you with 
instructions and full- sized paper patterns, from 

@ which you can build a boat yourself, by purchasing 
the material locally. You wantto know how it can 
mem be done? Then send today— not tomorrow—for 

OUR NEW CATALOG No. 24—IT’S FREE 

The exceedingly low prices will amaze you 


en 
UMM nitive 


For the year 1910 we have made the enormous cut 
of 333g per cent from our regular prices—just one- 
third less than they were last year. 

De you know that local boat builders all over the 
country purchase our frames—build the boats and 
sell them at a handsome profit? You can do this 
yourself and save that profit. Anyone can put our 
Knock-Down boats together—no skill is required. 
The work isa clean, instructive form of recreation 
“a mighty good thing for you or your boy. 

Wesave you (1) the boat builder's profit ; (2) labor 
expense ; (3) big selling expense ; (4) seven-eighths 


aon aga OUR GUARANTEE 








with everything you purchase of us, or 


7105 Ship Street 
SAGINAW, MICH., U.8. A. 





Down System of Boat Building 
Established 1901 


THE 1910 YALE wc | 
Assures you speed, comfort, dependability and lowest 
up-keep cost. , F 























| is that you will be perfectly satisfied | 


your money will be instantly refunded. | 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO, | 


Originators of the Pattern and Knock- | 














The Yale holds the world’s record for endurance. 
The Yale Twin instantly established a new era for 
motorcycles in sport or business. 65 miles an hour if 
you wish. Comfort and safety secured by the long 
wheel base and low center of gravity. Motor un-/ 
surpassed. V leather belt and Bosch magneto. Ab- 
solutely reliable and most economical. 
RIDE A YALE—THEY NEVER FAIL 
H. P. Yale Motorcycles $200 
With Herz Magnete $235 
We also build Yale and Snell bicycles—standard 
for 20 years. 
Immediate Deliveries. Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory.) 
Write today for Sull descriptive matter. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY’ 








. 1723 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. > 








Outdoor Sports 


' s 
All Campers, Fishermen, Hunters, Golfers, 
and other sportsmen who know, wear 


Cooper’s “‘Spring Needle” Knit Unc orwear. 


It's rebounding elasticity insures perfect free- 
dom of the muscles, and 
outdoor life. 

The best warm weather 


is made in Union and Two-p 
various sizes and in the st. 
and colors. The garment i 
length, no sleeve Union 
better known perhaps as an “at 
You can have this imhalf or quarter sie 
you wish ; also in the Fegular full length Opi 
Suit at prices which . 
will please you. 

For sale by best 
dealers. Write ys for 
booklet and> liberal 


samples of the won- 


derful " Spring 
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= FOR Home Baked Beans & 

Boston Brown Bread, as in 
all cookin  j where sweetening 
is required, use— 











CORN SYRUP 
Karo is a pure sweet that blends naturally with 
other foods. A tablespoonful to every half-pint 
beans, poured over after cooking and before bak- 
ing, gives a rich brown and a delicious flavor. 
Use Karo for Eat Karo on 





Ginger Bread Griddle Cakes 
Molasses Cookies - Waffles 
Fudge and Taffy Hot Biscuit 


Send a post card for the Karo Cook 
Book—fifty pages including thirty perfect 
recipes for home candy making. Write today 
—the book is free. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. K NEW YORK P. O. Box 161 


ieemeatttineataeeniaannnne 


4 


GROW MUSHROOMS 
For Big and Quick Profits. 


Ten years experience enables me to give practical 
ms that will id $5 to $60 per week to 

ome without interfering with regular occu 
pation. For full partici ilars and free book, address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
5617 N. Western Ave. 3 Chicago, Il Ills. 


THE BEST COMMENCEMENT GIFT BOOKS 





















No need to pay the high price of 
couch or bed hammocks. Theim 

proved 1910 Hammo-port is bet- 
ter in every way—less expensive. Back rest ad- 
justable to any position, use as a wind shield or 





back rest. The patent spring cannot sagand will 1. My Alma Mater, a College Man’s Record. 
support 450 lbs. Use as a hammock or bed for Just the thing to serve as a memory book fora 
outdoor sleeping. Sol:d colors and handsome young man in College. Price, $1.50. 2A. De 


stripes, positively fast colors. Guaranteed satis- 
factory or money back. Buy from your dealer or 
we will 75 ship complete, east of Rock- 
ies for Ask for Bookle. A FREE 


Sarnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. 





Luxe Edition, price, $3.00. 2. Varsity Edition, 
price, $6.00. 

3. The Girl Graduate: Her Own Book. Price» 
$1.50. 4. Varsity Edition, price $2.50. 5. De 
Luxe Edition, price, $3.00. 6. Commencement 
Edition, price, $6.00 

7. School-Girl Days. Price, $1.25. 8. Class- 
mate Edition, $2.00. 

9. School-Fellow Days. Price, $1.25. 10. 
Schoolmate Edition, $2.00 

11. My Sorority: Wailers with My Fraternity. 
Price, $1.50. 12. Edition De Luxe: Price, $3.00. 

14. My Fraternity: Price, $1.50. 15. Edition 
De Luxe: Price, $3.00. 


STEARNS BROS. & CO. 
Hy 383 La Salle Street CHICAGO 


R rst _ Best for SH generations and still LEI 
surpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, de- 
“ stays put.’ 
or it. 





















pend: ible, lasting springs; shade raises or lowers at will and 
'tmproved” requires no tacks for attaching shade. 


Inventor's Look f. 
signature on Take none 
every roller. RaLKorr, without it. 
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The “White Frost” is the only Refrigerator that is per- 
fectly sanitary. Made entirely of metal, not a splin- 
ter of wood in its construction. Enameled 
spotless white, inside and out. Keeps 
food pure, sweet, wholesome. Round ig 
shape. No corners, cracks or crevices 
for dirt or germs to lodge. Revolving 
removable shelves. Uses less ice than 
any other Refrigerator. Varioussizes. 
for free book. If your dealer does 
not handle, we will sell you one at 
trade discount, freight prepaid to 
your station. 
METAL STAMPING Co. L 
612 Mechanic 8t., Jackson, Mich, F Dear bob, puy 
Whi ite Frost Retriperator 


x PERFECTION” 
i PURITY PERFUME 


FERD. MULHENS, 
Cowosne % Germany. 
v.S.@RANCH, San 
MULHENS & KROPFF, ~~ 
298 Brospmay. New Youx.NY. /~ 
SEND 1S S* we STAMES 
ren 
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WHITE FROST 


Imagine how much you'll like 
chewing gum that’s 25 per cent 
more delicious than the best 
you ever tasted. 

—that brings you right up to 
Colgan’s “Mint Chips” and 
“Violet Chips.” 
— the newest andthe finest chew- 
ing gum in the world. And as 
novel in wonderful mint and 
violet flavors as in form. For the 
gum is round like a poker chip! 
And comes to you in bright, 
metal boxes. 
You'll get chummy with Col 
gan’s Chips, because 


they Tickle 
Your Palate 
So 


eee 

— because they jolly digestion and 

appetite—and put you into the 

swing and dash of things. 

“Mint Chips” with the flavor of 
old-fashioned peppermint stick 
candy. 

“Violet Chips’—of exquisite 
bouquet—as delightful in flavor 
as the aroma of sweet violets. A 
breath perfume supreme! 
5 cents everywhere 
Insist upon Colgan’s. Remember 
the name. Avoid imitations. 


COLGAN GUM CO.,Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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This vose style, known as 
Home Grand, is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home at a 
reasonable price. 

The tone, touch and mag- 
nificent wearing qualities of 
the 


ae Vose Pianos 


x 








are only explained by 
the exclusive patented fea- 
tures, the high-grade material and superb workmanshipthat enter [fy 
into their construction. We deliver, when requested, direct frorn 
the factory, free of charge, and guarantee perfect satisfaction 















Liberal allowance for old pianos and time 
payments accepted. 


. FREE — If you are interested in pianos, let us send 
i AY . you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives 
\ \\ . full information. 


er vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
a 163 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


i ——- 
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Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 





a.” < a <i <i> <p <b 








Good for 
little folks 


GROw N-UPS need 
ice-water to drink 

-so do the children, 
but it must be pure. 
You can't have pure 
ice-water if you use 
any cooler where ice 
and water mix. All ice contains 
disease germs, no matter how clean 
it seems to be. Many summer fatalities 
among infants are directly due to impure 
ice - water. 

You can always have pure, ice-cold drinking water, 
free from all contamination, at the cost of only a 
few cents a day for ice, by using the 


USEEIT tic 
ootier 

Cools the water only as it's used, and the 
water never touches the ice. Water passes from the 
sanitary bottle throughacoiled pipeof pure blocktin 
surrounded by ice. Uses only a small fraction of the 
ice needed by other coolers and quickly pays for it- 
self in the saving of ice alone. Sizes to suit every 
home, office and factory. 

Every Useeit Cooler is guaranteed. Money back if 
you are not satisfied after 30 days trial. 

Send today for description and the name of a man 
who can show you one. 

Dealers write for our unique selling plan, which 
will make you money. 


CONSUMERS COOLER CO., Dept. A, Michigan City, Ind. 
























Pet. “22a 






























“You’d never think 
I stained my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair 
Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluf 

















It only takes you 
a few minutes once 
a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Wal 
nut Tint HairStai n 
with your com! 
Stains only the hair, 
doesn ‘trub off. contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or 
copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a 
year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address on 
slip of paper. with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid. 
trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet 
on hair. Mrs. es Hygienic Supply Co,, 1171 Grot« 

_Bidg Cincinnati, Ohi 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever imvented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and —no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lowes than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
— Illustrated book free, Which book shall we 
Write to-day to : 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. X, Buffalo, N. Y. 





send? 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt is the only ‘Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
substitutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repul- 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 











“CURE YOURSELF 
BY ELECTRICITY” 


New Book-—lIllustrated from Life— 
Sent FREE to all who write. 


Write to-day for our new Free Book — “Cure Yourself by 
Eleetricity”—Illustrated with photos from life. Shows how the 
New Home Batteries cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia. Lumbag 
Headache, Insomnia, Constipation and all nerve affections an 
diseases arising from sluggish circulation; also how they afford 
electric baths and beauty massage without cost at home. 


Pompeian 


Every Home Should Have a Home Battery. 
We send our batteries without a cent In advance (prices 61.95 and 
ap) and allow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Write for our Book. | 


DETROIT MEDICAL BATTERY CO., | 
596 Maljestio Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Astonished Her! 


ERE’S a beauty recipe: Take a pinch of Pom- 
peian; rub it on your moistened face and well 

into the pores. A few more moments of massaging— 
and lo! out comes the cream many shades darker than 


when applied. You are astonished! You never sus- 
pected that so much deadly dirt could stay in your skin, 
despite soap-and-water scrubbing. 


A glance in your mirror further astonishes you. The old 
sallow “ dead skin” appearance has gone, and in place of that 
drawn, tired-looking skin, is one that has the freshness and 
smoothness of perfect health and youth. “* When first I used 
Pompeian,” wrote a woman, “I was as astonished as at my 
fitst Turkish bath.” The pore-dirt that comes out will 
astonish you as it did her. 

Beauty comes from skin health. Pompeian keeps the pores 
clean, and thus promotes skin health. Resolve to-day to 
preserve and promote your beauty. Trial jar sent for 6c. 


Massage 
Cream 


All Dealers, 50c, 75c and $1. 
For Men: Pompeian Massage Cream 


® takes away soreness after 
shaving. By removing the soap from the 
pores it allays the irritation so distressing to 
those to whom a thick, fast-growing beard 
makes constant shaving a necessity. Pom- 
—- invigorates the skin. After a day's 
usty work or sport Pompeian cleanses and 
refreshes marvelously. A clear skin and 
clean looks is a good introduction inte 
society or business circles. 


Trial Jar Sent for 6c. 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 19 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘c' The William Carter Co. 


KON Needham Heights, 
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(ARTER/S 
QVALIT>-KNIT 
UNDERWEAR 











Warm weather comfort is assured by 
wearing Carter's Underwear for 
men. Strictly high-grade 
and satisfactory. The line 
is so complete that any 
normal man can be fitted 
in any style Union Suit 
at a price to suit his 
purse. 

Carter’s Union Suits 
are Quality-knit from 
the finest materials. 
Each garment has 
dependable seams, 
non-fraying cuffs 

and button holes, 

stays at all points of 

strain Examinea 
genuine Carter gar- 
ment and you will see 
why so many men 
wear Carter's. 

Ask your dealer to 
show youthesespecia] 
numbers, —57 1,592, 
580 If he cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. If you 
would like to seesamples 
of our light-weight fab- 
rics, fillout coupon below 
and we will send them 


at once. 

Made in Union Suits 
and Two-piece Suits for 
Women and Children. 
Union Suits for Men. Also 
Infants’ Shirts and Bands, 
Silk, Wool, and Cotton. 


Forsale by nearly all first - exe Fe 


classdealers. In- oe, 
sist on the gen- Bt od 
uine. Look »- ALD , hig 


the trade mark. 








































Ken Sole M'f'rs. 
% 
os 62 Main Street 
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Pullman Passenger Cars 
Earn $20 to $100 Per Day 


“Rapid” Pullman Passenger Cars for sightseeing, Inter- 
urban and Summer Resort business are netting owners every- 
where in the United States from $20 to $100 per day. 
If there’s traffic in your territory, there’s a market for one 
or several profitable **Rapids.” 
The public prefer them to the trolley and steam cars—they 
;are easy to operate—inexpensive to maintain—they’ll go any- 
where there’s a road and make big money. 

Write us about your territory. Our traffic department will 
help you at no costto you. Write today. 








NOTE: We make Sight-seeing Cars of all styles and sizes; also Am- 


| bulances, Police Patrols, Fire Department Cars and Heavy Duty Trucks. 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
513 Rapid Street Pontiac, Mich. 













We have done away with the old time 
method of distributing 
Tuttle Marine Engines 

and have adopted an up-to-date selling plan 
which enables us to name the users of gaso- 
line engines a very attractive price. 

Write for full particulars. It will pay you. 

D. M. TUTTLE Co. 

16 State Stree:, Canastota, N. Y. 
Metropolitan OMece+ City Island, N. Y. 
Boston Office: 70 Long Whart 


See The | 
Point! 































A pen that 
will make a mark from 
a fine hair-line to heavy shad- 
ing has a wide range of possibili- 
ties. All pens will not do this. They 
haven't the Spencerian elasticity. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


do this and don’t lose their elasticity doing 
it. Each individual pen is carefully 
finished, tempered and polished. All 
styles—one quality. 
Sample card of 12, all different, 
sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway 
N. Y. 
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We manufacture 
the most accu- 
rate Rifle Tele- 
scopes in the 
world, All 
powers but 

only one 


quality. 








Stevens SHOT 


REPEATING 
HAMMERLESS 








Speed is vital. And speed depends on practical mechanical 
principles worked out with practical precision. What's the use 
of 6 shots if you can’t get them in? Without speed—without a 
smooth easy action you may find yourself with 5 unborn shots in 
your magazine—while your birds fly away. 
The chance of clogging the ordinary Repeating Gun cuts down your possible speed. The more 
expert you become the greater this drawback. 
You cannot balk nor clog a Stevens Repeating Shotgun—the empty and the loaded shells do not 
meet. They travel by 2 separate routes. No chance for them to meet—no chance for aclog. Six 
times you can do this—or six hundred times. 
The best experts in the country have tried to balk this gun and failed, because no human hand 
can plish the impossibl 
The Stevens is a Natural Pointer. This is a new feature in shotguns. The best way to understand 
it is to go to your dealer and ask him to let you put a Stevens to your shoulder. See with your own 
eyes how this gun “points itself’’ because of its racy lines and the perfected balance and because 
of the STEVENS Sighting System. 
Try it today—this afternoon. Note that the breech is a solid steel wall—note that the gun is ham- 
merless and that with the Stevens you are safe against accident. 
Safety, close hard shooting, top speed, are these the points you want? Then see this gun. 
Printed facts clinch harder when these facts are put before your eyes. Your dealer is waiting 
to show you the Stevens Repeater. 
IF YOUR DEALER hasn’t it in stock we will send this No. 520 express prepaid on receipt of List 
price, $27. This gunis also made as No. 522 with hollow matted rib; fancy stock; straight grip; 
checked grip and forearm slide; List price $40. Also made as No. 525, straight or pistol grip and 
reasonable changes to suit individual tastes, List price $50. 


Points for the Sharpshooter, Hunter or Trap Shooter: Company, 
You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our experts on either or ail of a 305 
these subjects, giving valuable advice. We send you FREE a 160-page Stevens Gun « . ‘ oe 
Book, telling all about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. Just the — me expert in- 
information you need to know about guns and the advice in the letter helps you an 
to be an expert shot. Write now—today. ty Sienine | 





: (Hunting 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. Jf Gemstone) 
THE FACTORY OF PRECISION “ ‘ 
Dept. 305, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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If you were face to face with an Alaska Freezer, 
you would want it then and there. The Alaska is so 
attractive, so clean, wholesome and hygienic. 
Close inspection reveals a faultless mechanism — a 
principle which changes ice-cream making to a 
pleasure instead of a drudge. 

We welcome comparisons with other makes but 
we want you to see the Alaska. Insist. You owe it 
to yourself —to your table—to see this faultless 
freezer; the freezer which makes delicious ice cream 
in from favo to four minutes. 

The dasher of the Alaska is an innovation. The 
floats are like slotted mixing spoons. These beat the 
cream as you would by hand, making it smooth, 
mellow and delicious. This is only one excellent fea- 
ture of the Alaska. Inside metal parts covered with 
pure block tin. Outside metal parts galvanized. Gears 
protected. Freezer tubs 
waterproof. 

Ask your dealer. If Sate 
he cannot supply you 
we will send two-quart 
size prepaid anywherein 
U. ¢ onreceipt of $2.00. 
a om rice list free. 

for"Alaska Frozen 
Desserts." Write today. 
The 
Alaska Freezer Co., 
Dept. 5 
Winchendon, Mass. 


Canadian Agents. 
KEMP MFG. CoO., 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 
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3B The Manitowoc No-Tuft is not stuffed. 


‘me the filling from shifting, sagging, wad- 














Mattress Difficulties Overcome 


Rest and peaceful slumbers are certain 
with the Manitowoc No-Tuft Mattress. It 
holds its shape permanently and will out 
last any two of the best tuft mattresses. 
It has notufts—it is sanitary and hygienic 
The Manitowoc No-Tuft Mattress is made 
in aseries of compartments seven inches 
wide extending the width of the mattress. 
The wallsof the compartments are of the 
best strong ticking sewed to both sides of 
the cover. 





The filling is compressed and inserted 
evenly in layers by patented machinery 
built especially for the purpose. 

This special construction makes the 
Manitowoc No-Tuft Mattress infinitely 
stronger than any old-fashioned plunger 
staffed mattress. It absolutely prevents 





ding in lumpsorspreading. The filling is 
kept uniformly and permanently elastic. 
Made of cotton or sterilized hair. 

Write for descriptive circular and prices 


MANITOWOC MATTRESS CO. 
Dept. 10, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Nofturt 














PONT 
BRUSHES 


Made of the Best Bristles and 
acks, by skilled brush-makers, 
in a clean and sanitary fac- 
tory, the largest in the world. 





Outlast several ordi- 
nary brushes, but 
cost no more. 
Hundreds of 
Styles in natural 
‘oods, rea 
Ebony, Bone, 
earl, 
Ivory, 
etc., for 
the Hair, 
Teeth, 
Face, 
Hands, 
Clothes. etc. 
pA not at your 
aler’s, kindly 
\ wrete us and 
we will see 
that you 
are sup- 
plied. 








OUR FREE 
BRUSH BOOK 
lls how techoose, how 
o clean and properiy care 
Jor your brushes. Send your 
address and dealer’ s. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 43-47 West Thirty-third St- 
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RO ASTS No other seasoning can equal the deli- 


cate touch given all roasts by adding 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
The leading cooks throughout the world know the value of 
Lea & Perrins Sauce as the “final touch” to many a dish. 
Beware of Imitations. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 

















For Your Complexion! 


The Pond’s Extract Company have been specialists 

for over sixty years in the manufacture of fine pharma- 
ceutical preparations. They manufacture three toilet 
creams and among the three there is one to suit every need. 
Skilled supervision, close scrutiny of raw materials, and model 
laboratories insure the closest possible approach to perfection. 
Each cream is superior to other makes at every point of com- 
parison—purity, fragrance, keeping qualities and the promotion 
of that fineness of skin texture so requisite to a beautiful 


complexion. poNp's EXTRACT COMPANY'S 


VANISHING CREAM 


effect. Particularly adapted to the relief and prevention 
of chaps, windburn and sunburn. Perfume, an exquisite Jacque Rose. 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY'S 


COLD CREAM 


An oil cream of exquisite purity and fragrance. An ideal massage 
cream for keeping the skin soft, velvety and free from lines. An ideal 


cleansing cream. poND's EXTRACT COMPANY'S 


A cold cream to which are added the healing and soothing prop- 
erties of menthol, camphor and other valuable antiseptics. 
Gives prompt relief from the painful irritation of hives, prickly 
heat, chafing, ivy poisoning, burns and neuralgia. 

IMPORTANT! The Pond’s Extract Co. has given its full name 
to its toilet preparations as a protection against imitations. 
When buying insist on the name “Pond’s Extract Company’s.” 
FREE SAMPLE of any of the above on request or send 4c in stamps 


for a large trial tube, enough for amonth's supply. State kind desired. | ee 
Pond’s Extract Co., 86 Hodson St., New York tj 
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Scene in 
New York Yacht Club 


Adler-Rochester 


Find the dealer in your town who sells 
Adler-Rochester clothes. It is sure to be 
one of the best clothing stores. 

Go there and see the new spring fabrics 
shown in these famous clothes. 

Our beautiful patterns in gray, blue and 
brown will appeal to all men of good taste. 


We have spent forty years in making 
clothes for men who demand the best. Now 
we spend on the making four times what 
some makers spend. 





Me 2 





COPYRIGHTED, 1910 
By L, ADLER, Bros, & Co. 


Grays and Blues 


The work is all done by masters of this 
craft. It is done in a model shop—all 
cement and glass; a shop where the air is 
changed every eight minutes. 

It is done slowly and carefully, without 
stinting on time or cost. 

As aresult, we are selling Adler-Rochester 
Clothes to the well-dressed men of six 
nations. 

Yet the price is the same as for other 
good clothes—$18 and up—for we add only 
six per cent profit. 


ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 


24 Styles in Colors 


We have had 24 of our spring designs 
painted by a famous artist. And we have 
reproduced the paintings in actual colors, 
showing the patterns and shades. You 


L. Adler, Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


will find them all in our Spring Style Book 
“H’’—sent free for the asking to men 
who care. 

Write us today for it. 

Take a note so you don’t forget. 
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FVD FOR if 


JE RETAIL ey 
(Trade Mark Reg, U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


is sewed on every genuine B. V. D. gar- 
ment. We make no garment without 
this label. Jt is our guarantee of 
perfection and yours of protection. 


Coat Cut Undershirts, Union ry 


AND ( Patente« ) 
Knee Length Drawers. April 3), 15 Ly 
50c., $1.00 and $1.50 $1.00; $1. 50; $2.00 


a garment. and $3.00 a ‘at. 











OOSE FITTING Underwear is the Summer Underwear 


of reason and of season. B. V. D. is the national mark 
of the only rational Summer Underwear. 


To give real comfort, Summer Underwear must 
be loose fitting. This allows air, the greatest 
known cooler of the body, to flood the overheated, 
perspiring pores, bringing instant relief. 


But,—Summer Underwear must be more than merely /Joose 
fitting. it must be roomy to give free play to the muscles 
and zof to bindthem. It must be cut on shapely, wed/-pro 
portioned patterns, so that the garments are not baggy and 
clumsy. It must be carefully and skilfully modeled to the 
curves of the fgure to prevent bulging, crumpling and 
puckering. 


Finally-—-Loose Fitting Underwear must be made of woven 
materials, expressly chosen for their « olne ss, lightness and 
softness to the skin—materials that are thoroughly tested 
materials that stand the rub of the tub materials that invite 
the air to come in, instead of repelling it. 


B. V. D. Underwear embodies a// the foregoing essentials 
of a veal comfort giving Summer Underwear. It is correctly 
cut; it is carefully tailored—buttons sewed to stay—care in 
every stitch—wear in every thread. 


The B. V. D. Company, * WORTH STREET, 
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Style V--Upright Grand 


Mahogany Case 


Beautifully Veneered 
Size 4 ft. 6 in. 


















































Price $550 


The Knabe— The World’s Best Piano 
—is the one Piano not only abreast of 
the times, but to-day, more than ever, 
is solely and purely representative of 
faultless construction, exceptional durabil- 
ity and that tonal sublimity that cannot 
be successfully imitated or equalled. 





Knabe Pianos may be purchased of any Knabe 
representative at New York prices with added 


cost of freight and delivery. 
tie Hay ihe 


MIGNONETTE Horizontal GRAND 


In Mahogany, Price $700 
WILLIAM Where others have failed to build a 


KN ABE Small and Perfect Grand Piano 


& COMPANY meeting with present-day requirements, The House of 


Knabe, after years of research and experiment, has 
succeeded in producing 
FIFTH AVENUE AND THE WORLD'S BEST GRAND PIAND 


THIRTY-NINTH STREET | In the small size of 














NEW YORK 5 FEET 2 INCHES 


This instrument possesses that same matchless tone for which 
KNABE GRANDS have long since been distinguished—a tone 
peculiar to and distinctive of all KNABE PIANOS, which carry 
the endorsement of the leading musicians of the day. 





NOLLEY 
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Murphy Varnishes Cost Less by 
the Job than Varnishes which 


Cost Less by the Gallon 


They are scientifically FINE; do not get seedy—every drop 
can be used; flow on with UNIFORM thickness; leave no 
lumps or ridges to sandpaper off and no bare streaks to brush 
over and over. They COVER from 20% to 40% more surface 
with from 20% to 60% less labor. 


Our House Varnishes have the perfect SMOOTHNESS 


which reduces the work of rubbing to a minimum, and which 
makes them absolutely sanitary. 


Our Railway and Carriage and Automobile and Piano and 


Furniture Varnishes save their cost in Varnish-Room Relia- 
bility. 
































Our colors have the Murphy Quality. 
Let us send you our FREE 60-page Varnish Book: 


‘‘Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing’’ 





It explains all phases of the Varnish problem. 
Please address us carefully at 173 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, 


Murphy Varnish Company, Pecunia 
The Varnish That Lasts Longest 


NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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There 
is 
Beauty 








Tre 
VETO USE. PREVENT 
READILY ABSORBED. 





** Beauty is only skin deep.’’ Then all the more need to give your com- 
plexion the attention it deserves. The first requisite for beauty is a healthy 
skin. Spots and blemishes, no matter how small, disfigure and mar the 
complexion. Loose skin, crow’s feet and wrinkles (due to unnecessary rub- 
bing) are also serious complexion faults. A sallow or colorless skin, as well 
as undue redness, are Nature’s danger signals. 


MILKWEED CREAM 


gives relief from these and all other complexion ills. For a decade it has 
been recognized as the best face cream and skin tonic that skill and 
science can produce. 










Milkweed Cream is a smooth emollient, possessing decided and distinct therapeutic 
properties. Therefore, excessive rubbing and kneading are unnecessary. Just apply 
a little, night and morning, with the finger tips, rubbing it gently until it is absorbed 
by the skin. In a short time blemishes yield to such treatment and the skin becomes 
clear and healthy; the result—a fresh and brilliant complexion. 









To prove to you the advisability of always having Milkweed Cream on your dress- 
ing-table, we shall be glad to send a sample free, if you write us. 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS—PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
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Systematic Shampooing with 


PACKER'S TAR SOAP 


Pine-tar, Glycerine, Vegetable Or2ls) 


Controls Dandruff 


by removing dead scales, freeing the pores and substan- 
tially increasing the resisting power of the scalp tissues. 


Imparts Vitality to the Hair 


by the foregoing azd—by bringing more blood to the 
scalp, thus increasing its nutrition. 


Prevents Premature Baldness 


by all the foregoing and—by loosening the scalp, ventila- 
ting the hair roots and establishing hygienic conditions. 


Systematic care of the hair and scalp fully 
described in our booklets. Free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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| “Every Man His Own Barber” 
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Both near and far this actor “star” 
To playgoers is known. 

His clean, smooth face bears not a trace 
Of hair that’s overgrown. 

The reason why? Because each day 


GEM /UNIOR shaves the beard away. 





Ss 
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amr 


re principal parts of the GEM JUNIOR earn applause 


at every stage of the shaving process. Itisa safety razor 


= 
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of character, acting with consummate skill, and prompting 


the user to regard shaving as a play, rather than a task. 


Keen blade, properly angled for correct shaving. No pulling, no 
scraping. Protective bar to draw the skin taut and prepare the hair 
for clean, quick cutting. 


GEM JUNIOR SET Includes nick- 
el-silver-plated 
frame with Bar, combination stropping e 

and shaving handles and seven selected 

blades in handsome c 


EXTRA BLADES, SET OF SEVEN, No.G7,—35 Cts. 
SPE'CIAL 
For Extra Heavy Beards 


Gide Luxe Outfit Fey's $ 2. 50 





blades, of heavy damascus steel, espe- 

cially constructed for men with heavy 

beards or tender skin who have difficulty in shaving, 
prevent all irritation. 


Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. A1,—50 Cents 


re 
i ) 
wu 

| 
hae } 


For any kind of a dull razor use Gem Razor 
Strop Dressing. Best edge producer—a 
keen blade in a minute. 25 cents postpaid. 


| GEM CUTLERY CO. 
Blade Ready $1.00 Outfit Razor Ready 34 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
For Stropping Complete For Shaving The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers 
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r |s the Gateway 
to the Good Graces 


of those who love the 


Good Things of Life 


LOWNEY’S CHOCOLATE BONBONS 
contain only the choicest chocolate, 
purest cane sugar, finest nuts and fruits, 
and the real extracts of fruits and flowers. 


Send for the Lowney Cook Book. 421 pages, 
1,500 receipts, bound in cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
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FRESS OF STEARNS BROS. & CO., CHICAGO 





























FAMOUS CIGARETTES 











A Shilling inlondon 


A Quarter Here 











